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Che Independent, | 


INDEPENDENCE DAY. 


CELEBRATION AT ROSELAND PARK, 
WOODSTOCK, CONN. 


OF all the line of celebrations that have 
made Woodstovk and Roseland Park fa- 
mous, perhaps not one was ever favored 
with so utterly perfect a day—a day left 
over from June’s best treasury of days. 
The sky was blue, the air was clear, the 
wind was refreshing, the temperature 
was cool, and there was nothing left to 
desire for beauty or comfort. The people 
came by thousands in long lines of car- 
riages from Putnam and Pomfret and 
Webster and Ashford and Killingly and 
Chaplin, and all the sturdy country towns 
that surround this little corner where 
Connecticut is touched by Rhode Island 
and Massachusetts. While the boys 
bathed in the water or fired their patriotic 
crackers in the outskirts of the grove, and 
while the young couples that cared more 
for pleasure than instruction were sailing 
over the lake, the seats in front of the 
speakers’ stand were filled with citizens, 
old and young, who had come for a solid 
day of inspiration and instruction. Let 
no one think that because those long lines 
of old, middle-aged and young men and 
women that faced the speakers did not 
know how to go wild with enthusiasm, 
they lacked interest. They were a think- 
ing audience, and they loved to be in- 
structed and to hear the praises of their 
loved New England and their better- 
loved country. The exercises occupied 
the full forenoon and afternoon,and the 
crowd grew larger to the very close, and 
then broke up at nearly six o’clock to wait 
for the fireworks in the evening. 








MORNING. 
i.—The Hon. CHARLES A. RUSSELL, Member of 


Congress, Killingly, Conn. Address of 
Welcome. 
2.—Governor P. C. Lounssury, Ridgefield, 


Conn. Address as President of the Day. 
3.—Prayer, By the Rev. E. B. Brinauam, Wood- 
stock, Conn. 
4.—Hymn for the Nation. Inscribed to the He- 
roes of the Republic Living and Dead. 
(Original with music.) - By the Rev. J. E. 
RANKIN, D.D., Orange Valley, N. J. 
.—United States Senator T. W. PALMER, De- 
troit, Mich. Address: New England 
at the West.” 
.—Ex-Vice-President HANNIBAL HAMLIN, Ban- 
gor, Me. Address: * Greetings on Inde- 
pendence Day.” 


al 


a 


7.—United States Senator O. H. PLATT, Meriden, 
Conn. Address: “Personal Temper- 
ance.” 

8.—Poems: “Songs of Toil,”” By CARMEN SYLVA, 


Queen of Ri mania. 


AFTERNOON. 
.—Poem: “One of the Signers,” By. JOHN 
GREENLEAF WHITTIER, Danvers, Mass. 
.—United States Senator WILLIAM P. FRyre, 
Lewiston, Me. Address: ** The Protect- 
ive Tariff.” 
3.—Professor GOLDWIN SMITH, Toronto, Canada. 
Address: ** Commercial Union.” 
4.—The Rev. E. B. Wess, D.D., Wellesley, 
Mass. Address: ‘* National Prosperity.” 
5.—General CLINTON B. Fisk, Seabright, N. J. 
Address: ‘‘The New Declaration of In- 
dependence.” 
6.—Doxology. 
7.—Benediction. 


_ 
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United States Senator, D. M. Sabin, of 
Minnesota, who had expected to be pres- 
ent and speak on ‘‘ The New Northwest,” 
sent the following telegram to explain his 
absence; 

STILLWATER, MINN., July 3d, 1888. 
H. C. BowEn, Woodstock Conn.: 








inability to be with you. Inexorable de. 
mands of business have cheated me out of 
one of the most pleasant thonghts of my 
life—the greeting of all kind friends in the 
land of my boyhood scenes that gave me so 
much pleasure and which I love so well. 
May I expect another invitation ? 
D. M. SABIN. 





The following messages by Atlantic 
cable were also received during the day 
from friends abroad, who, as visitors to 
the United States, had in former years 
been present at Woodstock on Independ- 
ence Day: 

GLASGoW, July 4th, 1888. 
HENRY C. BOWEN, WOODSTOCK, CONN.: 

We send you our congratulations on In- 
dependence Day, and best wishes to Wood- 
stock meeting. 

DAVID MURRAY. 





LONDON, July 3d. 
To Mr. HENRY C. BOWEN: 
The Mother Country sends a thousand 
greetings. God bless the United States. 
EVELYN STODDARD. 





ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


BY THE HON. CHARLES A. RUSSELL, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM CONNECTICUT. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: Windham 
County people are prompt in action, ear- 
nest in effort and reliable in judgment in 
public affairs. According to the meas- 
ure of strength that is in them, they have 
powerfully helped to steady the habits 
and influence the politics of Connecticut. 
The honorable character, the sturdy will 
and the progressive instincts of these 
people have made this section the Gibral- 
tar of Republicanism, the hive of indus- 
try, the type of American nationality. 
[Applause.] The positive and the active 
continuance of those good qualities of 
citizenship which, people of Windham, 
have distinguished your public and your 
private life in the past, assure encourage- 
ment and well-being to the state and to 
the United States. Your example in- 
stilled in the development and the preser- 
vation of a grand Union, and your 
contribution of sons and- daughters to 
younger commonwealths to mold them, 
are benefactions to a common country. 
The contentment of your happy homes, 
your sturdy will, the solid organization 
of your state, are gifts to enjoy and lega- 
cies to bequeath. 

Romancé has never captivated the peo- 
ple of Windham. They have wasted 
little time in theory. They have occupied 
themselves as matter-of-fact men and 
women in doing with their might what- 
soever their hands have found to do. 
Their hands have been busy, and their 
minds have formulated those policies of 
government and those methods of living 
which have preserved the industry of 
their hands. But in results their simplic- 
ity has been wisdom, their sentiment 
practical, their politics patriotic. What 
the fathers taught the sons are now prac- 
ticing. 

Progress and prosperity have come to 
our country through the perfection and 
the extension of the original Declaration 
of Independence; and happiness, moral- 
ity and Christianity have grown in our 
people per se through the innate con- 
sciousness, through the example and the 
individual preaching of the satisfaction 
and the beneficence of right doing and 
honorable living. This, the development 
of our industries and the elevation and 











I cannot express my disappointment for 


the reward of our toil, have been in ac- 


cord with that spiritual injunction which 
declares that the man who provides not for 
his own houshold is worse than an infidel— 
the man, in this case, being the American 
nationality, the householder, the Ameri- 
can citizenship; the infidel, well—that 
might be ‘“‘English, you know.” [Laugh- 
ter and applause. | 

All this progress and prosperity, this 
happiness, this development, these peo- 
ple have experienced in fact from their 
creed of politics, from the purity of their 
homes, from the hive of their industries. 

Ladies and gentlemen. I welcome you 

here. For many years Roseland Park, in 
its natural grandeur and in the perfec- 
tion of its acquired beauty, has smiled on 
your gathering for the celebration of a 
natal day of American nationality. Each 
anniversary bas given you the social en- 
joyment of neighborly intercourse and 
quickened appreciation of the patriotic 
past, and thrilling anticipation for the 
loyal future. Each assembling has 
afforded you valuable instruction from 
wise counselors and a pleasurable ac- 
quaintance with distinguished and trusted 
leaders in thought and action, in politics 
and business. And so again to-dayI cor- 
dially greet youhere and welcome you 
to the Woodstock Mecca, and in the name 
and with the blessing of Woodstock’s host, 
the Hon. Henry C. Bowen. [Applause.] 
I welcome the bubbling happiness of 
childhood, the enthusiastic hopefulness of 
youth, thestirring activity of middle age, 
and the serene quiet of old age. May this 
day be a pleasant and a profitable mile- 
stone in life’s journey to you all. May 
the response accorded the benediction 
which shall sanctify these exercises ex- 
tend its influence through the coming 
year in the increased zeal and the better 
achievement of a progressive, patriotic 
Windham County citizenship. May the 
brilliancy and the mirth of your evening’s 
entertainment cheer and illumine another 
year of toil and responsibility. May this 
goodly and ancient town of Woodstock 
for years yet to come assemble on Inde- 
pendence Day the people of Windham in 
social and political union. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I welcome you 
toa cordial reception of the déstinguished 
speakers who will address you and be- 
speak your attentive consideration of the 
subjects which they shall present. The 
rostrum on which they stand to-day is 
historic from the presence and utterances 
of the greatest generals, the wisest states- 
men and the best citizenship of the age. 
Grd@ht, of stalwart loyalty, and Logan of 
beloved memory have been here. [Ap- 
plause.] Sherman, the complete states- 
man [applause], and Blaine, the American 
citizen [applause], have been here. With 
these a grand galaxy, and Morton, too 
[applause], have honored and graced these 
Woodstock celebrations. The history of 
this rostrum shall receive a lustrous addi- 
tion.to its record this day. In welcoming 
jou, good people, I extend your welcome 
to your speakers. 

Honored sirs, these people say to you: 
“Theirs is a pure Republic, wild yet strong, 

A fierce Democracy, where all are true 
To what themselves have voted—right or 


wrong, 
And to their laws denominated ‘ blue’.” 


Ladies and gentlemen, it is my pleas- 
ure to nominate as the President of the 
day, his Excellency the Governor, Hon. 





NUMBER 2067. 





of ratifying that nomination will signify 
it by saying aye. [A chorus of ayes mid 
prolonged applause. | 
The following other 
elected : 
Vice-presidents—Judge Oliver H. Per- 
ry, Mr. Henry C. Bowen, Woodstock ; 
Hon. J. W. Manning, Judge John A. 
Carpenter, Putnam; Hon. Charles E. 
Searls, Thompson ; Judge E. P. Mathew- 
son, Pomfret ; William H. Chollar, Esq., 
Killingly ; Davis A. Baker, Esq., Ash- 
ford; Hon. S. O. Bowen, Eastford ; Frank 
C. Lummis, Esq., Chaplin; William H. 
Putnam, Esq., Brooklyn; Hon. Marvin 
H. Sanger, Canterbury ; Hon. J. M. Hall, 
Willimantic; Hon. Daniel Greenslit, 
Hampton ; Hon. J. J. Penrose, Plainfield; 
Hon. A. A. Stanton, Sterling; William 
F. Palmer, Esq., Scotland. 
Secretaries—Mr. Clarence W. Bowen, 
Woodstock ; Mr. A. W. McDonald, Put- 
nam; Mr. John Cort, Webster; Mr. G. 
W. Whittaker, Southbridge ; Mr. N. W. 
Kennedy, Putnam ; Hon. Q. A. Stone, 
Killingly. 


officers were 


GOVERNOR LOUNSBURY’S ADDRESS. 





Friends and Fellow-Citizens : 1 am sure 
that we are grateful for this beautiful 
Fourth of July morning, and grateful 
for the opportunity that is afforded us to 
unite in the 112th anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence, 

You have chosen me as the presiding 
officer on this occasion, and I thank you 
for whatever may be the degree of per- 
sonal worth, there can nothing come to 
any son of Connecticut as the result of 
the good fortune of the place of his birth . 
or of the accident of his position which 
does not bring with it something of per- 
sonal honor. 

I regret that I can bring to the dis- 
charge of this day’s duties no gift of elo- 
quence, but in common With you all I do 
come with a patriotic soul and witha 
high appreciation of the good offices of 
him—your neighbor—who makes it pos- 
sible for the people of this part of the 
Commonwealth to enjoy every year an 
old-time Fourth of July celebration. {Ap- 
plause. | 

It would be hard for me to believe that 
in any part of this country the people are 
losing the ardor with which once they 
celebrated the birthday of the nation. It 
issad, sad at least in an earthly sense, if 
in the life of any man there comes a time 
when the approach of his birthday gives 
rise to no growing pleasure, for it shows 
that with him existence in itself is no 
longer a joy; that the bud and blossom 
of youth and the fruitage of middle life 
have given place to the sere and yellow 
leaf of declining years. 

This law of decay may be the fate of in- 
dividual man, or rather it may be God’s 
way of bringing life and immortality to 
light, but it is not the inherent destiny of 
any nation which is born into liberty 
and consecrated to justice, 

Few such nations have been born, but 
to every one at its birth God gave the ele- 
ments of eternal growth and at the same 
time the secret of immortal youth. In 
the careless joy of rapid eariy growth 
this secret has been lost and only the dim 
tradition of its existence been handed 
down; but it is so simple that it seems 
strange that it should ever have been for- 





P. C. Lounsbury, of Ridgetield. [Ap- 
plause.] As many ef you as are in favor 


gotten. If you wish to preserve the 
youthful vigor of a nation, you must pre- 
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serve the first conditions of that vigor. 
There must be the same simple wants, the 
same simple life. 

“Tl fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 

It is true that the energy of youth, 
combined with its simple wants leads to 
the accumulation of wealth, that wealth 
invites to luxury and that luxury is the 
fatal worm which when once it begins to 
gnaw destroys all that is brave, all that is 
noble in manhood. But it is not necessa- 
rily true that where wealth accumulates, 
men decay. Honest gold when rightly 
employed cankers in no man’s soul, but 
brightens with its use and blesses every 
hand that touches it. If our cities become 
or continue to be the rankling pools of 
corruption and vice, it is because the rich 
men there forgot the secret of a happy 
life and of a nation’s immortal youth. In 
every city of our land there is wasted in 
luxurious living enough to enable and to 
compel the law to repress all growing 
crime and to wipe from every face all the 
tears that flow from penury and want. 

In the honest, happy faces of to-day I 
see the contentment and the joy that 
springs from simplicity of heart and life. 
In eyes that are bright with the hopes of 
the future U see a looking back to the past 
in tenderness and pride. You do well to 
be proud of your ancestors. It was upon 
their virtues that the Republic was found- 
ed; it is by the inspiration of their exam- 
ple that it must be preserved. 

Iam one of the few New Englanders 
who cannot trace their lineage to 
Plymouth Rock, [Laughter.] but I 
yield to no one in my admiration 
of the grand character of the men 
who came over in the ‘ Mayflower.” 
I know that in many places it is becoming 
fashionable to sneer at the Puritans, to 
parade their trifling faults, to ignore their 
solid virtues; but where can you find a 
race of men who have had clearer con- 
ceptions of the dignity of human freedom, 
or who have stamped the love of it more 
strongly upon their descendants? |Ap- 
plause. | 

As you turn to-day from the contem- 
piation of the past there falls upon your 
rapt vision all the promised glory of the 
future. Inthe words of eloquence and 
truth that will fall upon your ears you 
will find an abundance of inspiration and 
hope. You will see that New England, 
in her noble children and in her enno- 
bling ideas, dominates the West. To you, 
as the worthy sons of glorious sires, come 
greetings from every lover of freedom all 
over the world. You will feel that the 
prevalence of personal purity gives dig- 
nity to law and permanence to liberty. 

Into the new Northwest you shall gaze, 
and behold the star of empire westward 
and onward takes its way and the sons of 
New England still lead the van. You 
shalllisten to the worker in the shop and 
on the farm, as, wiping from his brow 
the sweat of cheerful and well-requited 
toil, he says: ‘‘My peer must be a freeman 
of this Republic and not one who here or 
anywhere calls any man lord or master.” 
[Applause. } 

You shall hear of a national prosperity 
so marvelous that as it comes to the ears 
of the toilers on a foreign shore, it will 
sound like the fond description of some 
fairy land. And this prosperity shall be 
made enduring through that new declara- 
tion of independence which is only the 
old one revised by the camp-fires of the 
Civil Warand made clear in the light of 
vietory. Why even for you that of thirty 
years ago was not liberty. Then there 
was not a place south from Mason and 
Dixon’s line where you could safely stand 
and, taking for your text the Declaration 
of Independence, preach the teachings of 
Washington or Jefferson. 

But now, thanks to God and to the war 
for the Union, you can proclaim liberty 
throughout all the land and to all the in- 
habitants thereof, not only from the top 
of Bunker Hill, but also from the spot 
where once Toombs called the roll of his 
slaves in Georgia. [Applause.] And the 
crowning glory of it all is this, that 
the New South which is coming and 
the New North which has already come 
will alike rejoice in the truth. [Ap- 
plause. | 





Prayer was then offered by the Rev. 
M. Bingham, of Woodstock. 

The following hymn, written for the 
occasion by J. E. Rankin, D.D., of Orange 
Mountain, N. J., was then sung: 


LONG LIVE, LONG LIVE AMERICA! 
(Dedicated to the Nation’s Defenders.) 





BY J. E. RANKIN, D.D. 





AMERICA, so proud and free, 

My song, my heart I give to thee! 

Full high thy brave, strong wing has won, 
Thine eagle eye is on the sun ; 

Still upward be thy heavenward flight, 
Still upward mount till lost in light. 


Chorus.—America, so proud and free, 
My song, my heart I give to thee ; 
Long live, long live America! 
Long live, long live America. 


Thou art so sweet in thy repose, 

The world thy friend, abashed thy foes ; 
Thou seekest not the battle-plain, 

Thy fields wave with the golden grain; 
The sheaves which thou dost garner in, 
Come with the harvest’s merry din. 


When Freedom’s cause late waked the land, 
’T was thine to wield war’s flaming brand; 
Thy face suffused with God’s ewn light, 
Thou rosest to thy full queen’s hight ; 

And reaped thy flashing sickle then, 

Not fields of wheat, but fields of men. 


Truth’s battle fought, truth’s vict’ry won, 
The manacles from man undone, 

Thou seemest now some matron fair, 

Thy vow fulfilled, and heard thy prayer; 
Thy children playing round thy knee, 

Thy song, sweet peace and liberty! 


For gladness floats on ev’ry breeze, 
From city streets, from forest trees; 
And when rings out toil’s bell at noon, 
Thy heart with joy is all in tune; 

It thrills thine ev’ry vital chord, 

For labor here has sure reward. 

From land on land, whate’er thy birth, 
Men flock to thee o’er all the earth ; 
With ev’ry breeze, on ev’ry wave, 
They winds confrant, they tempests brave ; 
No perils do their hearts appall, 

For thou art mother to them all. 


Thou art the youngest sister yet; 

To older nations vast thy debt ; 

Art come to empire, grand and great, 
Art heiress of Time’s last estate ; 

For thee the martyrs have turned pale, 
And heroes have been hacked in mail. 


America, so proud and free, 

I give my song, my heart to thee! 
Still let thy heav’n-born symbol fly 
In ev’ry clime, ’neath every sky ; 
Still rise a yeoman race, to stand 
For God, and home, and native land! 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE Day.—I now have 
the pleasure of introducing to you the first 
formal speaker upon this occasion, one 
who traces his lineage back to Windham 
County stock; and I have no doubt that 
he is proud of the fact that New Englan 
blood courses his veins, tho, unfortunate- 
ly, he was born in the State of Michigan; 
but Michigan is fortunate in having him 
for her representative in the Senate of the 
United States. I have the pleasure of in- 
troducing to you the Re*erend—{laugh- 
ter] no, Senator Palmer, of Michigan. 
[Applause. | 


NEW ENGLAND AT THE WEST. 


BY SENATOR T. W. PALMER. 


Friends and countrymen, ladies and 
gentlemen, my ancient neighbors: I feel, 
altho I was born a thousand miles from 
here, like MacGregor when he said that 
his foot was on his native heath. 

General Fisk:—W here he sits is the head 
of the table. , [Loud laughter. ] 

(Senator Palmer turning) General, 
are you going to let me make this speech? 
I suppose that I owe an apology for there 
being so long an interval since the time 
that I was last with you; it was about 
eighty years ago and in a former genera- 
tion. [Laughter.] My father (a bare- 
footed boy, I have no doubt) met with 
your fathers and mothers to celebrate the 
Fourth of July. He was born amid the 
bills of old Ashford; but one morning he 
got up and took his sled and went out 
on to one of those hills; and I have been 
there, and I think he had a straight slide 
of about three miles, and when he got 
to the bottom he got such momentum 





that he picked up his sled, or dragged it 
after him, until he arrived at the Great 
Lakes. I suppose the one reason that led 
him there was the experience of his 
mother’s father who, along about 1764, 
when England had first got possession of 
the valley of the lakes, took a stock of 
goods, hauled them to Albany, went up 
the Mohawk, crossed by various streams 
and portages to Lake Ontario, took a 
bateau and paddled to Queenstown, lugged 
them around Niagara Falls, and from 
there paddled to Detroit. The old gen- 
tleman was a good deal of a Yankee; I 
think he made on that trip one thousand 
dollars. Well, that was a good deal of 
money for those days, and, as a dollar 
went a good deal further then, people 
were apt to go a great deal further after 
it. [Laughter.] 

Now, I am going to talk about Yankees 
to-day, and about New England, and I 
claim the privilege of a member of the 
family in what I shall say ; and if you do 
not believe that I have the right, wait 
until I tell you that my mother was born 
in Vermont, her father was born in Mas- 
sachusetts, her mother was born in Rhode 
Island, my father was born in Connecti- 
cut, my wife was born in Maine, and my 
partner in business was born in New 
Hampshire. [General laughter and ap- 
plause.| You see I am akind of a Yan- 
kee mosaic. I represent the whole thing, 
and I have no doubt that if we had got a 
portion of New Brunswick I would have 
had a blue-nosed connection in some way 
or other. [Laughter.] My coming back 
here reminds me of a story of the follow- 
ing character, and I think very likely it 
happened in Windham County: 

There was an old fellow that had a rep- 
utation of being pretty lively with his 
hands and with his tongue, and he had a 
big boy named Bill, that he used to be 
pretty rough with when the old man was 
irritable. One night the old man said, 
‘** Bill, go out and get a backlog.” Bill 
went out, but he was very indignant. 
He theught that he had stood about 
enough abuse from the old man, and he 
would not go home again. He went down 
to Boston, and shipped on a three years’ 
voyage on a whaler. When he came back 
he took another three years’ voyage, and 
he kept it up for about nine years; and, 
like all good boys, on the ninth year he 
had some compunctions as to the manner 
in which he had treated the old man, and 
he thought he would go back and make 
hima visit. So he started—traveled afoot, 
I believe; for, like all sailors, he was 
probably out of money; and when he 
got within sight of the house his heart 
beat fast within him, and he crept up 
and looked in the window. The old 
man sat in the same attitude that he had 
sat nine years before. It was dusk. The 
old man was in the same position, with a 
poker in his hand, as nine years before 
when Bill took his departure. Bill 
thought he would have a little pathetic 
scene: and he picked up a big backlog 
and walking in, dropped the end down on 
the hearth, and said: ‘‘ Dad, here is your 
backlog.” He expected the old man was 
going to play the parable of the prodigal 
son on him, and fall on his neck; but the 
old man was too smart for him. He 
looked up, and said: ‘ Bill, you’ have 
been a confounded long time in getting 
it.” So with my coming back to see you. 
I meet a number of relatives heré, but not 
of the clan that used to live in Old Wind- 
ham. They Lelong to the Stonington 
branch. Wediverged about two hundred 
and thirty yearsago. Ishould judge now 
they are about my 153d cousins. But we 
are all relatives here to-day, all men of 
New England birth or New England ex- 
traction wherever they were born. I will 
say, by way of apology, that altho I was 
born a thousand miles away from here, it 
was not my fault, and I will do my best 
to repair it. [Laughter.] 

Now, I think they have given me a 
topic that requires some reading in order 
to make my ideas consecutive, and it is 
New England and the West. 

New England and the West! What 4 
story, what a history! None of the fables 
of Sindbad, the sailor, none of the chivalric 
stories of Spanish invaders, none of the 
recitals of bards or predictions verified of 





prophets, canequal it. The great West is 
the child of New England. New England 
blood flows in the veins of one-half its 
people. 

Our remote ancestors started out as 
pirates. When they put forth from their 
rugged shores on the Baltic, their idea of 
right was might as far as others outside 
their own communities were concerned. 
They wanted more land and they went 
west for it. They dared the perils of the 
sea in their frail craft and, landing in Eng- 
land, were just twohundred years in ap- 
propriating it. 

Eight hundred years later they wanted 
moral breathing room. They again dared 
the perils of the deep and in barks rela- 
tively as frail as those which carried their 
ancestors past Elsinore to the conquest of 
Britain, they ,trusted a more treacherous 
and tempestuous sea to attain the object 
of their quest. 

In their first migrations they sailed 
forth to take by the strong hand; in their 
second, they did not rely on the ari of 
flesh but upon that faith which altho at 
times it carried them to conclusions inde- 
fensible from a modern standpoint still 
made them God-fearing and humanity- 
lifting in their efforts and in their results. 

Eight hundred years of development 
had brought out in a stronger light the 
qualities which distinguished them in 
Jutland, loyalty to friend, fidelity to 
plighted word, and a high estimate of the 
worth of man. 

Altho they came here for moral breath- 
ingroom, the instinct of their race was 
strong within them, and it again took them 
just two hundred years to wrench a con- 
tinent from its possessors. The same 
tendency westward has distinguished 
them for fourteen hundred years at least, 
and probably for many thousand years 
before, from the time when the great 
Aryan family split at the eastern point of 
the Black Sea into two parts, one to be- 
come a subject and philosophic race on 
the shores of the Indian Ocean and the 
other a triumphant and conquering peo- 
ple destined to belt the world. 

We may wonder why this race, of the 
most forceful of it, should have remain- 
edin the rigorous climate and on the 
comparatively sterile soil of New Eng- 
land for two hundred years and then, like 
the surplus waters of a dam, should have 
allat once commenced pouring that re- 
sistless tide through the gorges of the 
Alleghanies not only to people the West 
but to determine the civilization of a con- 
tinent. But we must remenber that the 
Northwest was not the Saxon’s country 
until 1763, and it was not until Mad An- 
thony Wayne’s victory in the Maumee in 
1794 that our flag floated undisputed over 
that territory; again the West beyond the 
Mississippi was not ours until 1803. 

The Ordinance of 1787, drawn in part 
by the hand of a New England man, was 
the first call for Yankee immigrants. 
Almost simultaneously the two civiliza- 
tions of our country, the slave and the 
free, started out unconsciously to them 
in the contest for a continent. Virginia 
and the Carolinas sent their citizens with 
their slaves,and New England her chil- 
dren, with the school-house, the church 
and the town-meeting. The first oc- 
cupied Kentucky, the second, Ohio. 
In both sections the Indian title to lands 
had to be acquired, and in each it was ac- 
quired sometimes fairly but oftentimes by 
sharp dealing and force. When the slave 
civilization entered Kentucky New Eng- 
land civilization entered Ohio. The race 
had fairly commenced, possibly not com- 
prehended by either competitor, but it 
nevertheless was a race between the town- 
meeting and theschool-house and equality 
of rights; and the slave-drivers whip, the 
bowie-knife and class conditions. On the 
one side was inculcated the right to be 
labored for, on the other was the duty to 
labor for one’s self and others. Only ariver 
divided them, but the communities were 
as distinct in their social ideas as if the 
Alps had intervened. The stream came 
pouring into both sections, one to work 
and the other to be worked for. Silently 
and resistlessly the tide of humanity 
crossed the Hudson into Western New 
York to the head-waters of the Ohio, to 
the Eastern boundaries. of the Great Lakes, 
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into the Western Reserve in Ohio, into 
Michigan, Northern Indiana and Dlinois, 
until the New Englander could ride a 
thousand miles on horseback and every 
night hear the familiar hymns of the 
home he had left by the firesides 
of transplanted New England homes. 
The forest was felled, the prairie was 
broken up, homes were made, but always 
were seen the sure indices of New Eng- 
land civilization—the church, the school- 
house and the town-meeting. Forefath- 
ers’ Day and Thanksgiving were festivals, 
and the story of the Tea in Boston harbor, 
Paul Revere’s ride,Putnam and the Wolf's 
Den were as familiar to the boys and girls 
in the wilds of Michigan and on the 
prairies of Illinois as in the localities 
where they had been enacted. The stories 
of the Pequots and the Narragansetts, of 
Miles Standish, John Alden and Priscilla, 
of Captain Church and King Philip, of 
Hannah Dunston and her _ ghastly 
drama, were told round the winter fires, 
were idealized in costly paintings on the 
walls of the rich and in woodcuts in the 
houses of the thrifty. These stories 
were more familiar to the young, than 
were those of the Children of the Tiber, 
of Horatius, of Maniliusand Herminius, 
the horses Black and Gray were in the 
cabins of the Roman yeomanry, two thou- 
sand years ago. 

Cities sprang up; the white population 
of states increased from zero to millions ; 
wealth was accumulated, luxury flowed 
in, but the New England traditions were 
not forgotton. Scmetimes like a cable, 
sometimes like a thread of gold in Span- 
ish or Damascan cloth it bound commu- 
nities together. The blood of the West is 
not all New England, but New England 
blood was the leaven which gave charac- 
ter to the whole. The enterprise which 
started the boys from these hills found 
exercise there in commercial enter- 
prises, the building of mills, and steam- 
boats for the great lakes and rivers, in 
mining and intelligent farming. With 
it all there came the law-making, the 
school system, the religion which bears 
the impress ef New England teaching 
and training. There is not a state of the 
great Northwest where New England 
ideas are not illustrated in their statutes 
and are not dominant in the thought of 
the people. [Applause.] 

When, in that untirirg pursuit for new 
tields which characterizes the race, they 
found themselves without statutes, with- 
out governmental organization, without 
the protection that enforced enactments 
give, they improvised governments which 
protected life and property, and extir- 
pated violators of the unwritten law, 
They made the camps of the miner as 
safe as the highways of England are re- 
puted to have been under Alfred the 
Great. 

At last came that struggle—that home- 
stretch of the race when it was to be de- 
termined whether this country was to be 
all slave or all free. Who would have 
supposed that this people, so fierce in pur- 
suit of material advantage, apparently 
so devoid of sentiment, would have been 
metamorphosed in the twinkling of an 
eye by the firing of a gun ata piece of 
bunting waving above a fort! [Ap- 
plause. | 

Yet so it was. All else became second- 
ary. The boys rushed to the recruiting 
stations. The mothers, wives, daughters 
and sweethearts, silently, tearfully, 
prayerfully with fainting but heroic 
hearts bade them God-speed. They went 
by the hundreds of thousands from the 
porders of the great lakes and the banks 
of the Mississippi. They fought with the 
bullet us they had for years fought with 
the ballot. They fell in battle. They 
died in prison pens. They were hung as 
scouts. Wounded,they perished amid burn- 
ing leaves and underbrush for that thing 
we call country. | Applause.] They did not 
require exhortation to induce them to give 
their allegiance to the flag. A state was 
of secondary importance tothem. They 
felt they had a country and the flag was 
its representative. They knew that Bun- 
ker Hill was not fought for Massachu- 
setts, Bennington for Vermont, White 
Plains fur New York, and that the Yan- 
kees who fell at Monmouth did not fight 


for New Jersey alone. They knew that 
Yankee sailors, under a Yankee commo- 
dore, had triumphantly fought not for 
New England alone on Lake Erie. 

The martyred President, altho a South- 
ern man, had imbibed Yankee ideas 
which, in his great brain warmed by his 
great heart, had impelled him to say that 
‘a house divided against itself cannot 
stand. I donot believe the house will 
fall, but I do believe it will cease to be 
divided.” [Applause. } 

Of the great generals of the War, Grant 
and Sherman were of New England 
blood, and Sheridan, altho born of Irish 
parents, had been so infused with Yankee 
ideas that we may class him as a New 
Englander. [Laugbhter.] 

New Ergland ideas dominate the Re- 
public to-day. They may be obscured 
politically for a season, but they have the 
cumulative power of the waters of the 
dam, which is the physical characteristic 
of the race. Obstructions may intervene 
to be swept away or to make the waters 
rise higher and pour over the crown, but 
they ultimately will prevail. [Applause]. 

It was said of Rome that conquered 
provinces were knitted to her because she 
gave more than she took away. She took 
barbaric independence and gave them the 
reign of law. 

New England will dominate because 
the people will gladly accept her ideas in 
place of prejudices, superstitions and ig- 
norance, which will shrink away in the 
light of advancing day. Rome conquered 
by the sword and conserved by ideas, 
New England conquers by ideas, and 
those ideas will, if necessary, be conserved 
by the sword. [Applause. | 

Compared to the Spanish Conquest and 
the French occupation of the continent, 
how insignificant appeared that band of 
Pilgrims as they moved their bark on 
the inhospitable coast of Massachusetts 
Bay. No blare of trumpets, no neigh- 
ing of steeds—merely a band of fugitives. 
No lust of territory, no greed of booty. 
Nothing but a frowning sky, a sterile soil 
and room to pray unmolested. 

The Spaniards found two empires in 
America which were in many respects 
superior to any civilization in Europe. 
the French a mighty river controlling 
an empire. Both Spain and France have 
disappeared from the rule of the continent. 
England also has been stripp®d of her 
fairest possessions. How different the 
traces left by all these states and the 
little band of fugitives on the ‘‘ May- 
flower.” What were the causes that led 
to such diverse results? 

Fostered and encouraged by his Gov- 
ernment the Spaniard came for gold. 

Alike fostered and encouraged, the 
Frenchman came for adventure and 
trade, altho the heroism and piety of 
some of the Jesuit priests who went to 
obscure and painful deaths that they 
might save the souls of men they had 
never seen form one of the brightest 
pages in history. Still the animus of the 
Frenchman was adventure and trade. 

The men who founded New England 
came for homes. Whenthey turned their 
backs on England it may have been with 
tearful eyes, but they brightened when 
they thought of that fairer England 
which, with the eye of faith, they saw 
looming up through the unmeasured 
years. It was not the material England 
which, they sought to reproduce, but an 
England where men might worship as 
they pleased, and think as they pleased. 
What if they became intolerant with 
coming strength and prosperity? They 
were human. We must not judge 
them by the standard of to-day. 
The advance of two hundred and fifty 
years cannot be made in the march of a 
day. Suffice it to say that, altho they 
may have been narrow, hard and stern, 
they applied the same inexorable rules to 
the judgment of themselves and each 
other as they did to outsiders. They were 
men of conviction; they were men of 
faith. They believed something, and be- 
lieved it with all their being; and in that 
belief there was involved as in an egg all 
that New England has done for mankind. 
It was a belief that material things were 
subordinate; that spiritual, moral and 





mental attributes and conditions were 


paramount to all else. Such a belief as 
this could not remain bigoted and nar- 
row. It was vital and organic, and had 
within it the capacity of growth, of exfo- 
liation and development. Live, logical. 
fervent, forceful, honest orthodoxy has 
within it the seeds of heresy—not the 
heresy of unbelief, but the heresy of new 
belief; not the blind revolutionary her- 
esy that spits upon past beliefs, but which, 
retaining and reserving the great essen- 
tials, sheds swaddling-clothes of dogma 
and interprets for itself. [{Applause.| 

The corner-stone of New England civili- 
zation was not only the right but the duty 
of private judgment, and further, that 
man was of more consequence than his 
surroundings. In the wild, eager, rest- 
less, onward struggle of her people, these 
convictions may not always appear prom- 
inent; but when the exigency arises, 
where the roads fork, they always come 
to the front. [Applause.] 

The New Englander was not the whole 
of Western civilization, but he was the 
forceful factor which determined and 
controlled its trend. Even those who 
thoughtlessly decry New England, when 
they come to analyze the impulses which 
rule the state of which they are a part; 
when they come to trace back the tradi- 
tions in which they rejoice, find the 
strings corverging among these hills, 
The Celt, the Teuton, the Scandinavian, 
the Latin, the Slav, yield obedience to 
laws copied in a great measure from New 
England, and gather at town-meetings 
which impress them for the first time 
with the responsibilities of freemen. 
Their children attend schools modeled 
after New England; read histories of 
their country in which New England il- 
luminates almost every page of heroic 
achievement; and are proud that their 
children’s children may claim the heritage 
by blood as well as by adoption of two 
hundred and fifty years of virtues devel- 
oped on that sturdy stock amid apparent- 
ly adverse surroundings. They know 
that the brain that conceived the amend- 
ment which gave the ordinance of 1787 
its greatest importance, was educated 
within the borders of New England. 
They know that that amendment gave the 
Northwest eternally to Freedom, They 
know that that territory, made eternally 
free by that amendment, gave a million 
of men to uphold national unity in the 
War of the Great Rebellion. 

One would suppose that a race so force- 
ful to accomplish as the New Englander 
would if pioneers in a new country be- 
come remarkable for concentrated wealth. 
But such is not the case. The rich men 
of the West are not New England pioneers. 
The energy and faith which is impatient 
of and anticipates collateral and essential 
factors in thedevelopment of any enter- 
prise generally lead to financial failure. 
Financial reverses ultimate and irremedi- 
able have often been the fate of the ex- 
ploiters and promoters of great enter- 
prises among the pioneers. Such men 
were ahead of their time. Sanguine and 
hopeful as they were they would not 
wait. They failed but their work re- 
mained. It was possibly this incident of 
failure which made their influence more 
widely felt. They were fertile of resource 
and flexible as tomethods, or became so. 
They never lost heart. Their change in 
condition brought them in contact with 
many people. Their influence became at- 
mospheric. It has often seemed to me 
that they regarded life as a gymnasium; 
thatit made but little difference whether 
they were on the flying trapeze, the. par- 
allel bars, or the health-lift. It was all 
exercise healthful and invigorating. The 
idea impressed upon fhe observer was 
that life to them was the philosophy 
of action and experiment. Results 
acheived altho grateful were not the 
limit to action but promotive of further 
effort. Their activity of mind or muscle, 
or both combined, made them aggressive; 
but many men have been aggressive and 
left but little impress upon their times. 
What was it and what is it that has made 
and isstill making the Yankee (and now 
Iuse it in a broader sense than one of 
New England birth or descent) the molder 
of the destinies of the continent? Other 





communities have been reared under as 


threatening skies and on as thankless a soil. 
The sun has been as niggardly in his 
dealings with other peoples as with them 
and yet no exceptional results have fol- 
lowed. 

I believe the solution to be that the men 
who founded these commonwealths were 
men of faith—[applause|—not that faith 
which is the mother of superstition, but 
a faith that feels, that thinks, that in- 
quires, that believes. Other factors were 
undoubtedly required—of blood, of cli- 
mate, of soil, but without faith all these 
would not have insured the Yankee his des- 


‘tiny. Without a faith like theirs,these com- 


munities might have thriven, might have 
increased in numbers and laid up store 
of treasure; but their influence would 
never have reached beyond their respect- 
ive clans. Faith is the ladder on which 
angels descend to and ascend from nations 
as well as individuals. It is that faith that 
reasons, doubts and believes that is the 
mainspring of Yankee character to-day. 
He may dally with agnosticism; he may 
swing out over the chasm of unbelief; he 
may sit for ashort season in the seat of 
the scornful, but his fingers clutch tightly 
round the cord that connects him with 
the faith of his fathers. [Applause.] He 
may accept modifications of non-essen- 
tials, but when he abandons the essen- 
tials he ceases to be a typical Yankee. 
His force, his motive power is gone. 

The point often made by Western men 
that men like plants are improved by 
transplanting, [ will not discuss. That 
a Yankee is improved by transplanting 
from New England to the valley of the 
Great Lakes, delicacy forbids my assert- 
ing [laughter]; but I will say this that 
as far as society goes the term West is 
fast losing its significance. The New 
Englander can travel to the Golden Gate 
and hear the songs of his childhood sung 
on almost every inhabited square mile of 
intervening territory. [Applause.] 

New England is no longer the only 
hive whence Yankees swarm. Her ideas 
have pervaded all communities from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. She has prevailed 
because her Faith, ber methods have ap- 
pealed to the soul of man. Whether her 
exceptional mission as a section is ended 
or not, it matters little. Whether she 
shall send out from her borders men and 
women to settle the waste places and dif- 
fuse good morals and correct political 
ideas, is now of little consequence. It 
has often occurred to me that her mission 
with the Saxon is ended, and that now 
her work lies with the Celt, the Scandi- 
navian and other strains of blood. It 
may be that the teeming West may at 
some future day repay the debt incurred 
by reflecting back a civilization which, 
flowing from the parent states, has be- 
come enriched and multiplied in a wider 
arena, which has been invigorated and 
stimulated by a fusion with many races, 
but of which the base has been furnished 
by New England. (Applause.) 

Already the bounds of the West have 
been reached, and soon the intervening 
spaces will be filled with the faith, the 
restless activity and the fruitful ideas of 
her children. The continent is hers— 
not ina selfish proprietary ownership, but 
in that higher sense that her opinions, 
her convictions born of stern conditions 
sway and govern by virtue of their secur- 
ing the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber. [Applause.] 

Wherever the church, the school-house 
and the town-meeting stimulate,direct and 
control; wherever men in this country 
aspire to a higher life and work up to it; 
wherever communities are disquieted be- 
cause equal rights are not conceded to all; 
wherever the word Nation is spelled with 
a big “‘ N,” there will be New England, 
whatever be the latitude or longtitude. 
[Applause. } 

Other celebrations of this day will be 
had; other men and women will fill our 
places; but in fifty years no topic like the 
one to which I respond will be given out. 
New England at the West will not be on 
the program. It will convey no meaning 
save in a geographical sense, for in relig- 
ion, in social and political life, in tradi- 
tions of the past and hopes for the fu- 
ture, New England and the West will be 





interchangeable terms, [Applause.] 
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THE PRESIDENT OF THE DAy:—We have 
with us to-day the youngest living ex-Vice 
President of the United States of Ameri- 
ca. (Applause anda cry of ‘‘Good.”) His 
topic is ‘‘Greetings on Independence 
Day.” It was he who wasassociated with 
the immortal Lincoln [applause, | whom he 
materially assisted in directing the ener- 
gies of the patriotic North in the suppres- 
sion of the Rebellion—and it was sup- 
pressed [applause], establishing the right 
and confirming the power of the general 
Government to rule over every acre of 
Uncle Sam’s domains from Maine toTexas 
and from the Atlantic to the Pacific. And 
let us, friends and fellow-citizens of Con- 
necticut, greet the venerable statesman of 
Maine with a hearty three cheers; and 
may I ask you the favor to rise to your 
feet and every one that has a handker- 
chief wave it in honor of Honorable Han- 
nibal Hamlin, of Maine. [Cheers and 
tiger.] I bave the pleasure of introducing 
to you Hannibal Hamlin of Maine. 


GREETINGS ON INDEPENDENCE DAY. 





BY EX-VICE-PRESIDENT HANNISAL HAMLIN, 


Mr. President, Ladies and Fellow-Citi- 
zens: I can but thank you for this cordial 
greeting you give me and this expression 
of your respect. While itis true that I 
am announced here tospeak the congratu- 
lations of this grand day which brings us 
together, lamin truth and in deed not 
here to talk. With the shadow of eighty 
years gathering around me, I havearight 
to be entered upon the retired list [cries 
of ‘* No, no”], and if I am the youngest 
Vice-President living, I am as well vhe 
oldest [applause], as indeed I am the only 
one. I rejoice in being able to meet with 
you, felluw-citizens, on this day and to 
testify by my presence here the love I bear 
it and the manner in which I would par- 
ticipate in its commemoration. It is the 
day of the year; it is the day of our coun- 
try; nay, it is the day of the world. [Ap- 
plause. | 

It commemorates the period when the 
only true Republican Government was 
ever founded on earth. [Applause.] Ours 
is a Republican Government in essence 
and in spirit, and could it be administered 
in the very spirit which it contains, and 
carry out truthfully and correctly the 

views of its founders, it would be a per- 
fect government; butit is sometimes mis- 
governed and mismanaged and seems 
somewhat to fail in the true object for 
which it was instituted. Other Republics, 
sv called, have been founded in the world; 
we have had them in almost every age 
and in almost every country; and with 
the great light that our Republic has shed 
upon the world, I fear that other Repub- 
lics existing to-day do not comprehend 
everything that is contained within the 
formation of a Republican Government. 
Indeed, no Republican Government can be 
founded or exist in the world unless it be 
supported by an appropriate and proper 
degree of intelligence in the constituency 
of the Republic. Now while I am not 
here to speak, I will say a very few words 
in congratulation of the day. 

We are standing with this beautiful sky 
bending above us, with the bright sun 

shining upon us, with the minstrelsy of 
the feathered tribes around us; and we 
may congratulate each other upon this 
glorious day as well as the glorious events 
that it marks and commemorates. [Ap- 
plause. | 

I think we may be grateful for the 
grand progress which has been made 
under this wise Government founded by 
our fathers. Within the period of one 
hundred years we have made more sub- 
stantial progress than marks the era of 
ages in other Governments of the world. 
[Applause.| Mark you, within my own 
life I have witnessed, not perhaps pre- 
cisely the discovery of the power of 
steam, but the application of all its 
powers until it has carried its perfection 
to that point which, only in a little while, 
wiil allow us to repose in quiet and let 
steam run the world. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] Why, when you see the applica- 
tion of steam to the improved machinery 
of the day, and see that machinery acting 
almost with the power of thought, you 


that there is individual thought at the 
back of it. When you look at our rail- 
roads stretching across the continent, 
opening up a commerce that never would 
have existed but with the aid of steam; 
when you go with me into the manufac- 
turing establishments of this country and 
see the mighty work that is there being 
done by steam; and when you see the 
Stars and Stripes floating from the mast- 
head of our ships sailing the trackless 
ocean all over, you can begin to compre- 
hend ina very slight degree the wonderful 
power and the wonderful achievements 
arising from the discovery of the power 
of steam. This age has made a new 
commerce; it has revolutionized all the 
notions and channels of ancient com- 
merce, 

Following the application of the power 
of steam, we have come to another in- 
vention within a very brief period, where 
the girdle has been put around the earth 
in less than forty seconds. What would 
have been said of our fathers and our 
mothers had they predicted that within 
half a century the good people here in 
Woodstock, or Putnam, or wherever you 
could getin connection with the telegraph, 
could sit down and hold immediate com- 
munication with a citizen upon the 
utmost verge of the Republic? Why, 
they would have hung that man or that 
woman for witchcraft, if they never had 
hung anybody before. [Laughter. | 

Well, following along in the train of 
the inventions of this century which 
come from the wise founding of this free 
government by our fathers—that is where 
they come from, the next is this thing 
that they call a telephone; that is the 
most marvelous, on the whole, 1 think, 
of all of them; and I tell you, my friends, 
you must be very careful in your deport- 
ment to the ladies; it is very important. 
Why, do you reflect that there is not a 
lady in this country that has not got a 
tongue two hundred miles long to-day; 
there isn’t one, not one. [Laughter.] 
Why, I know as well as I know anything 
in the world,if I could put you in com- 
munication with my dear wife, who is 
detained from you by a very sad death in 
the family, I should hear her whispering 
in my ear, ‘Hannibal, be careful and not 
get too tired.” [Laughter and applause. | 
To think that you can sit down and talk 
with your wife, or your friend, or your 
neighbor, or with anybody with whom 
you are acquainted, a hundred miles 
away or more, and get the tones of the 
voice through the telephonic medium! 

There is another remarkable improve- 
ment in this age, scarce acentury that 
we have been a government, and that is 
perhaps more marvelous still. I refer to 
the phonograph, which is a kind of in- 
strument where you talk intoa hopper as 
you put grist into a mill [laughter], and 
they turn a crank and they stow away 
what you say in that machine. There it 
is,and they may send that machine to the 

utmost verge of the earth, or they may 
keep it in the long centuries that are to 
come to us, and when those centuries 
shall have elapsed, or that vast dis- 
tance have been traversed, turn the crank 
and off comes what you said into that 
hopper [laughter]; and that is another of 
the remarkable inventions, one of the 
things that mark the progress of the cen- 
tury and of less than a century. 

Well, I have done some talking in my 
day, and IT believe, upon my word, that I 
said to my good people down in my state 
on last memorial day, when I addressed 
the Grand Army of the Republic, that it 
was the last public speech I would ever 
make in my life, and nowI want you to 
understand this ispnly a little talk, be- 
cause I must keep my word [Mr. Bowen: 
No, no]—No, my friend, no; if you fur- 
nish the lungs and the muscles I wil) go 
on, but you cannot do it. 

Thanksgiving teGod that we are gath- 
ered here to-day with the last vestige of 
human slavery swept from the land. 
[Great applause and acry of Amen.] For 
long ‘years we lived under a government 
that was a contradiction in itself. [A cry 
of ** Right.”"] You read your Declaration 
of Independence and you made it acon- 
tradiction in the exhibition of your 





can hardly divest yourselves of the idea 


government, Slavery has gone and we 





are now enjoying a Republic of Free- 
men. 

There is, indeed, as you run back your 
mind over all the century, hardly a thing 
for which we to-day may not extend our 
thanksgiving to God. A hundred years 
—how many blots have been seen upon 
the sunny page of human history! A 
hundred years—how many throes and 
convulsions have agitated the nations of 
the earth! But liberty, like the genius of 
universal emancipation, within that time 
has been abroad throughout the world. 
She has visitea the land of the foaming 
cataract and the mighty avalanche, and 
she has lifted liberty upor. her mountains 
and her hills. [Applause and a cry of 
Amen.] She has advanced free govern- 
ment in other nations. Indeed, where 
despotic governments once existed, they 
are directed by limited monarchies, and 
England to-day has a free government. 
[Applause. } 

Hardly a blot, however, upon this page 
can be discovered aside, perhaps, from 
unfortunate Russia. The Cossack’s scream 
and the Tartar’s yell may be heard where 
once echoed the shouts of freemen; but 
in almost every land upward and onward 
has been the progress of a liberal govern- 
ment, of freer and more intelligent 
thought. Did it not come from the pa- 
triotism of our fathers, the founders of 
our government? Yes. 

It is historically said that Hamilcar 
swore his sun upon his knee in eternal 
hostility to the Romans. We can do 
wiser here to-day. We can swear upon 
this altar of our country devotion to lib- 
erty and to our free institutions. [Ap- 
plause and a ery of ‘* Good.” 

And let me close by invoking from you 
that feeling which I myself possess: 

“In all my wanderings around this earth of 
care, 

In all my griefs, and God has given my share; 

Where’er I roam, whatever realms I see, 

My Country. Oh! my heart yet turns to thee.” 
[Repeated applause and three more cheers 
for Mr. Hamlin. | 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE DAY:—The next 
subject 1s one in which we are doubtless all 
interested, ‘*‘ Personai Temperance,” and 
the address is to be delivered by one who 
for all his life has beena total abstinence 
man [applause]; one who honors the State 
of Connecticut by representing it in the 
Senate of the United States. [Applause. ] 
I have the pleasure of introducing to you, 
altho Ido not believe he needs an intro- 
duction, the Hon. O. H. Platt, of Connec- 
ticut. [Applause.] 


PERSONAL TEMPERANCE. 





BY SENATOR 0, H. PLATT. 





I have done to-day what I seldom do, 
what I have never done in the Senate—I 
have prepared a written speech, and in 
preparing it Imade my salutation in these 
words: ‘‘Mr. Chairman and feliow-citi- 
zens”; but when Icame here and heard 
each speaker first address himself to the 
ladies in the assembly, I felt at first a 
little ashamed that my salutation did not 
mention the ladies; however, I availed 
myself very quickly of the thought that 
by the Fourteenth Amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States all the 
ladies of the United States are citizens 
equally with the gentlemen [applause]; 
and my salutation comprises the ladies. 
[A voice: ‘‘ Embraces ?”] 

SENATOR PLATT:—Embraces, yes. [Gen- 
eral laughter and applause. | 
Mr. Chairman and Fellow-Citizens: 

In speaking briefly to-day on personal 
temperance a definitiox is first in order. 
By temperance I mean total abstinence. 
In my estimation the only consistent tem- 
perance man is one who absolutely re- 
fuses, at all times and under all circum- 
stances, to drink any kind of intoxicating 
liquor as a beverage. 

Bearing this definition in mind, let me 
say that I do not engage in a political 
discussion. I donot say whether prohi- 
bition or high license is the most desir- 
able form of legislation for the practical 
diminution of the terrible drink evil. I 
do not criticise any form, phase or meth- 
od of temperance work, I purposely re- 





frain from doing so, because I have to- 
day a single purpose in miné4; it is to ap- 
peal to men not to drink. 

I feel that this appeal is especially 
timely, because I fear that in the fierce 
contention which is going on respecting 
the methods and means by which the 
temperance ‘‘ cause” is to be promoted, the 
vital necessity of personal temperance is 
to some extent forgotten, and individual 
drinking increases. So I wish dispassion- 
ately, sympathetically but earnestly to 
press home on all who hear my voice or 
read my words, this one question: Will 
you refrain from drinking? 

T know how dull the consciences of men 
are on this subject; how tyrannical the 
customs and usages of social life are; how 
the inclination has impaired and subjuga- 
ted the will; I know how argument falls 
unheeded, how hard it is to make any one 
man feel that his drinking is either wrong 
in itself or prejudicial to the interests of 
society. ButI firmly believe that tem- 
perance is to make no great progress 
toward final triumph in this country or 
elsewhere until a much larger propurtion 
of men become total abstaincr., and avuw 
themselves to be such. 

Tam a Prohibitionist. I ardently de- 
sire that the manufacture and sale and 
importation of intoxicating liquors shall 
be declared unlawful everywhere, except 
for those purposes which all admit to be 
proper and useful; but I have no faith in 
the effectual suppression of the liquor 
traffic while so many of our citizens 
drink. 

The way for prohibition must be pre- 
pared by increased total abstinence before 
prohibition can become an accomplished 
fact. Why quarrel angrily about the 
best way to declare prohibition, while 
such a large majority of mendrmk? A 
Christian Church is impossible unless men 
lead actual Christian lives. The form, 
the organization might exist without the 
actual Christian, but such a Church 
would be only a powerless name. You 
may possibly pass laws prohibiting liquor 
selling without more total abstainers, but 
prohibition will exist in name only, The 
real evil in our community is the drink- 
ing of intoxicating liquor. It is drinking 
the evil of which includes and over- 
shadows the evil of the sale; itis drink- 
ing, the evilof which includes and over- 
shadows the evil of intemperance. In 
our righteous onslaught upon the sale of 
liquor we must not forget this fact. 

I would not fora moment weaken the 
sentiment which condemns the liquor 
traffic. It isa cursed trade; it is a busi- 
ness abhorrent to true men and to God; 
it is intrenched in power, it affiliates with, 
encourages and directs the worst ele- 
ments of society. It threatens the pros- 
perity and very existence of government. 
But, however bad, abhorrent and danger- 
ous the sale may be, itis drink which de- 
bases manhood, which poisons social life, 
which imperils free government. 

The sale of liquor goes on simply be- 
cause men drink. The efforts to suppress 
or restrain the sale are alike futile simply 
because men drink —because you drink, 
my friend, if you do. Liquor is sold to 
be drank. It is undeniable that liquor 
selling encourages drinking and causes 
drinking. In a true sense liquor selling 
makes drunkards, results in horrid waste, 
begets crime, But it is equally undenia- 
ble that without drinking, none of these 
dreadful results will follow the sale. In 
a truer sense it-is drinking that makes 
drunkards; drinking that wastes and de- 
stroys; drinking that generates crime. 

Others may dwell upon the €vils of in- 
temperance, upon the evils of liquor sell- 
ing. I emphasize the evils of liquor 
drinking. I call upon the man who drinks 
to put anend to this great drink evil, so 
far as he can do so, by totally abstaining 
from drink. For after all it is a personal 
question, an individual question. When 
the total abstinence units outnumber the 
drink units in society, then temperance 
will succeed. And you, my friend, are a 
social unit. Are you a total abstinence 
unit or a drink unit? If a drink unit you 
have but one thing to do for temperance. 
and that is to go over into the other col- 
umn. 

We sink individuality too much in 
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these days: we shirk individual responsi- 
bility too much, and erect moral stand- 
ards for other people toe much. We put 
blame on classes; we work, we legislate 
for the benefit or reformation of classes 
of men. We forget the interests of the 
individual in our effort to benefit and up- 
lift the class. But the evangel of total 
abstinence, like the Gospel of Christ, 
comes to every man, and it must be 
accepted or rejected by each. If, as has 
been so truly said, Christianity is a life, 
so is temperance a life—your life and 
mine. The good wishes for the temper- 
ance cause of the man who drinks, be it 
little or much, are like the good will of 
the sinner, small or great for the Church. 
Neither Church nor cause can thrive or 
live on such support. 

We flatter ourselves that temperance 
has made progress. We felicitate our- 
selves that it now attracts universal at- 
tention; that it agitates the whole coun- 
try. But what precise thing is it which 
has made progress; what is it that has at- 
tracted universal attention, and which 
agitates the whole country? Is it the 
question of personal temperance? What 
does temperance progress mean in your 
mind; an increase of personal temperance, 
or an increased likelihood of the adoption 
of a constitutional amendment, the pass- 
age of a prohibitory law, or more efficient 
license laws? 

There was quite a religious struggle 
last fall over the question whether a 
young man who would not deny a belief 
in probation after death should be allowed 
to go as a missionary to the heathen. It 
was a fierce contest; it was agitation. It 
attracted universal attention; it was de- 
cided. Was it real missionary progress? 
Is not the progress of the missionary 
cause after all to depend on whether 
heathens can be persuaded to change their 
lives and pattern them after the life of 
Him who came to save that which is iost ? 
My question is this: Can there be any real 
progress of temperance unless there is in- 

creased total abstinence ? 

Viewing the work of a century I am 
glad to note an increase in the number of 
total abstainers in proportion to popula- 
tion. But is it true as to the last deeade? 
There has been a great deal of work and 
effort during the last ten years, but do 
you think that total abstinence has in- 
creased materially and relatively during 
that time? Ithink habitual drinking is 
less universal than before the Lyman 
Beecher and the Washingtonian move- 
ments. Perhaps habitual drinking has 
decreased during the last decade. To put 
it in other language, perhaps the number 
of constant drinkers has relatively de- 
creased in ten years; lam not sure. If 
it be so let us thank God and take cour- 
age! But the vital question, the answer 
to which determines whether temperance 
is making real and permanent progress, 
is whether fewer persons in proportion to 
population are drinking now than five or 
ten years since, for lam fully convinced 
that all apparent progress in temperance 
is unreal unless predicated on increased 
total abstinence. How shall we deter- 
mine this question? Taking the last ten 
years together, the cost to the people of 
liquors annually consumed has increased 
as rapidly as our population I think. It 
is enormous and appalling, amounting 
now to between seven hundred and nine 
hundred millions of dollars. This waste 
of itself is enough to startle men out of 
their supine indifference to the drink 
evil. But my thought to-day is in an- 
other direction. 

When we consider the increase in the 
consumption of malt liquors of late, we 
may doubt whether as much alcohol, as 
much actual poison, isconsumed now per 
capita as ten years since. That may be 
a ground for some thankfulness and en- 
couragement; Iam not quite sure that it 
is, however. But when we consider the 
appalling increase in the annual drink cost 

we are forced, sorrowfully forced, to the 

conclusion that total abstinence is not 
relatively on the increase. If this be so 
we need not look further to find a reason 
for the fact that the sale of liquor is not 
practically suppressed or restrained. My 
observation leads me to the same conclu- 


called occasional drinkers has increased 

of late and is increasing. 

Go into any community and how many 

men will you fine who never drink? That 

is an unpleasant question to ask; it is an 

unpleasant question toanswer. Question 

and answer alike seem to imply personal 

reproach. But it needs to be asked and to 

be answered. You will find a great many 

men who do not drink often or much, but 

how many who never drink at all; how 

many who can put their hand on hearts, 

lovk you in the eye, and say: ‘‘ lama total 

abstainer’”’? In rural communities, where 
the temperance sentiment has been cher- 
ished and nursed, and where the quiet 
home life and moral training remove and 
shield from temptation, the proportion 
will be largest. Woodstock is such a 
piace—my ideal of a restful, quiet home, 
a place where the drink evil should be 
unknown. And yetI fear I shall startle 
your thought with the question : What 
is the proportion of men in Woodstock 
who never drink ? 

As you go to the larger towns and to 
the cities where occupations are more 
diversified, where the struggles of life in- 
crease mental friction, and social customs 
and contact increase both opportunity 
and temptation to indulge, the proportion 
of drinkers is alarmingly increased. We 
call this, our State, ‘‘ The land of steady 
habits,” and yet who, with opportunity 
for observation, will affirm that one-half 
of the male adults in Connecticut, or 
even one-fourth of them never drink in- 
toxicating liquor in any form or under 
any circumstances? I should hardly dare 
state my opinion as to how small the 
proportion of total abstainers, of men 
who always abstain, really is in Connec- 
ticut, and our state is no worse than other 
states. I do not willingly make these 
suggestions. I wish I could shut my 
eyes to them; I wish I could believe that 
temperance was making triumphant 
progress. But I stand discouraged and 
appalled in front of the fact that we have 
so few total abstainers. If three-fourths 
of our men drink, if they ever drink; how 
can we expect temperance to make any 
enduring progress? No positive temper- 
ance advancement has ever been made 
in the world that has not been predicated 
upon and attended by increased total ab- 
stinence. 

The most difficult phase of the problem 
is that those who drink least most effect- 
ually hinder temperance progress. Is 
this proposition a harsh one? I believe 
it to be true, and I state it for the sake of 
truth and of temperance. When I as- 
sume that three-fourths of our male 
adults drink, I do not mean to*be under- 
stood that three-fourths, or even one- 
fourth, of them are intemperate or exces- 
sive drinkers, in the popular meaning of 
those terms. The drunkards, the hard 
drinkers, and the liquor sellers combined 
could not hinder temperance progress for 
an hour if their efforts were not supple- 
mented by the influence of the occasional 
drinkers. The great majority of those 
who drink are occasional drinkers only— 
men who do not drink enough, in their 
own estimation or the estimation of the 
general public, to do any harm, but who 
drink just enough to array their influence, 
as well as their example, on the side of 
drink instead of on the side of temper- 
ance. If it be known that a man drinks 
champagne once a month, that is suffi- 
cient to destroy his influence for temper- 
ance. If aman drinks beer once a week, 
and it is not publicly known, he does not 
usually assume the réle of a temperance 
advocate. He scarcely feels like asking 
others not to drink ; he does not think it 
exactly consistent to rebuke the man of 
whom he buys the wine or the beer for 
liquor selling. The most he feels like 
doing is in a silent way to wish the cause 
ot temperance success, and ina quiet way 
to deplore what he calls the evils of in- 
temperance. 

It is just these occasional drinkers who 
constitute the barrier over which the 
temperance reform does not, and in the 
nature of things cannot pass. If there 
were but two classes, if there were only 
the intemperate and hard drinkers in one 
class and all others were total abstainers, 





sion, the number of those who may be 





at once. We could pass prohibitory laws 

and enforce them. We could practically 

suppress the sale, and, better than all, 

when the present generation of intemper- 

ate and habitual drinkers died out we 

should have no more forever, for the 

drunkard is an evolution; he is evolved 

from the occasional drinker. There is no 

missing link; the process of evolution is 

apparent. Now we pass_ prohibitory 

laws, if at all, with mighty struggle; we 

euaforce them only partially by the most 

strenuous effort: and, worse than all, the 

process of drunkard development goes on 

unchecked. 

Does any one doubt that we could pass 

and easily enforce prohibitory laws in 

Connecticut if a clear majority of our 

citizens were true total abstainers? Add 

to the present total abstainers the occa- 

sional drinkers, and does any one doubt 

that there would be such a majority? 

Would to God it might be. 

Who then stands in the way; whoare 

most responsible for failure? I sorrow- 

fully repeat my conviction thatit is the 

men who drink but occasionally and who 
are considered ‘‘temperate” men; the men 

who only drink wine at dinners or recep- 
tions, beer when asked, whisky when it 
seems awkward to refuse. To such 
drinkers I appeal to become total abstain- 
ers. They can easily abstain if they will; 
abstinence would involve no sacrifice; 
would require no great moral struggle; 
but oh, what an uplifting ef humanity 
there would be as a result of such ab- 
stinence! 

These occasional drinkers are to be 
found among the most forceful and in- 
fluential men of society. Many of them 
are typical representatives of American 
energy. They largely control business 
and enterprise and public affairs. They 
are to be found among the inventors, the 
artisans, the cunning craftsmen and the 
honest toilers who are making American 
civilization the marvel of the world; 
among students and scholars and profess- 
ors; among legislators and statesmen; 
among the strongest and brightest and 
ablest of all classes of men. What a 
power they might exercise for temper- 
ance. Such drinkers seem to be, I believe 
they are, unconscious that their drinking 
is either harmful to themselves or others. 
They do not regard occasional or moder- 
ate drinking (as they term it) as involving 
moral wrong or working social evil. 
They regard drinking as a matter which 
concerns no one but themselves. They 
feel that so long as they refrain from ex- 
eess they are open to no criticism, and 
that no one should question their right to 
do as they choose in respect to drinking in- 
toxicating liquor. They, lam convinced, 
really believe that they suffer no harm or 
loss by such occasional drinking. They 
feel disposed to resent advice or sugges- 
tion regarding drinking. Aside from this 
matter of drinking (perhaps I should say 
in spite of it), they are noble, genial, sym- 
pathetic, public-spirited and useful men. 
It never occurs to them that they owe 
anything to others in this matter, either 
by way of example or influence. When 
the dreadful results of intemperance are 
portrayed, they admit and deplore then 
equally with the total abstainer. When 
they see a life ruined, a home destroyed, a 
crime committed as the result of drinking, 
they are as shocked as any one. And yet 
they drink—drink without compunction 
and without fear. Personal intemperance 
isin their eyesadisgraceandaruin. They 
know indeed that every poor, intemperate 
sot, every alcohol-impelled criminal once 
stood precisely where they stand, argued 
and felt precisely as they argue and feel, 
and so feeling and arguing passed on out 
of the ranks of occasional drinkers into 
the company of drunkards and criminals. 
They beheld the passage with pity, but 
with no sense of personal danger or per- 
sonal responsibility. Conscience does not 
reproach them for drinking. I believe 
them utterly oblivious to the idea that 
drinking as they drink is even a misfor- 
tune. Indeed, they regard one who as- 


serts that occasional or moderate drink- 
ing is wrong as a fanatic or a “crank.” 
Many of my best friends will regard what 
[ au saying to-day as evidence of a strange 





the temperance problem would be settled 


be excused and as soon as possible for- 
gotten. 

Such occasional drinkers have no con- 
suming appetite for intoxicating liquor. 
Most of them affirm, and I think truly, 
that they really care nothing foritin any 
form; that alcohol in its coarser and dead- 
lier forms is abhorrent tothem. They 
feel and will express a conscious pride 
in never over-stepping the limits of mod- 
eration; that seems to be their test of 
manly strength. Ithink they feel that 
they would be ashamed to acknowledge 
themselves total abstainers. Abstinence 
with them is nota test of manly strength, 
but rather some evidence of a foolish 
weakness. If one says in their presence, 
“T never drink,” he observes an expres- 
sion of pity on their faces, and is con- 
scious that a feeling of friendship only 
prevents a sneer from accompanying the 
pity. 

Have I fairly stated the situation? Is 
my picture of the occasional drinker over- 
drawn or offensive? It isnot intended to 
be, and if not, what is to be done? How 
shall the occasional drinker be converted 
into a total abstainer? If I could answer 
the question I should know how the tem- 
perance movement was to beceme a con- 
quering, omnipotent power for good, 

I judge no man’s conduct in the matter 
of drink ; we are all moral agents and 
must answer for ourselves. With my 
light, my indulgence in intoxicating 
liquor of any kind, as a beverage, would 
be a moral wrong, a loss of manhood, and 
I believe a social disaster. My conscience 
tells me that if I were to drink any kind 
of intoxicating liquor at all it would be a 
sin. My path of duty is plain. Ido not 
set the standard of moral duiy for my 
friends who drink sparingly, and as they 
think harmlessly. I must abide by my 
own standard. 

In making my appeal to-day to the oc- 
casional drinker to cease drinking I pur- 
posely pass the question whether occa- 
sional drinking is morally wrong. Each 
man must settle that question with his 
conscience and his Maker. 

If the moderate drinker conscientiously 
believes that in so drinking he is guilty 
of no moral wrong, I want to suggest to 
‘him another reason why he should not 
drink at all—a reason which it seems to 
me he must appreciate. 

I accept his statement that he does not 
drink to satisfy an appetite, nor because 
he craves or cares for the liquor which he 
drinks. Ido not even ask him why he 
drinks. But on this day when the patri- 
otic impulse dominates every American 
citizen, I appeal to his patriotism, and in 
its name I ask him not to drink. 

Free government is always in peril. Its 
danger lies primarily with the individual. 
When the individuals composing a repub- 
lic lose the capacity or purpose to wisely 
govern themselves, the republic loses 
both the capacity and purpose of self-gov- 
ernment. If a majority of our citizens 
were drunkards and liquor sellers the re- 
public could not endure for a decade. 
If our country is to be permanently di- 
rected and controlled by liquor sellers 
and excessive liquor drinkers, its only 
future will be governmental hell. Drink 
unrestrained will destroy free govern- 
ment. How much do we lack now of 
being controlled by liquor sellers and ex- 
cessive liquor drinkers? Which is the 
dominating force, politically speaking, in 
national affairs to-day, temperance or 
drink? 

I say nothing about parties in this con- 
nection. In my judgment there is far too 
much recrimination among those who 
make up the real temperance force of the 
country. The strength of temperance is 
measured by the number of men and wo- 
men who are total abstainers. They are 
to be found in all parties and in no party. 

What I contrast is the aggregate temper- 
ance force with the aggregate drink force 
in the country. Which is the stronger? 
I will not admit that the drink force is 
the stronger, for that is to admit the be- 
ginning of the dissolution of republican 
government. 

Every occasional drinker, will, I think, 
admit that these antagonistic forces exist 
—the drink force threatening the pros- 





fanaticism or crankiness, something to 


perity and very existence of self-govern- 
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ment, the temperance force defending | It is only because they are reinforced by 


and conserving self-government. How 
are these contending forces constituted ? 
Do not all the men and women who sell 
or drink intoxicating liquor constitute 
the drink power, and do not the men and 
women who purposely abstain from drink- 
ing constitute the temperance power? Is 
there any neutral ground for the occa- 
sional drinker? Of which force is he a 
component part? Can it be possible that 
he constitutes no part of eitner force? 

Suppose that when the occasional 
drinker takes a glass of champagne at a 
social dinner, the eyes of all the men and 
women of the nation were focussed upon 
him, with which force would he be 
counted; with which force is he counted ? 
Let the occasional drinker, when next he 
takes a glass of whisky with a business 
companion, ask himself the question to 
to which force he really belongs, to the 
drink force or the temperance force? He 
will try toanswer that he belongs to the 
temperance force because he does not 
drink to excess. But will he satisfy his 
own sense of truth by that answer? On 
which side does the man who sells the 
whisky which he drinks count bim, tho 
he drinks but a single glass ? 

Where is the influence of the man who 
drinks—I do not say who drinks much or 
drinks little, but who drinks? Can it be 
with temperance? But suppose the occa- 
sional drinker says: ‘‘ True, I am not a 
total abstainer; Ido not pretend to be; 
but I am truly and heartilyin favor of 
temperance reform. I am in favor of 
prohibition. I will take the chances that 
Ican get my wine and my beer, and if I 
can’t I will make no complaint.” Which 
counts most in the contest, his public dec- 
laration of his avowed drinking act? Will 
temperance ever triumph, will prohibi- 
tion ever succeed with such support? 

Oh, my drinking friends, do you not 
see that the primal condition of further 
temperance progress in the country is an 
assured majority of total abstainers? 
And what prevents such a majority, ex- 
cept that men who drink only occasional- 
ly refuse to give up drinking? The liquor 
sellers,the men of ungovernable appetites, 
the habitual drinkers alone could not 
hold up the liquor traftic for six months. 





those who say they do not drink to satisfy 
appetite, and only drink in moderation 
that the liquor traffic thrives boldly and 
defiantly, The sale goes on simply be- 
cause the occasional drinker must have 
the opportunity to buy what he wants 
for occasional consumption. The tem- 
perance movement is dying in the house 
of its worshipers because the occasional 
drinker will drink. ‘ 


I have departed to-day from the beaten 
track of temperance argument. I have 
used new terms instead of old ones. In- 
stead of denouncing the ‘‘rum power” I 
have tried to fix your thought on drink 
power. I have not spoken of the evils of 
intemperance, but rather of the evils of 
drink, for I am persuaded that itis drink- 
ing intoxicating liquor which is breaking 
down national integrity and threatening 
free institutions, and that all who drink 
must accept their share of responsibility. 

I have purposely omitted the discussion 
of means and methods. I have purposely 
ignored the political features of the tem- 
perance movement, for I desired to fix 
one fact in your minds and press home 
upon your consideration one suggestion 
only. The fact is this; all successful 
temperance reform must be predicated on 
total abstinence. The suggestion is that 
the men who now drink but occasionally 
can put an immediate stop to the terrible 
drink evil of the land if they will cease to 
drink at all; if they will but practice and 
avow total abstinence the triumph of 
temperance will come in its glory. 

I entreat, then, the men who drink 
spariagly, occasionally, eer aging & to 
listen to myappeal. It is made in kind- 
ness and in love, but I emphasize it with 
all the earnestness of my nature, DO NOT 
DRINK AT ALL. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE Day:—Mr., John 
Eliot Bowen will now read the poems- 
‘Songs of Toil,” by the Queen of Ri- 
mania. 


Mr. JoHN E, BowEN:—Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen: The six short poems, under the 
general title of ‘‘Songs of Toil,” that I 
am toread to you to-day, were written 
by Elizabeth, Queen of Raimania, or 
‘Carmen Sylva,” as she is known in lit- 
terature. These poems are presented to 
the public to-day for the first time, and 
with the approval of the Queen, who 
gives her permission that they be read 
here to-day. They are written in the 
German language, which is the native 
language of their author; but transla- 
tions of them have been made, andI shall 
confine myself to the English translation. 





BY ‘* CARMEN SYLVA,’ 


> QUEEN OF RUMANIA. 


TRANSLATED BY JOHN ELIOT BOoW2dn. 


SCHEERENSCHLEIFERLIED. 
BRINGT her die Scheeren, die Klingen fein, 
Ich mach’ sie gliinzend und scharf und rein; 
Es harrt mein Ridchen vor jeder Thir, 

Und schnurrt und wandert so fiir und fiir. 


Ich und mein Riidchen, wir geh’n vorbei; 
Es friigt mich Keiner, woher ich sei; 
Will Keiner weissen wie arm ich bin, 
Will Keiner héren wie weh mein Sinn. 


Mich schleift die Sorge bei Tag und Nacht, 

Und hat mich dennoch nicht fein gemacht; 

Mich schleift der Hunger, und macht doch 
nicht 

Den Witz mir schiirfer ein blank Gesicht. 

Mich schleift die Reue, und liisst mir doch 

Das Herze schartig und rostig noch. 

Das Rad ist emsig und rauh der Stein— 
Bringt her die Klingen—ich mach’ sie fein? 
BEIM SPINNEN. 

Ein Miagdlein schwebt dahin durch’s Feld, 
Den griinen Krug autf’s Haupt gestellt, 
Die rothe Nelk’ im rothen Mund, 
Der Leib so schlank, die Brust so rund: 
Geschiirzt eilt sie von hinnen, 

Beim Spinnen. 


Die Kunkel ihr im Giirtel steckt— 
Wie niedlich sie das Hiindchen reckt; 
Die Spindel tanzt und kommt und flieht; 
Sie horcht auf’s Vogelmaienlied, 
Auf aller Bichlein rinnen, 

Beim Spinnen. 


Am Nussbaum bei dem Brunnen steht 
Der schlanke Bursch, und harrt und spiht, 
Der Gurt so breit, das Hemde weiss, 
Das Haar ist schwarz, das Auge heiss— 
Was wird sie nun beginnen 

Beim Spinnen ? 


** Jetzt lauf mir nicht vorbei so toll! 
Hast keine Hand, der Krug ist voll; 

Die Nelke stehl’ ich mir zuerst, 

Und ob Du dich auch biegst und webrst, 
Den Kuss will ich gewinnen 

Beim Spinnep 





THE SCISSORS-GRINDER’S SONG. 
Fetch on your scissors, yourslender blade— 
To make them brilliant and sharp’s my 

trade; 
To every door-step my grindstone comes, 
And on and ever it strolls and hums. 


[ and my grindstone, we wander by, 

And no one asks me from whence come I; 
How poor I am, no one cares to know, 
None care to hear of my spirit’s wo. 


I’m ground by sorrow both day and night, 
And yet I never am polished bright; 

I’m ground by hunger, and tho it pales 
The face, to sharpen the wit it fails. 


I’m ground by grief, but the work is ill, 
For notched and rusty my heart is, still. 
The wheel is whirling, thestone has grit— 
Fetch on your steel—shallI sharpen it ? 





SPINNING SONG. 
hrough yonder tield there fares a maid, 
A water-jar upon her head, 
A pink between her rosy lips. 
Her form is lithe, and light she 1 rips; 
She hastes away so winning, 
While spinning. 


Her distatf from her belt depends— 
How simply she her hand extends; 
The dancing spindle flies along; 
She listens to the May-bird’s song, 
Or brooklets gayly dinning, 

While spinning. 


Beneath the tree the brook runs by, 
A tall lad stands and waits to spy; 
His chest is broad, his blouse is white, 
His hair is black, his eyes are bright— 
But what is she beginning 

While spinning ? 
‘* Now pass not by so quick and coy. 
The jar and flax your hands employ; 
So first I’ll steal the pink away. 
Tho in defense you stand at bay, 
A kiss you’ll find me winning 
While spinning.”’ 


Sie kommt von unter’m Baum heraus, 
Und sieht wir so verindert aus— 
Fort ist der Kinderiibermuth; 
Das Auge blickt voll tiefer Gluth 
In traumverlornem Sinnen 
Beim Spinnen. 


BEIM FUTTERN. ° 


Wie duftig riechts im Stall! Die Kiihe 
strecken 

Die Hiilse lang, mit ungeduld’gem 
Brummen, 

Den Klee begriissend mit zufriednem 
Summen, 


Und wie die Nasen sie so glinzend lecken! 


Die schinen Thiere mit dem Sammetkleide, 
Im goldnen Licht der Sommermorgen- 
sonne, 
Mit quellend unerschiipfem Lebens- 
bronne, 
Mit goldnen Sammetaugen voller Leide. 


Und stumm erdulden dann sie beim 
Gebiaren ; 
Der Schmerzen Pein, Wie sind die and’ren 
Kiihe 
Voll Mitgefiihl! Dass spiirlich und mit 
Miihe 
Sie an dem Tage brummend Milch gewih- 
ren. 
Das herz’ge Kalbchen muss ich nun beiil- 
gen, 
Die Hand im Eimer. Meine Fingertaugen 
Als Entertrug. Des zarten Maulchens 
Saugen 
Fihl’ ich so warm mit innigem Vergniigen. 


Dieselbe Hand die mir die Leute kiissen 
Voll Ebrfurcht, und die malt und spielt 
und dichtet— 
O hitt’ ich immer nur den Klee geschich- 
tet, 
Das unschuldsvoNe Kuhkind niren miissen! 





DER SAMANN. 
Aufsaugt die Sonne milde den Dunst der 
feuchten Erde, 
Die tief und duftig wartet auf’s neue 
Saatempfangen; 
Kornschnuitt und Stoppelfeuer und Erndte 
sind vergangen; 
Vorbei dem Untergrunde des scharfen 
Pflugs Beschwerde. 


Der Simann schreitet einsam und ernst auf 
brauner Erde— 
Zwei Schritte dann die Handvoll. Kein 
Zaudern und kein Bangen. 
Die kleinen Végel folgen und picken voll 
Verlangen. 
Er streut; doch Gottes Sonne muss gnadig 
rufen, ‘‘ Werde’’! 


Und ob der Frost sie tédtet ob Diirre sie 
vernichtet, 
Im Friihlingswinde wiegend die Halme 
auferstehen, 
Und in dem niichsten Herbste der Kérner 
Gold erschichtet. 


Es sieht die Fragen Keiner, die auf den 
Lippenflehen, 
Die bangenden Gedanken, die schwere Sorge 
dichtet. 
Mit fester Hand mussschweigend durch’s 
Feld der Siimann gehen. 


JULI. 
Die Blumenhauptchen begriissen sich 
In meinem Garten und nicken; 
Und duften erréthend und miissen sich 
Viel Liebesboten schicken. 


Die armen Blumen! sie michten geru 
Einander ziértlich umschlingen, 

Drum senden sie also den Duft, von Fern, 
Sich zu auf der Lufte Schwingen. 


In meinem Garten da schwebt und bebt 
Ein Wunderwerden lebendig; 

In meinem Garten da spinnt und webt 
Die Liebe Leben bestindig. 


DER GEIGENMACHER. 


Mir triumte, dass die Engel 
Im Chor herniedergeschwebt 

In meine kleine Werkstatt— 
VorGliick hab’ ich gebebt! 


Sie nahmen die Geigen alle 
Herab, wie Blumen geschaart, 
Begannen ein Tremulieren 
Wie Aeolsharfen zart. 


Dann schwoll es bis zum Brausen, 
Zur Jubelsymphonie, 

Und schluchzte Kiagen darwischen- 
So weinen Menschen nie! 


Es war der Sphiiren Jauchzen, 
Es war der Welten Leid; 

Und lichelnd spielten die Engel 
Wie Kinder im Strahlenkleid. 


Nun sollt Ihr mich betten und legen; 
Mir wird der Sarg nicht schwer; 





Ich kann die Geigen nicht héren 
Von Menschenhinden mehr! 





She comes forth from beneath the tree, 

And she appears so changed to me: 

Her childish confidence is dead; 

Her eye is full of passion, fed 

By thoughts and dreams beginning 
While spinning. 





FODDER-TIME. 


How sweet the manger smells ! The cows all 
listen 
With outstretched necks, and with im- 
patient lowing; 
They greet the clover, their content now 
showing— 
And how they lick their noses till they 
glisten! 


The velvet-coated beauties do not languish 

Beneath the morring’s golden light that’s 
breaking, 

The unexhausted spring of life awaking, 

Their golden eyes of velvet full of anguish. 


They patiently endure their pains. Bestow- 
ing 

Their sympathy, the other cows are ruing 

Their unproductive udders and renewing 

At milking time their labor and their low- 
ing. 


And now I must deceive the darling bossy— 
With hand in milk must make it suck 
my finger. 
Its tender lips cling close like joys that 
linger, 
And feel so warm with drippings white and 
flossy. 


This very hand my people with devotion 
Do kiss, which paints and plays and writes 
moreover— 
I would it had done naught but pile the 
clover 
To feed the kine that know no base emo- 
tion! 
THE SOWER. 
Beneath the mild sun vanish the vapor’s 
last wet traces, 
And for the autumn sowing the mellow 
soil lies steeping; 
The stubble fires have faded and ended is 
the reaping; 
The piercing plow has leveled the rough 
resisting places. 


' 
The solitary sower along the brown fleld 
paces— 
Two steps and then a handful,a rhythmic 
motion keeping. 
The eager sparrows follow, now pecking 
and now peeping. 
He sows; but ajl the increase accomplished 
by God’s grace is. 


And whether frost be fatal or drought be 
devastating, 
The blades rise green and slender for 
spring-time winds to flutter, 
As time of golden harvest the coming fal! 
awaiting. 


ry 
None see the silent yearnings the sower’s 
lips half utter, 
The carping care he suffers, distressing 
thoughts creating. 
With steady hand he paces afield without 
a mutter. 


JULY. 
My garden flowers, in summer bloom, 
With common greetings are bending; 
And each to other, ’mid blushing perfume, 
Their bearers of love are sending. 


The poor, poor flowers! they long to share 
Witb each their tender embraces; 

So send from afar, on the wings of the air, 
Their scents through the garden spaces. 


There hovers and hangs, among the leaves 
A marvel that ceaseth never; 

Among the leaves love spins and weaves 
The strands of life forever. 


THE VIOLIN-MAKER. 
I dreamed a chorus of angels 
Came down one night to me 
Within my little workshop— 
I trembled with ecstasy ! 


They took the violins to them, 

As children the flowers they find; 
They began an zolian quaver 

As soft as the sound of the wind. 


And then to a symphony swelling, 
To a burst of joy did it grow; 

But between I heard a sobbing— 
Ah, never do men weep so! 


The spheres were singing with triumph, 
The worlds were sobbing with wo; 

The angels were laughing and playing 
Like children with raiment aglow. 


Come, take me now te the graveyard; 
No longer the coffin I fear; 

The violin playing of mortals 
I never again can hear | 
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AFTERNOON. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE Day:-Friends and 
fellow-citizens, I regret to announce that 
Senator Sabin, of Minnesota, who was to 
make the next address on this occasion, 
is necessarily absent; but we have from 
him a telegram that the Secretary, Mr. 
Clarence W. Bowen, will now be pleased 
to read. 

Mr. C, W. BOWEN (after reading Sena- 


tor Sabin’s telegram, and the cable mes- 
sages given on page 1.) I have also been 
requested to read another letter. 
This letter was not written yester- 
day, nor is it a telegram that has 
been sent here to-day. It was written in 
that historic year 1776, and was written 
by George Washington and by that old 
hero of Windham County, General Israe 
Putnam. The letter was written at Cam- 
bridge where the forces were stationed, 
and was addressed to the First Congrega- 
gational church in Woodstock. After 
some diligent research I have been able 
to find the original letter, and it is held 
in the family of the Leonards in the State 
ot Missouri. I have in my hand a photo- 
graph of that letter, which any of those 
who are here to-day can see at the close of 
the exercises, and with your permission 
I will read the letter: 


To the Church and Congregation at Wood- 
stock. 

Mr. Leonard is a man whose exemplary 
life and conversation must make him high- 
ly esteemed by every person who has the 
pleasure of being acquainted with him. 
The congregation of Woodstock know him 
well, Ittherefore can be no surprise to us 
to hear that they will be loth to part with 
him. His usefulness in this army is great. 
He is employed in the glorious work of at- 
tending to the morals of a brave people who 
are fighting for their liberties, the liberties 
of the people of Woodstock, the liberties of 
ali America. We therefore hope that, 
knowing how nobly he is employed, the 
congregation of Woodstock will cheerfully 
give up to the public a gentleman so very 
useful; and when, by the blessing of a kind 
Providence, this glorious and unparalleled 
struggle for our liberties is at an end, we 
have not the least doubt but Mr. Leonard 
will, with redoubled joy, be received in the 
open arms of a congregation so very dear to 
him as the good people of Woodstock are. 
This is what is hoped for; this is what is 
expected by the congregation of Wood- 
stock’s sincere well-wishers and very hum- 
ble servants, GEORGE WASHINGTON, 

ISRAEL PUTNAM. 

HEADQUARTERS, CAMBRIDGE, 24th March, 1776. 


‘THE PRESIDENT OF THE Day:—‘‘ One of 
the Signers,” a poem by John Greenleaf 
Whittier, will now be read by the Secre- 
tary. 

Mr. BOWEN (continuing):—The follow- 
ing poem has been written in memory of 
Gov. Joshua Bartlett, a signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. To-day, in 
Amesbury, Mass., a statue to the 
memory of Joshua Bartlett will be un- 
veiled ; and Mr. Whittier has asked that 
this poem might be read on that occasion 
as well as in Roseland Park. 


ONE OF THE SIGNERS. 





BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


{IN memory of Governor Josiah Bartlett, a 
Signer of the Great Declaration; read simulta- 
neously on the unveiling of his statue at his 
birth-place, Amesbury, Mass., and at the Cele- 
bration of the National Independence at Rose- 
iand Park, Woodstock, Conn., July 4th, 1888.] 





O STORIED vale of Merrimac! 

Rejoice through all thy shade and shine, 
And, from his century’s sleep, call back 

A brave and honored son of thine! 


Unveil his effigy between 
The living and the dead to-day; 
The fathers of the Old Thirteen 
Shall witness bear as spirits may: 


Unseen, unheard, his gray compeers, 
The shades of Lee and Jefferson; 

Wise Franklin, reverend with his years, 
And Carroll lord of Carrollton! 


Be thine henceforth a pride of place 
Beyond thy namesake’s over sea, 
Where scarce a stone is left to trace 
The Holy House of Amesbury.* 





* Amesbury, Almsbury or Ambresbury, famous in 
Druidical, Arthurian and Christian tradition, is sup- 


A prouder memory lingers round 

The birth-place of thy true man here, 
Than that which haunts the refuge found 
By Arthur’s mythic Gwenevere. 


The plain, deal table, where he sat 
And signed a nation’s title-deed, 

Is dearer now to fame than that 

Which bore the scroll of Runnymede. 


Long as, on Freedom’s natal morn, 
Shall ring the Independence bells, 
Thy children’s children yet unborn 
Shall hear the tale his image tells. 


In that great hour of destiny 

Which tried the souls of sturdiest stock, 
Who knew the end alone must be 

A free land or a traitor’s block, 


Amidst those picked and chosen men, 
Than his, who here first drew his breath, 
No firmer fingers held the pen 

That wrote for liberty or death. 


Not for their hearths and homes alone, 
But for the world, the deed was done; 
On all the winds their thought has flown, 
Through all the circuit of the sun. 


We trace its flight by broken chains, 
By songs of grateful labor still. 
To-day, in all her holy fanes, 

It rings the bells of freed Brazil! 


O hills that watched his boyhood’s home, 
O earth and air that nursed him, give, 
In this memorial semblance, room 

To him who shall its bronze outlive! 


And thou, O Land he loved, rejoice 

That, in the countless years to come, 
Whenever freedom needs a voice 

These sculptured lips shall not be dumb! 





THE PRESIDENT OF THE Day:—This morn- 
ing it was our pleasure to listen to one of 
the magnetic statesmen from the State of 
Maine; this afternoon it is my pleasure 
to introduce to you another from the 
Pine Tree State, upon whom the mantle 
of James G. Blaine so fittingly fell [ap- 
plause] as the representative of that state 
in the National Senate. He will talk to 
you upon the Protective Tariff, and will 
probably show to you why we have the 
new Northwest of to-day. I have the 
pleasure of introducing to you the Hon. 
William B. Frye, Senator for Maine. 





THE PROTECTIVE TARIFF. 





BY SENATOR WILLIAM P. FRYE, 


Centuries ago on the rock-bound coast 
of Massachusetts Bay one night there was 
a wedding. The sky was the roof that 
covered the high-contracting parties, and 
the stars painted by the finger of God 
were the fresco work; the music was 
that of the singing night-birds and the 
surge of the gray old ocean; the wedding 
guests were the Puritan fathers and the 
Puritan mothers; the unbidden guests 
were the dusky savages; the brideand the 
bridegroom were the Church and the 
School-house, [Repeated applause.] And 
from that wedding there was born a 
child. It was christened ‘‘ New England 
Civilization.” [Applause.] This assem- 
blage of intelligent men and women and 
children, this free, independent expres- 
sion of thought in these addresses which 
have been delivered, and you, sir, whose 
wand has gathered this assemblage to- 
gether to-day, are the legitimate fruits of 
that civilization, Thanks be to the dear 
Lord who placed the purpose, sir, in your 
heart to seize upon this beautiful gem of 
Nature, this lakelet, these magnificent 
forest trees, to beautify, adorn, ornament, 
equip them, and then dedicate them for- 
ever to the noble purpose of the social 
and national advancement of your fellow- 
citizens. [Repeated applause. | 

But, sir, it seems to me that you as- 
signed me, as my part in this play, a ter- 
ribly dreary subject for the 4th of July. 
May not, sir, the people reasonably ex- 
pect flights of eloquence eagley in their 
nature, bursts of oratory, words that 
burn, thoughts that tingle even the blood 
of age, on this festal day? And yet I am 
compelled to discuss before you, the 
American people, to-day the dull details 
of the Protective Tariff. [Laughter and 
applause.| Hercules would have trem- 





temple of Stonehenge. One of the first of England’s 
great Abbeys was erected in Ainesbury; Queen Guin- 
evere is said to have fled thither from her injured 
lord: 


“ Queen Guinevere fled from the court and sat 





posed by antiquarians to have derived its name from 
ts vieinity to the “ Anointed Stones” of the great 


bled if such a task had been assigned him; 
and as I look into the upturned faces, I 
admit I feel terribly faint. [{Laughter.] 
And yet there is a propriety in it. We 
are the American people, and this very 
question of the tariff may be big with the 
weal or the wo of every man and woman 
in America. 
The great case of Protection versus Free 
Trade has been called. The witnesses 
have been summoned. The Counsel have 
been engaged. And for the next four 
months on every platform in your land 
arguments are to be addressed to the in- 
telligence of the American people. And 
you, you are the jurors; next No- 
vember you and you alone are to render a 
verdict either for protection or for free 
trade. You cannot shirk the responsibil- 
ity; it is on you; on you women as well as 
you men; and therefore I say there is a 
propriety, sir, on this Fourth of July occa- 
sion for me to discuss before these jurors 
that all-important question. 
The Republican Party a short time since 
met at Chicago. It laid down, in my 
judgment, as good a party platform as 
ever was written by men. [Applause.] 
It is cleat, decisive, unequivocal, and no 
man can read it and be deceived. I am 
aware that it has been the subject of some 
severe criticism, and recognize as I must, 
the fact that our Democratic friends 
charge that in that platform we have 
made a provision for free whisky, and 
that therefore we are the party for free 
rum in the Republic. What have we 
done? We have said in that platform 
that the war taxes on tobacco and the 
war taxes on alcohol used in the arts and 
manufactures ought to be repealed at 
once, [Applause.] We have gone one 
step farther and we have declared that 
rather than sacrifice the principle and 
policy of protection, we will favor the re- 
peal of all the internal revenue taxes 
whatsoever [applause]; and from that we 
are charged with being in favor of free 
whisky. Why, my dear General Fisk 
[applause and laughter], there is a party 
in this country which has honored itself 
in nominating for the great office of 
President of the United States— you. 
[Laughter and applause.] And it has 
planted you square-footed ona platform 
which, without equivocation, declares that 
all internal taxes on tobacco, whisky and 
everything else shall be forthwith re- 
pealed [applause]; that this connection 
between the Government and the national 
vice shall be dissevered now and forever, 
[Gen. Fisk: ‘Amen !”] But, sir, why don’t 
the Democratic Party turn around and 
charge your party—the Prohibitory Party, 
the temperance party par excellence—with 
being in favor of free whisky? [Loud ap- 
plause. General Fisk : ‘‘ They do.”] (Con- 
tinuing) I am afraid not, General. I am 
afraid that that party believes that by the 
Third Party and its votes it will be put 
into power once more, and its power be 
perpetuated ; hence their charity to the 
Prohibitory Party. [Applause and laugh- 
ter.| But that was a digression. 
I want to call the attention of these men 
and women to what the Republican Party, 
in its platform, said about the Protective 
Tariff: ‘‘We are uncompromisingly in 
favor of the American system of protec- 
tion. We protest against its destruction, 
as proposed by the President and his party. 
They serve the interests of Europe; we 
will support the interests of America. 
[Applause.] We accept the issue, and 
confidently appeal to the people for their 
judgment.” Any mistake about that? 
[A voice: ** No.”] 
Well, the Democratic Party met in the 
great Convention of St. Louis, and they 
put upon record their opinions as to the 
protective policy. They referred you to 
their backward track [laughter], to some 
former platform, that has been forgotten 
even by the oldest man in the party ; but 
the cloven hoof was seen, for it proceeded 
to indorse with emphasis the message of 
the President of the United States. What 
was that? That was that a duty is a tax 


Club of Great Britain fifty years ago; it 
is the fundamental doctrine—whether Mr. 
Cleveland knew it or not when he uttered 





There in the Holy House of Almesbury.’’ 
—Tennyson’s “ Idylsof the King.” 


paid by the consumer. Why, that was 
the fundamental free trade of the Cobden 


Free Trade party, on which this edifice 
to-day stands. And then they indorse, as 
it was then, not as it is now [Senator 
Platt : ‘‘ Or will be”|]—or will be, but as it 
was then—the Mills Bill, every item of 
which was a deadly blow at protection, 
amended since, I know, somewhat— 
amended wherever they struck a Demo- 
cratic district that had an interest in it 
that must be protected, and the Member 
of Congress in that district informed them 
that they would lose one Democratic vote 
in the House if they did not amend it 
[laughter] ; but standing as it does to-day, 
it is the great entering-wedge of Free 
Trade in this Republic. 

I know that Mr. Carlisle says the party 
is not for free trade, in his speech in New 
York; I know that they will send Sam 
Randal! into the State of Connecticut to 
argue the protection side; I know that 
they will make William H. Barnum chair- 
man of the National Committee, to de- 
ceive the people of the State of Connecti- 
cut, and to undertake to make them 
think there is no free trade there. [A 
voice: ‘** They cannot.”] At the same time 
let every man determine intelligently 
whether or not free trade is there. 

DoI suppose they would begin to enact 
a law in Congress to-day or to-morrow or 
next week or next year, repealing all 
duties? Iam not such an idiot as that. 
They cannot do it. There is money to be 
raised to run our Government with, and 
pay our pensions and pay the interest on 
our debt; and if they did not raise it in 
that way, they must go to a direct tax 
upon the American people which, if they 
did, would turn them out of power in a 
twinkling of an eye. No, Great Britain 
did not repeal in a day nor in an hour, 
nor in a month, nor in a year, the laws 
which gave protection to poor Ireland. 
It was twenty years in Ireland, dropping 
from a high protective tariff to absolutely 
free trade. 

You give the Democratic Party power 
in this country twenty years andI will 
guarantee here as well as in Ireland you 
shall have free trade. 

Now, Mr. President, Iam in favor of a 
Protective Tariff. [Applause.] What 
for? To protect capital does my friend 
say? No, not at all, Capital can take 
pretty good care of itself, let me tell you. 
Capital needs no protection. It is abun- 
dantly able to take care of itself. {fin- 
vested in one locality it is profitless, it can 
easily change its location, If it finds its 
adventures in one country without return 
it can readily go to another country, or it 
may hide itself in national banks or sav- 
ings banksor in United States bonds, 
where, without paying any taxes, it can 
draw its interest semi-annually. But 
money is the most timid of all things, and 
needs encouragement. Encouragement 
todo what? To come out from the banks 
and the bonds, and invest itself in the 
bowels of the earth, in the coal and iron 
and copper mines, in great silk factories 
worsted and woolen mills and ships. And 
why? That it may employ men and 
women, paying them good wages, so that 
they may furnish food and clothing to 
their families, educate and train their 
children toa fitness for American citizen- 
ship. But bone and muscle have no such 
facility for change of place or of circum- 
stance; and if they do change the place 
they keep the pain. Our party favors a 
protective tariff chiefly for the best inter- 
ests of men who work for wages. What 
is a protective tariff? Let me illustrate it 
so that it shall be within the comprehen- 
sion of this bright-eyed boy I see sitting 
before me, and in the illustration I shall 
be governed by facts, not by fancies. 
Wherever I give wages, I shall give those 
abroad at the highest and those at home 
at the lowest. Now, if you please, con- 
sider for a while Woodstock to be the 
United States; New Haven, England;‘and 
I take England because it is the best wage- 
paying country in the world outside of 
this Republic. I propose to build a twelve- 
set woolen mill here at Woodstock, 
United States, and its exact counterpart 
in New Haven, England. I commence 
here in Woodstock, United States. I pay 
men who excavate for the foundation 
from $1 to $1.40 a day, and the men who 
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$1.50 to $2 a day; men who make the 
bricks from $1.50 to $2 a day; the paint- 
ers from $2 to $3 a day: the quarriers of 
slate from $1.50 to $2 a day; the masons 
who lay the bricks from $2 to $3 aday; 
and when my mill is complete it has cost 
me $400,000, ninety per cent. of the whole 
amount being money paid for labor. I 
step across into New Haven, for the time- 
being England, and I proceed to erect the 
same mill, To the men who excavate I 
pay from 45 to 60 cents a day; to those 
who quarry the rock and lay the founda- 
tion from 60 to 80 cents a day; to the 
brick-makers from 30 cents to 80 cents a 
day. I go to Staffordshire and hire, it 
may be, 100 women to make my bricks, 
and pay them 34 cents a thousand; or, it 
may be, I hire some little girls, barefooted 
and bareheaded, from 10 to 14 years of 
age, to carry the wet clay in my brick 
yard on their little bare heads, from 6 to8 
centsaday. I pay my masons at!from 75 
to 85 cents a day;my slaters $1 aday; my 
painters from 80 cents to $1 a day; and 
when my mill is completed, it has cost 
me $200,000. Why this mill $200,000 and 
the mill in Woodstock $400,000? What 
makes this immense difference in cost? 
Remember that the mill is ninety per 
cent. labor. 

Remember that the trees in our forests, 
the clay in our banks, the stone and slate 
in our quarries, the coal in our mines and 
the iron in the earth, are as cheap as in 
Europe. What, then, makes the mill here 
cost twice as much as_ there? Clearly, 
only that labor here is paid more than 
twice as much as labor there. 

I now build my machinery for the mill 
in Woodstock, the United States. I pay 
my machinists from $2.50 to $5.00a day, 
and it costs me $75,000. Istep over into 
New Haven, England, and I pay my best 
machinist $2.a day, and my machinery 
costs me $36,000. Remember that of the 
machinery 90 per cent. at least is labor. 

Now the mills are complete, and here 
in Woodstock, the United States, I hire 
my men and my women, my sorters, my 
spinners, my weavers and my (dressers, 
I paymy women from $6 to $8 a week, 
my wen from $10 to $20 a week. I get 
out a case of cloth at a cost tome of just 
$100. Igo overinto New Haven, Eng- 
land, and hire my men and my women. I 
pay my women from $1.90 to $3 a week, 
my men from $4 to $7 a week. I get out 
a like case of goods, and find its cost to be 
just $80. Nowif I can take that case of 
cloth, costing $80, bring it here and sell 
it in competition with the case which has 
cost here in Woodstock $100, don’t you 
see I can sell it for $90, $10 less than the 
cost of the case here, and still make a 
profit of $10? How long, then, will my 
mill in Woodstock run against such com- 
petition as that? Now the Democratic 
Party says, under its doctrine of Free 
Trade—the right to buy in the cheapest 
markets and sell in the dearest—make all 
the goods you please over there in New Ha- 
ven, England, send them freely here, and 
sell them in competition with the goods 
made inS;Woodstock. But, my Democrat- 
ic friend, willnot the mill in Woodstock 
be compelled to stop? ‘‘ No.” How can 
itrun? There is but one way on the 
face of the earth it can, and that is by 
cutting down the wages of the men who 
work on the excavations, in the quarries, 
on the foundation, in the brickyard; of 
the plasterers, the painters, the wood- 
workers, the slaters, the machinists, and 
the men and women who work in the 
mills, to the wages paid in New Haven, 
England, and then the mill can run. 
Says my friend who works in the mill: 
‘*T cannot work, Mr. Frye, for any such 
wages as those you have named.” ‘Yes 
you can, for they do in Europe.” ‘But 
I couldn't have meat every day, and the 
comforts and luxuries for my family they 
now enjoy.” ‘‘ No, you couldn't; but you 
could have meat as often as once or twice 
a week. You could have soup every day, 
thick coffee sweetened with molasses 
and a dark-colored wheaten bread. That 
is free-trade diet for working-men.” 
‘‘But, Mr. Frye, I couldn’t send my 
children to the schools.” *‘ No, with your 
present pride you could not dress them 
to your satisfaction to send them to 
school; and, indeed, you would need 





their services in the mill to helpearn the 
bread they eat and such clothing as they 
wear.” ‘* But, Mr. Frye, I could not save 
any money; could never buy a home for 
my family.” ‘*No, you could not, and 
the workers there do not. Inspector 
Wheatly, who devoted ten years to a 
study of the condition of the workingmen 
of England, in answer to a question, 
said: ‘I do not know of one skilled arti- 
san who owns a piece of land or the 
house standing on it.’” 

Now the Republican Party enunciates 
a doctrine, declares a policy entirely dif- 
ferent from that. The Republican Party 
does not propose to say to Great Britain, 
** You shall not send your goods over to 
the United States to compete with ours 
manufactured here.” The Republican 
Party recognizes the benefit of a healthy 
competition. The Republican Party be- 
lieves that the man who works for a living 
is entitled to as good food, at least, as the 
man who loafs. [Applause.] The Republi- 
can Party not only says that your children 
ought to go to school, but that they must; 
for upon the shoulders of these children, 
in a very few years, the Republic will 
rest, and it must rest upon intelligent 
shoulders to insure its perpetuity. ¢ 

The Republican Party says, the work- 
man should receive wages adequate for 
the comfortable support of his family, 
with a monthly balance as savings, to be 
invested in a home, thus increasing his 
stake in good government, and his inter- 
est in its preservation. 

The Republican Party say to the English 
manufacturer in New Haven: ‘‘ You pay 
no taxes for the support of our govern- 
ment, nor of our states, nor of our mu- 
nicipalities; you do not help build our 
school-houses, nor equip them, nor help 
pay our teachers; you do not assist in 
paying our public debt, nor the interest 
on it, nor pensions to our suldiers. Now 
you may bring your goods from New 
Haven, England, over to Woodstock, the 
United States, but when you have landed 
them on our shore you must step into the 
office and ‘pay just $20 on every case.” 
Now, don’t you see that we have solved 
the problem? That case of goods which 
cost them only $80, coming here to com- 
pete with ours which cost us $100, has 
now cost them $100, and they have helped 
pay our taxes to the extent of $20 on each 
case. 

Now don’t you see that our mill in 
Woodstock can run, that our wages can 
be paid to all our men and women, that 
our school-houses can be kept with open 
doors, and that our people can live and 
enjoy the comforts and many of the lux- 
uries of life as they donow? Well, Mr. 
President, that is a Protective Tariff, and 
that is all there is to it. What objection 
does my Democratic Free Trade advocate 
make to this proposition? Where is its 
weakness? What unbaptized spot does 
he find there? Why, he promptly de- 
clares that the wage statement is a mis- 
statement; that the wages paid in Eu- 
rope, taking into consideration the cost 
of living, are as good, and have about the 
same purchasing power as they have in 
this Republic. Well, sir, if he is right, 
then [ freely admit that I am wrong; if 
he is right, then the theory of Free Trade 
is undoubtedly right. 

But how about these wages? Fortu- 
nately to-day we are not left to grope in 
the dark, we are not relegated to any 
guess-work or any conjecture. Within 
the last four years a flood of light has 
been poured on this subject. Carroll D, 
Wright was at the head of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in Massachusetts, now at 
the head of the National Bureau, and the 
Legislature of the Commonwealth appro- 
priated money enough to enable him to 
make a careful and comprehensive com- 
parison between the wages in England 
and those paid in Massachusetts. He sent 
tried and trusted agents to England, with 
instructions to spare neither pains nor ex- 
pense in the investigation. The result 
was a comparison of the wages of a mil- 
lion and a quarter in England and in 
Massachusetts—industry compared with 
industry, the manufacture of silk there 
with the manufacture of silk here, of cot- 
ton there with cotton here; and Mr. 
Wright’s report has been printed. 





Again, the New York Tribune, with that 
liberality and enterprise which character- 
ize many of the great daily papers of the 
metropolis, a year or two ago, sent Robert 
P. Porter to England to make a full, care- 
ful and complete investigation of the 
wages paid to workmen there, of the cost 
of living, and their manner of life. Mr 
Porter, an Englishman by birth, an Amer- 
ican by choice, isa man of great intelli- 
gence, large capacity and of unques- 
tioned integrity, and I have by me the re- 
sults of his investigation. 

Again, a few years ago, the State De- 
partment of this Republic directed all the 
Consuls of the United States in foreign 
countries to make a like investigation. 
The Department issued a circular, sending 
it to each one, containing instructions to 
thoroughly investigate all questions 
touching labor in Europe, the habits of 
life, the manner of living, food used, the 
rents occupied, and the wages paid. These 
consuls have been forwarding their re- 
ports to the Department from time to 
time, for years, and they have been pub- 
lished. 

From these three sources ample infor- 
mation can be obtained, and it will fully 
justify the difference in wages I have 
given you; but one’s own experience is, 
after all, the most satisfactory. I made 
careful and conscientious personal inves- 
tigation last year of this matter of wages 
abroad, and propose to give you the bene- 
fit of that. What are wages in Europe? 

ITALY, 

Italy is not, I admit, a serious compet- 
itor of ours to-day, but if I mistake not 
her spirit, means soon to be. She is not a 
power to be ignored in the great struggle 
of the nations for commercial and manu- 
facturing supremacy. She has nearly 
30,000,000 of people, an army of 500,000 
men, a navy greatly superior to ours, 
powerful coast defenses, supports and en- 
courages her merchant marine by boun- 
ties and subsidies. King Humbert is one 
of the most sagacious rulers in all Europe, 
and understanding thoroughly that to 
make his country prosperous and power- 
ful the people must be employed, he is do- 
ing his utmost to encourage manufactur- 
ing enterprises, with a success, too, which 
is little known outside of his own borders. 
During ten years the increase shipment 
of cotton from India to Italy has been 175 
per cent., while that to England for the 
same period shows a decided decrease, 
What are the wages? Ina government 
lace factory, employing hundreds of 
women and girls, making the finest 
thread laces in the world, the earnings 
were from 8 to 12 cents a day. One 
woman, who had worked there for forty 
years, the most skilled in the factory, suc- 
ceeded in earning 12 cents a day, as I saw 
by the pay-roll of the mill. The superin- 
tendent of a cotton mill near Naples, em- 
ploying mostly women, told me that they 
were excellent workmen, willing, con- 
tented and cheerful; that their wages 
averaged 20 cents a day, while the men 
worked for 40. Ina marble yard I found 
the earnings to be from 40 to 60 cents a 
day. .Forty cents a day was regarded as 
good pay for an able-bodied man. In the 
silk mills 20 cents for women and from 40 
to 50 for men would secure all the labor- 
ers wanted. The farming was done al- 
most entirely by women at from 16 to 20 
centsaday. I never saw there any im- 
proved farm implements. Should they be 
furnished, four out of five of these women 
could be relieved from out-door work and 
go into the mills. Indeed, there seems to 
be no end to the men and women willing 
to work for the lowest wages, and yet 
with nothing to do. It is difficult to con- 
ceive of a progress in manufacturing 
which shall create in twenty years a de- 
mand for labor sufficient to increase to 
any great extent the wages. 

BELGIUM. 

Belgium isa competitor, and to Eng- 
land a most alarming one. It is a perfect 
bee-hive. The women make the land 
blossom like a rose at daily wages from 
20 to 25 cents. In the lace factories at 


Brussels the skilled women, who in Italy 
were earning 12 cents a day, could com- 
mand 20. Inthe cotton mills 25 cents a 
day was regarded as satisfactory wages for 





women, from 40 to 50 formen. In the 

iron and steel works $4 a week would fur- 

nish anample supply of common labor- 

ers, while skilled labor seldom averaged 

more than $5 or $6. Miners of iron and 

coal received from $3.75 to $4 a week. 
GERMANY. 


My conclusion was that the wages in 
Germany were hardly as high as in Bel- 
gium. Agricultural laborers seemed to 
be plenty at 20 cents a day, while women 
wood-sawyers in the streets of Munich 
were content with the same. I was told 
by a German statistician, an investigator 
of the labor problem, that the cotton- 
mills, employing mostly women, could 
hire them for anything they pleased to 
pay, and that some corporations without 
soul were taking advantage of this con- 
dition and paying wages ‘atrocious in 
their meagerness.” To test the influence 
of their tariff on wages, a call was made 
upon 233 establishments—engineering, 
iron and steel, where, presumably, the 
highest wages are paid, for returns for 
the years 1879 and 1886. The responses 
show that the average wages paid before 
were about 15 shillings a week, and 16 
shillings 6 pence in 1886, while the in- 
crease of workmen in these industries 
was 30,000. The supply of labor still ex- 
ceeded the demand, and the rise had been 
small. Isee that one of our consuls re- 
ports the average wages of women em- 
ployed in the German factories to be $2.38 
a week. I am clearly of opinion that 
he is deceived, that he procured these 
figures from the employers and not from 
the employed. I am entirely confident 
that one can employ all the women he re- 
quires at 25 cents a day to do any kind 
of work. 

At Stuttgart, an important manufac- 
turing point, there isan immense corset 
factory, aud the wages actually paid were 
not one-third of those in a like concern in 
the United States. The entire product 
was shipped to this country and invoiced 
at one-half of its market price. Hon. 
Charles P. Kimball, formerly Democratic 
candidate for Governor of Maine, received 
the appointment from Mr. Cleveland tO 
the consulship at this city. Three months 
after his arrival he wrote me: ‘‘ I came 
here a free-trader; Iam now a high pro- 
tectionist. With present wagesin Amer- 
ica the attempt to compete with these 
Germans is absurd. Why the wages are 
a mere bagatelle. Our party should be 
looking to an increase rather than to a 
decrease in duties.” I am quoting this 
letter from memory, but the substance is 
correctly given. Mr. Kimball paid a first- 
class coachman 2 marks (48 cents) a day 
and he boarded himself. From careful 
inquiries addressed to our consuls, to 
gentlemen investigating the labor prob- 
lem, to employers and employed, I am 
entirely satisfied that the average annual 
earnings of able-bodied men in Germany 
wil] not exceed $115, and of women $85, 
while the agricultural laborers and the 
women employed in out-of-door work 
earn still less. 

ENGLAND, 


But England is the free-trader’s para- 
dise, and her scale of wages higher than 
in any continental country, is cited as 
proof positive that a tariff is no protector 
of wage-workers, forgetting that this 
scale was largely influenced by the high- 
est kind of protection, rigorously enforced 
by England, until she believed that her 
wealth, her machinery and her skilled 
workmen could control the markets of 
the world. Neither her manufacturers 
nor her laborers to-day participate in this 
admiration of her fiscal policy. Weges 
all over Great Britain are low and de- 
creasing. Eighty thousand women are 
working in her cotton mills at Manchester 
for from thirty to thirty-five cents a day, 
while the manufacturers are insisting 
upon a decrease, to enable them to com- 
pete with Germany and Belgium. Two 
shillings, and in favored localities, two 
and six-pence a day are the highest wages 
paid to common men laborers, while hun- 
dreds of thousands cannot get work at 
that. Isaw, on the magnificent docks at 
Liverpool, thousands of men, hungry- 
looking men, daily asking for work, work 
at any price, work if only am hour so 
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that they might buy bread for their chil- 
dren. The streets of the great cities are 
full of idle men, not willingly so, but 
from necessity, and great armies of police 
are required to preserve the peace. She 
is to-day supporting in her poorhouses 
more than a million of people, and how 
many more receive out-door relief no man 
ean tell. Her silk industry is almost de- 
stroyed, her cotton is suffering, her iron 
and steel being supplanted by that of 
Germany and Belgium, her ship-building 
not employing one-half of the usual com- 
plement of men. 

I heard Mr, Bradlaugh declare in a 
speech in Parliament that agriculture 
was ruined; that half of the farm laborers 
could get no work; thatthose employed 
received the pittance of a shilling or a 
shilling and sixpence aday. If I should 
describe the condition of English laborers 
in his wordsI should be charged with 
gross exaggeration. This being England's 
condition to-day, what utter nonsense to 
talk about high wages there. I say that 
men and women there will to-day work 
for what they can get, and that the wages 
actually paid are not more than one-half 
of those paid in our Northern States. 


SCOTLAND. 


Scotland isin no better condition. In 
Glasgow, where Mr. Bright said forty-one 
thousand families out of every one hun- 
dred thousand lived each in one room, 
the army of the unemployed is perfectly 
immense, the evidences of pinching pov- 
erty horrible. The great works on and 
near that marvelous river, the Clyde, are 
painfully slack in business, ship-building 
greatly depressed, the most of the iron 
used, until recently mined and worked at 
home, is now imported from Spain, and 
wages are adjusted by the employers. 
While I was there all the ship-yards, fur- 
naces, forges and factories in and for ten 
miles around the city shut down for an 
entire week on account of a two-days’ 
fair. 

The Langloan iron works, located here, 
do an immense business, cover 35 acres 
of land, run seven furnaces, produce 300 
tons of iron daily, consume in its pro- 
duction 500 tons of coal. The average 
haul of the coal is onty 2 miles, and the 
cost delivered 5s, Theaverage wages il- 
lustrate the highest paid labor. Skilled 
workmen are paid from 3s. to 7s. a day, 
the large majority not over 4s.; their coal- 
miners from $5.59 a week to $5.88, iron- 
miners frem $5.34 to $5.59 per hand, fore- 
men from $6.25 to $6.32 a week, common 
laborers from 54 cents to 62a day. I had 
a curiosity to visit Paisley, knowing that 
the enormous thread mills had their du- 
plicates in our own country, at Newark 
and Pawtucket, run by the same owners. 
The hands employed there and here are 
nearly all women. The business is such 
as to require careful selection. The oper- 
atives were neat in appearance, active, 
attentive to their work, and satisfactory 
to their employers. Their earnings at the 
Paisley mills averaged about $2.80 a week. 
A month or two since I was at Pawtucket; 
found the average weekly wages of the 
same class of workers, on precisely the 
same work and for the same owners, to 
be nearly $8 a week. Mr. Coates, of the 
firm, told me that the helpin Paisley were 
as active, efficient, and attended to as 
many machines or spindles as at Paw- 
tucket. Itis impossible to find a more re- 
liable and faithful illustration of the dif- 
ference in wages in Great Britain and 
America than this. 

IRELAND. 

It is hard for me to understand how 
any moderately decent rate of wages can 
prevail in this afflicted country. More 
than half of the people, men and women, 
seemed to be entirely out of work. As 
you ride through the country hundreds 
will tollow your carriage, some of them 
for miles, begging fora penny. Agricul- 
ture seems practically dead. Out of 250,- 
000 tenants of small holdings, five acres 
and less, many, if not the most, formerly 
worked on the farms in England and 
Scotland, during each summer, earning 
and saving enough to pay their rents, 
while their wives and children cared for 
the home lot. But now the farmers of 


more than two-thirds of their own, so that 

resource is cut off. In some counties al- 

most half of the inhabitants are now re- 

ceiving help. Pauperism is fearfully in- 

creasing. They raise an abundance of 

wool, are willing to work for the lowest 

wages, and nearly all their mills are idle. 

What little cotton manufacturing they 

had seems to have disappeared, and even 

the linen industry has greatly declined. 

I hardly see how any rate of wages could 

be fixed. 

They might depend upon the greed of 
the manufacturer and the hunger of 

the worker. The very best of house serv- 
ants could be obt.ined for $1 a week. 

Flax-breakers asked about $4 a week, 
hacklers about the same, spinners and 
weavers $2 to $2.50. The womenat work 
on the farms, I was told by good author- 
ity, were glad of 20 centsa day. Of the 
countries I visited, the wages in Switzer- 
land and Italy were the lowest, Germany 
next, then Belgium, then France, while 
those in England were highest. Now, 
Mr. President, as to the cost of living. 
A conversation I had with an American 
consul will illustrate this. The consul 
had just concluded a report tothe State 
Department with, ‘‘ the cost of living for 
the laborer here is not half so great as in 
the United States.” I called his attention 
to the statement, and asked him if beef 
was any cheaper there? No, was the re- 
ply. Pork? no; mutton? no; flour? no; 
butter? no; cheese? no; bacon? no. I 
asked him to name some necessary of life 
that was cheaper. He named clothing. 
Iasked him if cotton underwear, such as 
they used, was cheaper than in America. 
He admittedit wasnot. I had already 
experimented in that, and discovered, by 
paying for it, that it was cqnsiderably 
higher. He, however, stood by woolen 
clothing. This I carefully investigated, 
and concluded the investigation in Bos- 
ton on the day of my return. I have no 
hesitation in saying that our machine 
ready-made clothing, better made, more 
neatly fitted. can be purchased by the la- 
borer here as cheaply as it can be in 
Great Britain. The consul finally said 
that I misunderstood the force of his re- 
port; that what he meant to be under- 
stood was that the laborer there did not 
expend for his living more than one-half 
as much as he did in the United States. 
This I readily admit, and am rejoiced 
that our workingmen can expend twice as 
much. If, however, free-trade policy 
prevails, they will have an opportunity 
to compete in economy with the laborers 
abroad. 

On the Continent almost everything 
consumed by workingmen is fearfully 
taxed. It is estimated that in Italy thirty 
per cent. of the wages are required for 
taxes. In Russia, Caurch and State take 
about one-half. In Germany,a Swiss 
porter without family, without a dollar 
of property, paid as his tax $17 a year. 
Isaw his receipt. But, after all, the cost 
of living to the workman has no bearing 
at all on the question of our ability to 
compete. It js only significant as to the 
question, How shall le live when free 
trade has done its perfect work and his 
wages have been reduced to the European 
standard ? 

Now, a few unimpeachable witnesses 
as to the comparative cost of mills to 
show that I did not exaggerate at all in 
my figures; I call in evidence the state- 
ment of the treasurer of Conant Thread 
Company, of Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 
They own and run thread-mills in Great 
Britain as well as here: 

OFFICE OF THE CONANT THREAD Co., } 

PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND. ‘ 

In reply to yours of the 18th, we can say 
that, from the best data we can obtain, the 
cost of building and equipping a cotton 
factory in New England, as compared with 
the cost of a similar structure in Lancashire 
or Scotland, is just about double; or, to 
give a few figures: a new fire-proof brick 
structure, furnished with steam-power and 
all necessary adjuncts, in shape of store- 
houses and accessories, containing 50,000 to 
80,000 spindles, spinning, with all prepared 
machinery for complete spinning, 60s. to 
120s. yarns, land and all, can ! e furnished 
in Lancashire to-day foc twenty-two to 
twenty-four shillings per spindle. 

In Rhode Island the same will cost twelve 





Trusting this will be satisfactory, we re- 
main, yours truly, 

CONANT THREAD COMPANY, 

H. Conant, Treasurer. 

Again, I have a letter from Mr. Wyck- 
off, secretary of the Silk Association of 
America, in which he says: 
A silk factory built in Coventry or Mac- 
clesfield, of the same size and floor capacity 
as one here, wovld cost about 60 to 65 per 
cent. asrauch. For instance, a three-story 
building, 200 by 50, with engine-house, 
might cost there £3,500; here about. thirty 
thousand dollars. 


Again, I have a letter from the Clark 
Thread Company, of Newark, N. J., and 
they run and own mills in Great Britain 
as well as here. 


Erecting a factory, including  build- 
ings and maehinery, in Newark will cost 80 
to 85 per cent. more than in Paisley. 

Yours respectfully, 
CLARK THREAD COMPANY, 
WILLIAM CLARK, Superintendent. 

James Coates, of J. & P. Coates, the 
largest thread manufacturers in the 
world, owning and running mills abroad 
and here, says: 

To the best of my judgment and experi- 
ence, a factory would cost fully twice as 
much to build here as in Scotland. 


I have here the Deutsche Industrie Zei- 
tung of June, 1881, the organ of the 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry for 
Chemistry in Dresden, regarded as the 
highest authority, I believe, in Europe, 
which shows: 

‘*The cost per spindle of constructing 
mills; England, $5.79 to $7.78; France, $8.69 
to $9.65; Germany, $8.69 to $9.65.” 


While the cost in the United States is 
$12 to $18. 

Surely the evidence tc which I have re- 
ferred you, with my own, ought to satisfy 
any reasonable man that there is nothing 
in the Free Trader's first objection. 

But I must not weary your patience 
further and will hasten to a close. Our 
tariff has been the subject of bitter at- 
tack, has been denounced as class legis- 
lation, as promotive of monopolies and 
trusts, as a friend of capital and an 
enemy of labor. Even the President, in 
his remarkable messsage, denounces ‘‘our 
present tariff laws” as ‘‘the vicious, in- 
equitable and illogical source of un- 
negessary taxation.” 

My answer is, the Republic itself. 

The Morrill Tariff was enacted in 1861, 
and with slight modifications has contin- 
ued to now. Then eleven states were in 
open rebellion, and a terrible struggle for 
national life was entered upon, which, 
before it closed, demanded the enlistment 
into armies of nearly 4,000,0000f men, 
made them consumers and destroyers, 
killed them by hundreds of thousands, 
cost in money more than five billions of 
dollars, and destroyed of property half as 
much more; and yet in the last twenty- 
five years we have increased in popula- 
tion a million a year—more than England 
France, Germany and Austria combined 
in the same time. We have increased in 
wealth since 1860 from seventeen billions of 
dollars to forty-three billions—a billion a 
year. Mulhall, the English statistician, no 
enthusaist in our favor, says that this Re- 
public, fora quarter of a century, has 
laid up every year $885,000,000, almost 
half as much as the savingsof the whole 

world. Gladstone says: ‘ England’s 
daughter beyond the seas is passing by 
the mother at a canter,” and she passed 
by her long ago—almost distanced her in 
the race. Mulhall gives the value of the 
annual product of Great Britain manu- 
factories, mines and forestry, $4,500,000,- 
000, an increase since 1850 of thirty per 
cent, The same product in the United 
States, as appears by the census of 1880, 
was valued at $5,500,000,000, an increase 
since 1860 of 160 per cent. 

Since 1860 our farms have doubled in 
number, increased in value from six bil- 
lions of dollars to over ten billions, while 
there products have increased from §1,- 
800,000,000, in 1860 to $3,600,000,000 in 
1880. 

Mulhall gives the entire product of 
Great Britain, farms and all, in 1880, as 
worth $6,200,000,000, $172 to an inhabi- 
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tant; her exportations same year $1,300,- 


000,000, leaving consumed at home $186 
worth to an inhabitant. The entire 
product of the United States for the same 
year was valued at ten billions, two hun- 
dred dollars to an inhabitant, and more 
significant of prosperity than any other 
atatement, $9,176,000,000 of it were con- 
suméd at home. Our home market con- 
sumed more than Great Britain’s home 
consumption and exportation combined. 
Our home market disposed of double in 
value the combined exports of Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Russia, Hol- 
land and Austria. 

Fellow-citizens, why need I say more; 
is not the logic of the answer utterly ir- 
resistible? Does it not justify completely 
the declaration in the Republican plat- 
form that ‘‘the protective system must 
be maintained” ? 

Now, my dear friends and fellow-citi- 
zens, men and women, I ask you to de- 
vote some time to this Republic. It is a 
magnificent government for you and me. 
Men of great wealth and great power and 
great intellectual capacity, it may be, can 
live as comfortably in a monarchy or even 
a despotism as they can here. But you 
and I, the average man and woman, can- 
not endure a monarchy or a despotism. 
Why not? because, as arule,the monarchy 
lays a heavy hand upon the shoulders 
of you and me and keeps us down; while 
a republic lifts us up. Why does it lift 
usup? Because in lifting you up it is 
lifting itself up. 

Why, what a magnificent country for 
women this is! All over Europe to-day 
the women are the beasts of burden. I 
have seen them yoked up with oxen and 
cows; I have seen them by the side of a 
mule or dog, hauling goods along in the 
public highways; and here in this Repub- 
lic of ours, under our free institutions, you 
women are lifted up on a plane higher 
than we men occupy, and we yield thai 
plane to you; because we recognize that 
you have more of virtue, more of purity, 
more of religion than we have, and we 
give that plane to you; it is because of 
our free institutions, it is because of 
our republican government, that you wo- 
men can work for everything that affects 
the best and highest interests of the race. 

This Republic encourages your hopes 
and mine; it says to all of us, Go up 
higher and higher. This Republic saw a 
little barefooted boy away out on the 
prairie, a widow’s son; and it said to that 
boy: ‘Boy. there is a ladder I have 
planted for those like you; its foot is on 
the earth, but its topmost round is in the 
skies.” And the boy mounted by the 
round of the common school, by the round 
of the academy, by the round of the col- 
lege, by the round of the Legislature of 
his state, by the round of a war for lib- 
erty and freedom, by the round of the 
House of National Representatives, by 
the round of the United States Senate, by 
the round of the Presidency of this great 
Republic ; and to-day he stands by the 
side of Washington and Lincoln. [Re- 
peated applause.] Show me another gov- 
ernment on the face of this earth that says 
that to its boys; and every boy in the 
United States, foreign-born or native-born 

—our Republic says to him the same en- 
couraging words, ‘* Boy, go up.” Oh, your 
boys may not all be Presidents ; they may 
not all occupy high official positions ; but 
if they are temperate and laborious and 
prudent, they may all go up higher and 
higher and higher, until they occupy 
lofty positions, positions of responsibility, 
positions of respectability. 

Fellow-citizens, let us, one and all, give 
our best conscience, our best intellect, our 
best work, for the conservation and per- 
petuation of this blessed Republic of ours, 
[Applause. } 

THE Hon. Cuas, A. RUSSELL.—Mr. 
President: By your indulgence I 
have been requested and I gladly 
comply with the request, to bring 
to the view of this audience an heirloom 
which has been treasured in a Windham 
County family for forty years (Here Mr. 
Russell held out before him an old silk flag 
with ‘‘Tippecanoe and Tyler too” in- 
scribed on it) [applause]; and in doing 
this I call for three cheers for the old flag 
and its defenders in every age. [Cheers, 
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THE PRESIDENT OF THE Day :—A hun- 
dred years ago we would scarcely have 
expected a loyal son of Great Britain to 
have assisted us in the celebration of the 
Declaration of Independence. But we 
have with us to-day a full-fledged Eng- 
lishman, and I have the pleasure of in- 
troducing to you Prof. Goldwin Smith, 
of Toronto, formerly of England |[ap- 
plause}], who willaddress you upon ‘‘Com- 
mercial Union.” 


COMMERCIAL, UNION. 





BY PROF. GOLDWIN SMITH, 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen : 

That an Englishman, and I hope a true 
Englishman, has been invited to take part 
in the celebration of the Fourth of July 
in the United States, is a fact upon which 
I might dilate if I had the gift of elo- 
quence. Not having the gift of eloquence, 
I leave the fact to speak for itself, With 
all my heart I accept the omen. It be- 
tokens, I would fain hope, the moral re- 
union of our race, the end of the feud 
which has existed se long with so little 
cause, and with such evil consequences 
to ourselves and to mankind. In Eng- 
land, display the American flag where 
you will and when you will, you will call 
forth friendly feelings, and friendly feel- 
ings alone. A monument has been raised 
to an American poet, and funeral services 
for heads of the American nation have 
been performed in Westminster Abbey, 
the historic fane of the race. Good will 
comes not by homilies or exhortations; 
it comes of itself or not at all. In this 
case there is nothing to prevent it from 
coming of itself except some sinister in- 
fiuences, which are accidental in their 
nature and cannot last forever. This 
year England celebrates the three-hun- 
dredth anniversary of her defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. That, at all events,we 
did all together. 

Our friend, Mr. Bowen, under whose 
auspices, patriotism and public spirit 
meetly hold their festivals here, allows 
me, as a Canadian, to interrupt the bright 
flow of customary eloquence for a 
few minutes by the _ introduction 
of a practical question. It is one 
not alien to the day, inasmuch as it 
concerns Canada and her relations to the 
United States. One of the consequences 
of the. quarrel in the last century un- 
doubtedly was the hostile severance of 
Canada from the rest of the English- 
speaking race upon this continent. 

The consequences of this again are 
likely to be the total loss of the fruits of 
the victory which the English-speaking 
race won upon the Heights of Abraham 
and the growth in the Province of Quebec 
of a French nationality which may spread 
ar, as the people of your Northeastern 
States begin to see. 

I speak to-day of commercial relations 
only. Since the abrogation of the Reci- 
procity Treaty there has been a tariff wall 
between the United States and Canada; 
it might almost be said that there has 
been a tariff war. Attempts have been 
made from time to time to renew Reci- 
procity, but they have failed, It is diffi- 
cult to frame a partial treaty with so 
many interests both commercial and 
political pulling different ways, and 
when framed such a treaty is liable 
to be upset, with all the industries 
founded on it, by the first gust of inter- 
national ill will. There is in our Cana- 
dian Tariff Act a standing offer to you 
of reciprocity in natural products, but 
you will not take it without reciprocity in 
manufactures. So we have running 
across this continent a line of commer- 
cial divisions wholly unnatural, irrational 
and injurious to the people on both sides 
of it. In the Canadian northwest, for 
eight hundred miles, one portion of a 
population is separated from another with 
which it isin all respects wholly identical, 
by a merely political line; and there a 
settler cannot trade freely with his nearest 
neighbor; one end of a village, it may 
be, cannot trade with the other. The 
flow of capital and the progress of en- 
terprise are arrested at the same time. 
Trade is struggling at all points to 
cross this barrier and to fulfill the 








behests of Nature. And now a move- 
ment has been set on foot on both 
sides of the line for the total removal of 
the tariff wall and the complete emanci- 
pation of the internal commerce of this 
continent. Theaim of the movement is 
not a partial Reciprocity Treaty but the 
abolition of the customs line, so that all 
the products of Canada shall be freely ad- 
mitted into the United States and all 
American products, whether natural or 
manufactured, shall be freely admitted 
into Canada. It is proposed at the same 
time that there shall be complete reciproc- 
ity in the fisheries, in the coasting trade 
and in all commercial advantages, so that 
commercially the continent shal! be one. 
The movement has taken the name of 
Commercial Union, for which some in 
Canada substitute Unrestricted Reciproc- 
ity. It involves assimilation of tariffs 
on the seaboard, because if the tariffs 
were different there would be smuggling 
through one country into the other. 

On the American side the leaders of the 
movement are Mr. Butterworth and Mr. 
Hitt, two members of Congress, and Mr. 
Hitt’s resolution in favor of Commercial 
Union has been adopted by the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. On the 
Canadian side Commercial Union, or Un- 
restricted Reciprocity has now been 
accepted as the chief plank in the plat- 
form of the Liberal Party, the leaders of 
which are Mr. Laurier and Sir Richard 
Cartwright. But the soul of the move- 
ment has been Mr. Wiman of New York, 
who as a Canadian resident in the United 
States and holding a place in the front 
rank of American commerce, is a most 
fitting representative and organ of the 
joint interests of the two countries. Our 
farmers in Ontario have in their Farmer's 
Institutes, by an immense majority, 
declared in favor of the movement. 
Sir Richard Cartwright’s resolution was 
voted down the other day in the Canadian 
Parliament by the majority at the com- 
mand of the Tory Government. But that 
majority had been elected before Com- 
mercial Union had been heard of on 
totally different issues. The friends of 
Commercial Union in Canada feel not 
the slightest doubt as to the result if the 
broad issue could be fairly brought be- 
fore our people; and brought before our 
people at the next general election, if not 
before, the broad issue will be. In truth, 
friends of the Separatist policy own chat 
it would not be safe for them now to ap- 
peal tothe country. They live in hope 
that the agitation will subside. It will 
subside only when geography subsides 
and when the economical map of this 
continent shall have been folded up for- 
ever. 

The special organ of the movement in 
Canada is the Commercial Union Club of 
Toronto. The Club devotes itself to the 
Commercial issue and to that alone, seek- 
ing to lay that question fairly before the 
people and obtain their verdict. It takes 
its stand entirely outside party politics. 
It takes its stand outside the general ques- 
tion between Free Trade and Protection. 
It does not meddle with Protection as a 
principle or interfere with the seaboard 
tariff. It declares only for internal Free 
Trade. It says let Protection as a general 
system be good or bad, this line of custom 
houses drawn across the continent is 
plainly anevil. It is an evil just as plain- 
ly as a line of custom houses drawn be- 
tween Connecticut and Massashusetts or 
New York would be an evil. We wel- 
come Conservatives as well as Liberals, 
men who in principle are Protectionists 
as well as men who in principle are Free 
Traders, to the membership of our Club. 

The map settles the question. Look at 
it or call it up before your minds. Here 
is acontinent stretching from regions al- 
most tropical to regions almost arctic, 
comprehending in itself almost every va- 
riety of production, traversed by great 
navigable rivers, and forming the fairest 
of all the material foundations laid by Na- 
ture for civilization. By Nature thiscon- 
tinent is evidently destined to be econom- 
ically one. One economically, the larger 
portion of its inhabitable and cultiva- 
ble area is, to the immense benefit of all 
its inhabitants whose unparalleled 
wealth is plainly the fruit of their internal 

















free trade. But from the pale of this 
economical unity are excluded the Northb- 
ern sections of the continent, the Mari- 
time Provinces of Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, old 
Canada, French and British, the newly 
opened region of the Northwest and 
British Columbia, which together make 
up the Canadian Dominion. These terri- 
tories have but little natural trade with 
each other, tho desperate efforts are made 
to force an inter-provincial trade by 
means of a highly protectivetariff. Their 
isolation by the tariff wall precludes the 
development of their natural resources 
and condemns them toa sort of commer- 
cial atrophy, while it deprives the rest of 
the continent of the wealth which they 
contain. They are severally in the position 
in which a state of the Union would be if it 
were cut off commercially from the other 
states; and you lose as you would lose 
by such a severence of four of your states 
from the rest. The Northward march of 
your capital and enterprise is stopped, as 
Detroit will tell you, by the same artifi- 
cial barrier. Is not this sheer defiance of 
Nature and willful renunciation of the 
benefits which she offers to usall ? 

Canada is full of dormant wealth, which 
anextended market together with your 
capital and enterprise would call into 
life. She has iron in unlimited quantities 
and in all her provinces. In the native 
deposits of copper sbe ranks above any 
country in the known world. The north- 
ern shore of Lake Superior, now dead to 
commerce, would, if the American mar- 
ket were thrown open and American cap- 
ital and enterprise were admitted, be as 
busy with mining industry as the South- 
ern shore. Canada has great beds of bi- 
tuminous coal. She has abundance of 
nickel of which you, it seems, have only 
one small mine. She has other minerals, 
including gold and silver, in rich variety, 
forming an almost dazzling catalog. She 
has phosphates. She has excellent stone 
and marble for buildings, stones for 
grindstones, and materials for glass. Her 
domain is an immense treasure-house 
which the key of Commercial Union is 
needed to unlock. But she has also in 
her forests vast stores of lumber, of which 
your need increases daily, and which, in- 
stead of being wasted, as some opponents 
of Commercial Union pretend it would 
be when the larger market was opened. 
would, on the contrary, be more carefully 
husbanded the more valuable it became. 
She has fish, as you know, which would 
find their way to American frying-pans if 
diplomatic difficulties were out of the 
way. She has besides special kinds of 
farm produce of which you have need— 
barley, wheat of a particular sample, 
poultry and eggs. She has cattle, for 
which her climate is very healthy. She 
has excellent horses, for which England 
is too distant.a market, but which you 
take up on the spot. Sixty-one millions 
of foreign products you import, with all 
of which Canada could supply you. On 
the other hand, Canada would be glad to 
take of you those articles which the 
wealthier and more scientific country 
can best produce—first-class machinery, 
scientific, literary and intellectual wares 
of all kinds, and all those goods which 
can be made best and cheapest on a large 
scale, 

Whenever an opening is made in the 
tariff-wall, trade at once rushes through. 
The egg trade is humble, perhaps, but not 
the less telling as an example. It rose 
when the duty was taken off from a nom- 
inal value to the value of nearly two 
millions. Even where there is no open- 
ing, trade, impelled by Nature, overleaps 
the wall of an evil policy. Already out 
of our eighty-one millions of exports we 
sell to you over thirty-six millons. Al- 
ready out of our one hundred and five 
millions of imports we buy of you forty- 
five millions. For our horses, our sheep, 
our hides, our barley, our hay, our pota- 
toes, our coal, our gypsvm, our salt, our 
stone and marble, you are our best and, 
for some of them, our only customers. 
That the trade would be doubled or 
trebled with equal advantage to both 
parties if the customs line were re- 
moved, is surely a fairinference from the 
facts. We need not disouss the vexed 








question whether the seller or the con- 
sumer pays the duty. What is certain ig 
that a tariff-wal}] is a bar to trade; itis a 
bar by reason of the vexation as well as 
by reason of the toll. 

If you say the United States are rich 
and Canada is poor, the answer has been 
already given. Canada is poor, at least 
comparatively poor, as Mr. Wiman puts 
it, not by Nature but by policy. She is 
poor as Pennsylvania would be poor 
if she were forbidden to export 
her coal, poor as the Cotton States 
would be poor if they had no market but 
themselves for their cotton. Give her 
the natural market for her minerals, for 
her lumber, her fish, her barley, her 
horses ; she will then become rich, and 
swarm with people who will have the 
wherewithal to buy your goods. When 
the union between England and Scotland 
was projected English opponents of the 
measure cried out that England was rich 
while Scotland was poor, and that the 
wealth of England would be eaten up by 
the hungry Scotch. The result, we know, 
was as it was sure to be—that both coun- 
tries benefited commercially by the union. 
Scotland became rich herself and increased 
the wealth of England. Yet Scotland had 
no such natural resources as Canada has. 
She had an energetic, industrious and 
thrifty population, which made the most 
of the advantage given it, and Canada 
has the same. You have thousands of 
Canadians among you, and they do well 
and are in gcod repute. 

Look at the newly opened region of the 
Canadian Northwest. It has an almost 
boundless expanse of prodigiously fertile 
land. Its wheat is of the very best qual- 
ity. Its climate is better in regard to 
freedom from blizzards than that of the 
states to the south of it. Fuel, which for 
a time seemed wanting, has now been 
found. That region, if evil policy does 
not stand in the way, may be the home of 
tens of milMons. But for many years to 
come the population must be a popula- 
tion of farmers. What a market for your 
manufacturers! And your manufactur- 
ers seem to want an extended market. 

Some of your journals say there 1s no 
use in talking about Commercial Union 
without political Annexation. Surely a 
narrow and not a very generous policy ! 
You are not to trade with your neighbors, 
tho the trade may be mutually beneficial, 
unless they will give up their political 
independence! Youare not to accept the 
economical advantages of a united conti- 
nent unless it can be all forcibly brought 
at once into the same political jurisdic- 
tion! .Is your present territory so small? 
Has your Congress so little to do or is it 
so much more than equal to its present 
work that it should insist on immediately 
shouldering a new burden? Is it ready to 
solve at once all the problems involved in 
the Annexation of Canada when we are 
told that it has for six years been trying 
in vain to solve those connected with the 
admission of Dakota as a state of the 
Union? Iam one of those who believe 
and frankly avow the belief that the day 
will come when all the members of the 
English-speaking race upon this conti- 
nent will again be, as once they were, one 
people,and England as the common parent 
of them ail will rejoice in their Union. 
If North and South can meet in friend- 
ship at Gettysburg, why should not the 
Whig and the Tory of the Revolution 
some day meet in friendship at 
Lundy’s Lane? Everything seems to 
me to point more and more that way. 
But the consummation, to be really 
happy, must be brought about by mutual 
attraction, such as resultsin a union of 
hearts, not by force or by commercial 
blockade. Annexed by commercial block- 
ade Canada would be almost as recalci- 
trant and disaffected as she would be if 
annexed by military force. You do not 
want a Poland or an Alsace-Lorraine. 
In some Canadian hearts tho not in many 
the bitterness of the Revolutionary pro- 
scriptions which drove the Loyalists into 
exile, of the old wars, of the quarrel of 
1837, and of the Fenian Raids, still lin- 
gers. Give ita few years more to pass 
away, and inthe mean time do not deny 
yourselves or us the benefits of Commer- 
cial Union. 
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Would Great.Britain veto? If the case 
were fairly set before her she would not. 
She has given her Colonies fiscal self-gov- 
ernment. She has permitted them to lay 
protective duties on her goods. The 
Colony of Victoria lays protective 
duties on British goods. Canada 
lays protective duties on British goods. 
The new Canadian iron duty is practi- 
cally pointed against British production. 
The fiscal unity of the Empire having 
been cnceabandoned, each member of the 
Empire must do the best it can for itself 
under itsown circumstances. The com- 
mercial circumstances of Canada are 
those of an integral part of this continent, 
economically bound up with the rest. A 
ery is raised about the disloyalty of dis- 
criminating against British goods. But 
it is answered that Canada discriminates, 
if not against specific British goods, 
against British trade in the aggregate 
already. No, Great Britain will not veto 
when she is properly instructed and has 
deliberated on the question. Her policy 
is not so sordid or so unwise as her tra- 
ducers would have you believe. She has 
given the Colonies self-government and 
she means them to be nations. 

You are now going intoa great politi- 
eal contest which is to determine the 
headship and the policy of your Republic. 
Canada looks on with the greatest inter- 
est, tho without party predilections 
She desires that from that contest may 
emerge a Government strong, stable, in- 
telligent and able to deal in a statesman- 
like and worthy spirit with other nations, 
especially with your neighbors on this 
continent. A great majority of Cana- 
dians, as I believe, hope that the Presi- 
dential election will soon be followed by 
action on your side which, combined with 
action on our side, will give the whole 
continent the great benefits of Commer- 
cial Union 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE Day :—Massa- 
chusetts contributes her portion to our 
enjoyment in the person of the Rev. Dr. 
Webb, who will address you upon * Na- 
tional Prosperity.” |Applause.] 


PERSONAL DEVOTION AND THE PA- 
TRIOTIC USK OF WEALTH 





ESSENTIAL TO THE PERPETUITY OF THE 
REPUBLIC. 





BY THE REV. EDWIN B, WEBB, D.D. 





It seems to be a well-established fact 
that our country has advanced to the po- 
sition of leadership among the nations of 
the earth. The 200,000 of the fathers have 
become 50,000,000 of children in 200 years. 
Just ahead we see 100,000,000, and just 
beyond them, at the end of the next cen- 
tury, 1,000.000,000 of people in this coun- 
ay. 

In 100 years the United States has in- 
creased its territory tenfold. And what 
a territory! What extent of coast line! 
What length and volume rivers! What 
inland seas! What variety of climate 
from the line of perpetual snow to the 
land of oranges and flowers! What 
wealth of acres and fatness of soil! What 
forests! What areas and depths and riches 
of ores! A single state having the pro- 
portions and potency of empire. Of coal 
we have enough lying near the surface to 
feed all our fires for centuries. Of iron, 
now mined in twenty-three states, we 
have enough to supply the demand of the 
world. Of copper we have enough to 
Sheathe all the ships and roof all the 
dwellings. Of gold and silver we have 
more thanenough. Of all the raw mate- 
rials essential to the success and enter- 
prise of the manufacturer—metals, hides, 
Woods, wool and cotton—we have an un- 
limited supply right at hand. 

And yet more, if we may judge from 
the prizes which have been awarded our 
countrymen at the world’s exhibitions, and 
from the testimony of experts who have 
visited our machine-shops and factories 
with a scrutiny, quickened by rivalry, if 
not by envy, of tcols and machinery we 
have the best that science and skill can 
devise. While, in the increasing intelli- 
fence and ingenuity of our operatives 
and mechanics, we have the assurance of 












every invention that a greater production, 
or a fiercer competition, may demand. 
What materials for human industry! 
What facilities for honorable employ- 
ment! What elements of national strength, 
vitality and ascendency! 

And more wonderful still, in some re- 
spects, is the fact that we have only 
begun—apparently only begun to develop 
our resources. Only a fraction of the 
arable land is worked at all—scarcely any 
appreciable portion of it made to yield its 
best. Iron, copper, silver and gold—the 
mines are only opened while the processes 
of production are for the most part still 
rude and wasteful. 

The history of the past promises marked 
and marvelous improvement along all 
these lines of industry and fortune. Thir- 
teen states yesterday, thirty to-day, fifty 
to-morrow; such a mighty advance; such 
agrowth of population; such a variety and 
fullness of resources, whc does not see 
that our own country, lying in the path 
of nations, lying in the zone of power, 
with a climate stimulating to the last de- 
gree of health and endurance—who does 
not see that our country may be the 
theater of some of those signal and crown- 
ing revolutions predicted in the Book of 
Revelation—the theater of great events 
and the home of an influence that is to 
rule among the nations? 

But of these coming millions and of this 
augmenting power what shall the charac- 
ter be? Thisis a question of vital mo- 
ment; of vast concern to every American 
patriot. Deterioration, decline, decay, 
shall this be our course into the future? 
Or healthful improvement, vital progress 
in all that pertains to the prosperity and 
permanence of the nation? 

Certainly, in many respects, a great 
change has taken place in the character 
of our population. The early settlers of 
New England were givers of life, like 
that fountain of which the holy prophet 
informeth us that everything flourished 
with an abundant life whither these 
waters came. Possessing the same vital 
convictions, trained in the same powerful 
school, aspiring to the same just liberty 
—they were a homogeneous people. And 
hence the unmistakable vigor and reach 
of their influence. 

Doubtless there is truth in what is so 
often said about the mingling of different 
races and the masculine manhood which 
ensues. But certain physical conditions 
must be regarded in such intermingling 
of peoples, or a pale and impotent off- 
spring isthe issue. Mate an athlete with 
a leper and Hercules is not the off- 
spring. 

Certain moral conditions also must be 
regarded. Mate Solomon with the daugh- 
ter of Egypt, and the degradation of re- 
ligion followed by the division of the 
kingdom is the result. 

If the papers given to the public during 
the last year or two by those who seem 
well qualified to speak, are tobe accepted as 
substantially correct—papers concerning 
the classes and charagter and condition 
of emigrants now coming to this conntry 
—there has been asad falling off as to 
physical and mental and moral stamina, 
The first settlers came for conscience’ 
sake; came to enlarge the Kingdom of 
Heaven on earth; came impelled by the 
highest and holiest of all motives. Some 
royal souls still seek a liberty and a living 
here which they are denied at home. But 
great numbers of those who come to-day 
are from the lowest ranks of the race; are 
the exhausted, the outcasts, the refuse of 
society. 

In the early times the wcrshipin the 
churches, the establishment of schools 
and colleges, testified to the quality and 
character of the population. To-day the 
courts, and prisons, and jails, and saloons, 
and asylums, and poor-houses, testify to 
the quality and character of the emi- 
grants. Germans, French, English, Irish, 
Scotch, Welsh, Scandinavians, Italians, 
Russians, Greeks, Indians, Negroes and 
Alaskans—they are all here; here to com- 
mingle, antagonize, outwit and overreach 
one another. Anarchists who see nothing 
in the wheel-work of the skies but chance; 
and nothing in the authority and claims 
of the Government but tyranny; materi- 
alists who know nothing of the super- 








natural, think nothing of immortality, 
who avow nothing better for man than to 
eat and drink and die; infidels who scoff 
at the Bible and trample on the sacred- 
ness of the Sabbath and hate the institu- 
tions of religion; criminals released from 
prison on condition that they take pas- 
sage on the first ship acrose the sea; they 
are all here—here to swell the dangerous 
element in the masses, and multiply the 
perils of the Republic. 

The historian says of the settlement of 
America that God sifted the nations to 
get the seed for‘the New World. And our 
fathers, let it be added, sifted the reasons 
and wisdom of revolutions to get a Consti- 
tution for the new colonies, and again 
sifted the colonists that they might get a 
congress of patriots to inaugurate the 
government. 

Now the sifting seems to be largely 
reversed. The strong, the wise and the 
good are sifted out and left behind. The 
worthless, the idle, the ignorant, the 
irreligious, the victims of vice and drink 
come. And the look inte the future is 
not bright. Clouds, dark and heavy, lie 
along the horizon, and mutterings like 
the angry voice of the tempest are heard. 
Can we meet the crisis? Can we make 
the storm subserve the purposes of 
growth? Can we face the future with a 
courage and purpose still to realize the 
original design of the Republic? This is 
a question for patriots. And engaging in 
this is a work in which we prove ourselves 
children of the nation’s founders. 

Connected with this matter of emigra- 
tion and largely growing out of it area 
variety of the dark problems which trou- 
ble the nations. There are difficulties 
which embarrassour way. There are ob- 
stacles which frown, upon our exertions. 
There are enemies, many, formidable 
and firmly intrenched which forbid our 
advance. Among them intemperance— 
the Saloon as the word is now—the Saloon 
which stands for all the abominable traf- 
fic, the use and abuse and curse of intox- 
icating liquors. If there is anything out 
of the bottomless pit that is cruel, fiend- 
ish, unrelenting, it is that which the 
Saloon represents. Satan, after acouncil 
with his lost, infernal peers, intent on the 
ruin of this fair world, arrived at the 
gates of his fiery prison-house, meets a 
grizzly monster that opposes his fiendish 
purpose. Satan, such is the representa- 
tion of Milton, makes this defiant de- 
mand: 

“Whence and what art thou, execrable shape, 
That dares, tho grim and terrible, advance 
Thy miscreated front athwart my way 
To yonder gates? Through them I mean to 

pass, 

That be assured, without leave asked of thee: 

Retire, or taste thy folly—” 

Coming forth from the same council, 
breathing the same spirit, intent on the 
same end, defiantly demanding of the 
humane guardian of every sacred inter- 
est the same liberty,is the Prince of the Sa- 
loon. Nothing is too sacred for this malign 
power to pollute; nothing is too precious 
for it to ruin; nothing too beautiful for 
it to blast. An accursed monster that all 
good men on God’s fair earth should com- 
bine to fetter and bind and chain again 
in the dark prison-house from which 
there has been an escape. 

But evidence enough we have that this 
monster is not easily bound. Good men, 
I am sorry to say, are not yet united 
against this deadly foe. Indeed, some good 
men seem to have come under the infiu- 
ence of this monster. as the innocent 
bird comes under the spell of the windings 
and coilings of the polished and potent 
serpent. 

When all good men come to be united 
and see alike and act together, they will 
find the Saloon power still terrible, de- 
fiant and hard to be overcome. It com- 
mands for the maintenance of its detesta- 
ble life ‘‘one thousand millions of dol- 
lars.” It masses and leads an unquestion- 
ing army of more than 500,000 men. Its 
sales are 900,000,000 annually, and the 
profits on these sales are an enormous 
sum. Still further, this power is organ- 
ized, well organized, so as to act asa unit. 
Organized for what? To promote the 
interests of the Liquor Dealers’ Associa- 
tion; organized to command the obedi- 
ence of political parties; organized to con- 











trol the legislation of city, state and na- 
tion: organized to enact laws for its own 
advantage, or to defeat the execution of 
laws framed against it; organized to 
create public sentiment and then drown 
in perdition every sentiment that can 
elevate manhood or contribute to the 
prosperity of the nation. This power 
confronts every patriot, looking to the 
advance of our civilization to-day. 

Another obstacle to our advance is 
Romanism. Not of individuals, but of 
the system I speak, when I say it is op- 
posed to the advance of a true civiliza- 
tion and utterly opposed to the whole 
spirit of our institutions. The protest of 
a priest here and there; the loud protest 
of a monster meeting of Irish-Americans 
in a great city against having their life, 
liberty and pursuit of happiness made a 
sacrifice on the altar of the Pope’s diplo- 
matic ambition are encouraging signs; 
but hardly yet to be depended upon as 
forces insupport of our political and pa- 
triotic advance. 

Illiteracy is another dark, frowning 
obstacle in the way of the patriot’s aim. 
Two millions of voters in the United 
States unable to read or write. In eleven 
states of the Union the illiterate voters 
outnumber either of the two great politi- 
cal parties. ‘“‘A free vote and a fair 
count” in such a state of things—voting 
and counting is only a lottery at the best. 
The trouble is deeper. 

Two millions of jurymen in the courts, 
liable to be, who can neither read nor 
write. Whatabeginning! ‘Mr. Blank, 
have you formed an opinion in the case 
now to be tried before the court?” ‘No, 
your Honor, I can neither read nor write.” 
And ten to one the moral illiteracy is 
denser than the intellectual! The Bible a 
blank, the library a blank, the newspaper 
a blank; moral distinctions, religious obli - 
gations, the meaning of an oath—alla 
blank! Get an intelligent verdict from 
such a jury? A guess! “Judgment is 
turned away backward, and justice stand- 
eth afar off; for truth is fallen in the 
street and equity cannot enter.” 

Six millions of children above the age 
of ten years unable to read or write. 
Preserved in books is to be found what 
mankind has thought and felt and aimed 
at, and agonized for and achieved. From 
all these stores of knowledge, from all 
these fountains of inspiration, six millions 
of the future citizens of the country shut 
out! By what form of speech, in what 
figure of language shall we measure this 
obstacle to the patriot’s aim ? 

And doubtless as many women are 
illiterate as men. And six millions of 
families with both parents illiterate— 
twelve millions of families with one 
parent illiterate; what a dark inherit- 
ance! What an appalling incubus for 
the generation following! 

Other obstacles to our patriotic advance 
I cannot speak of now—such as Mormon- 
ism, increased facility of family dissolu- 
tion, increase of youthful criminals all 
over the land, the alienation of the multi- 
tudes from that best of all schools, the 
worship of God in the church on the Sab- 
bath-day, the base character of a portion 
of the newspapers of the country, and 
the like. 

One other obstacle to our prolonged and 
prosperous advance, not often named, but 
involving serious and vital consequences, 
a clog on the feet of a steady and sus- 
tained patriotism, I will not omit. I 
mean Mammonism. We are in haste to 
be rich; all classes, all ranks of Ameri- 
can society are in a hurry to be rich. I 
do not refer now to the spirit of spec- 
ulation, which makes some men rich and 
many men paupers and criminals. 
This everybody discerns and deplores. I 
refer to that spirit of thrift and trade 
which is right in itself but wrong when 
enthroned—wrong and destructive of all 
other essential interests. 

In a class oration, some half-dozen 
years ago, the able and honorable ex- 
President of Cornell University took up 
this danger to our Republic, and showed, 
in a very striking way, the effects of 
what, for lack of a better term, he’ called 
Mercantilism. 

The general proposition is this: Any one 
principle or element in the national life’ 
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gaining the ascendency, and compelling 
a civilization in subserviency to itself, 
may produce brilliant results for a time, 
but must produce fatal weakness and de- 
cay inthe end, This general proposition 
is illustrated by a wide reference to his- 
tory. Egypt and India, ancient civiliza- 
tions, were developed in subordination 
to a single dominant principle, and they 
grew to be great and strong, but gradu- 
ally fell off into stagnation and sterility. 
Ureece also furnishes an example of a 
sudden and brilliant development with a 
corresponding decline and decay. 

On the other hand, the modern civiliza- 
tion of Europe has no one element pow- 
erful enough to subordinate and subdue 
the other elements toitself. Many strong 
elements exist together : 
uristocracy, ecclesiasticism, the spirit of 
religious liberty, and of municipal self- 
government; and the result is a far more 
rich and varied and prolonged civiliza- 
tion. 

Applying now the principle happily 
and widely traced through history, an- 
cient and modern, Mr. White affirms that 
the United States ‘ affords one of the 
most striking proofs in history” of the 
dominance of a single element, giving us 
a rapid, brilliant development, but insur- 
ing, unless changed or checked, a corre- 
sponding decline and decay. 

And the influence of this spirit has been 
altogether too much overlooked. What 
is it that interests us to-day, filling the 
morning papers with the speeches and 
debates of the previous evening? What 
is the straw so often threshed over in the 
editorials? [ mean no disrespect to edi- 
tors, nordo Lundervalue the interests in- 
volved, The tariff, a question of profits, 
of trade, of manufacture, this is the mat- 
ter that fills our horizon. Not any 
question of the conditions and _ ele- 
ments of the permanence of the Republic. 
Not a question of educating, intellectually 
and morally, the ignorant, vicious, de- 
praved millions who are surely the mas- 
ters of our future elections, legislatures 
and laws. Not the reform of our civil 
service which Mr. White aftirms, sub- 
stantially, to be too bad to be decent. 
Not ‘‘the rectification of the electoral 
college,” the inadequacy of which may 
involve us in tratricidal war at any presi- 
dential election. Not these, nor any- 
thing else clearly vital and fundamental, 
but the tariff—a question of profit and 
loss, 

Turn in another direction and look into 
our city governments. Who is running 
the caucus? Who is manipulating the 
elections? The solid men of the city who 
have great interests at stake’ No; the 
men who make politics a trade. The men 
of influence, the men of capital, the men 
of education and ability are not at the 
elections. Why not? Here is the answer 
which one of them gives: ‘*‘ We have 
thought this thing over, and we find that 
it pays better to neglect our city affairs 
than to attend totbem. In the time re- 
quired for the full discharge of our polit- 
ical duties we can make more money than 
the politicians can steal.” 

Go into court: who are these one-eyed, 
one-eared creatures hanging about the 
jury benches? Creatures who are ready 
to take the place of the busy merchant 
or broker, and find a warm seat and a 
daily stipend for a portion of the winter. 
And in the absence of intelligence and 
moral integrity and asense of responsi- 
bility, are the foundations of justice, on 
which the Republic rests, to be kept pure. 
and sound, and strong? 


monarchism. 


Go into Congress, where wisdom and 
folly, probity and corruption mingle, and 
sometimes struggle together for the as- 
cendency: a serious item of legislation is 
up, affecting the standing and life of 
Mormonism. Certain merchants of a 
great city telegraph: ‘‘New York sold 
thirteen million dollars’ worth of goods 
to Utah last year. Hands off !" 

Suppose a Joss house—representing the 
religious worship of an ancient heathen- 
ism—suppose a Joss house, magnificent 
and commanding, would surely increase 
the real-estate value in any great city of 
this land, and advance stocks, and build 
factories, and draw trade—we .should 
build it. Tolerant of all religions, trade 





exalted to the supremacy, we should build 
it, perhaps take a contribution in the 
churches for it. Lynx-eyed in traffic, ag- 
nostic in religion, and indifferent to other 
vital interests, such is the tendency, if 
not the product, of this despotic greed 
of gold. Was this the spirit that laid the 
foundations of the Republic? Is this the 
spirit that is to build on these founda- 
tions and lift the superstructure, sym- 
metrical and permanent, into the free air 
toward Heaven ? 

Follow the influence of this despotic 
spirit a step or two further. Not for the 
sake of pay, but for the sake of patriotism 
and piety, men are wanted to discharge 
important public trusts. They are not to 
be had. Men of eminence and ability 
are wanted for great charitable institu- 
tions, They cannot give the time. Trade 
is inexorable. Men are wanted m the 
affairs of the Church; men who know 
their Bibles; mento think and plan and 
lend. We have one where we ought to 
have « hundred. Men of commanding 
ability, of rich promise, of high aims, of 
exhaustless resources, are wanted for the 
pulpits. They cannot be had in any suf- 
ficient number. The current of the times 
has swept them away. Is it not time for 
citizens, patriots, preachers, orators and 
editors to stop and consider how far this 
spirit of sordid gain has eaten into the 
eye and heart of the Republic? And con- 
sider also whether a true patriotism does 
not demand of the active, educated and 
influential men of every community a 
service which they are criminally neg- 
lecting ? 

Now encountering the evils and en- 
tanglements of this spirit of Mammonism, 
embarrassed by the multiplicity and 
weight of the obstacles which grow out 
of emigration, ignorance, prejudice and 
depravity, what are we to do? what 
is the plain duty—the immediate, imper- 
ative duty of every patriotic citizen? 
Does the history of the fathers help the 
children in determining the duties of the 
present ? 

Suppose we turn back for a moment 
and recall the origina! idea of the Puri- 
tan Commonwealth and the conduct of 
the men who embarked their worldly sub- 
stance, their constancy, their hopes, their 
lives in their enterprise. In the memo- 
rial history of Boston, Dr. Ellis says of the 
Puritans: ‘* From the most careful study 
of their motives and designs, as meditated 
by the leaders and tentatively carried out 
in their legislation and institutions, we 
draw this inference —that it was their aim 
and effort to establish here a Christian 
commonwealth which should bear the 
same relation to the whole Bible, as its 
statute-book, which the Jewish Common- 
wealth bore to the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament.” In the full realization of 
this attempt they failed. But only the 
superficial can lightly esteem their pious 
and profound design. It was the concep- 
tion of men who had looked deeply into 
the Scriptures of the Old and the New Tes- 
tament; of men who possessed lofty aims 
and unfaltering convictions. Compared 
with other schemes of government, the 
scheme of their commonwealth is char- 
acterized by principles, aims and quali- 
ties at once dignified, grand and com- 
manding. This is the truth of history 
which it becomes us to remember. Web- 
sterand Winthrop.and Everett and Evarts, 
and a hundred others have repeated the 
same. Mr. Evarts, controverting some- 
what an adverse opinion, says: ‘‘Some 
question has been made, where the Puri- 
tan emigrants learned, and whence they 
derived the great thoughts of equality 
and freedom; so far in advance of the 
English liberty of that day. or even the 
present—so much deeper and purer and 
nobler than any existing civilization?” 
and answers the question thus: ‘‘ I rather 
find the sources of these divine impulses 
in the Christian Scriptures, whence so 
much else of the Christian charactor drew 
its novrishment, and which they con- 
sulted ever with wrestling and with 
prayer.” 

We hear it said, to their disparagement 
sometimes, that they builded better than 
they knew. But every man who builds 
after the patterns revealed in the Chris- 
tian Scriptures builds better than he 








knows. On the other hand, Palfrey, with 
a clear, sympathetic appreciation of their 
principles and their prescience, says: ‘‘ No 
men better understood what were the 
necessary foundations for the permanent 
well-being of a commonwealth.” 

Recalling thus their spirit, their design 
and their effort, and recalling it for our 
guidance, what shall we do? Going down 
from this patriotic gathering and away 
from these beautiful scenes, what are 
some of the lessons that we ought to 
carry with us? 

I, First of all, every citizen should 
recognize the claims of the Government 
and meet them, personally and practi- 
cally. The fathers never regarded the 
duties which the citizen owes the Govern- 
ment as a service to be rendered for hire. 
They did not look upon office as a prize 
to be won for its pecuniary value. They 
did not leave the politics of their day to 
be run by beggars or criminals. ‘The 
rank, the wealth, the chivalry, the genius, 
the learning, the accomplishments, the 
social refinements and elegance of the 
time, were largely represented in the 
Puritan ranks.” And they, the wisest, 
the strongest, the most unselfish, gave 
their supreme endeavors to shape, estab- 
lish and maintain the Government. 

Precisely this the foremost of our citi- 
zens, in every calling, rank and profes- 
sion, should give to our Government to- 
day. Especially should Christian men, 
men of character, ability and culture, 
give themselves to the service of the Re- 
public. The idea so often condemned 
and ridiculed, the puritan idea, that the 
government should be organized and ad- 
ministered by regenerate men, stands for 
a profound truth; for government is of 
divine origin. It is an expression of the 
pure, normal instincts of the soul. It 
meets wants which are involved in the 
very constitution of society. The form 
is of man, the fact is of God. Paul utters 
the voice of inspiration as well as the just 
conclusion of natural reason when he 
says ‘‘ the powers that be are ordained of 
God.” And, therefore, a man in sym- 
pathy with God, a regenerate man, a de- 
vout man in spiritual communion with 
the Author of government, must be 
the best legislator. President Woolsey 
says: ‘‘Such is the action of the moral 
nature on the mind that a bad soul is un- 
fitted for all the science that is directly 
concerned with life.” 

Or, to look a little further, those Scrip- 
tures over which the Puritan bent with 
wrestling and with prayer reveal to us 
the true principles and conditions of civil 
government. Under the influence of a 
supernatural revelation we have ad. 
vanced far enough, as a people, to make 
it certain that any law contrary to Chris- 
tianity is enacted only to be repealed. 
Within the Christian Scriptures are to be 
found the principles of all laws which 
can claim divine warrant or command 
human obedience. Any law outside of 
these divine teachings is outside the right 
of any government to impose. Laws that 
repeat the enactments, and follow the 
revelation of God, are the laws to stand 
and benefit the people. 

It follows, then, that the man who is 
most in sympathy with the divine Reve- 
lation is best qualified to make laws for 
the nation. And this recalls the word of 
the ancient prophet—a word verified by 
all history—the nation and the kingdom 
that will not serve God must perish. Let 
every good citizen, therefore. take it as a 
solemn duty ; let every godly man take it 
as a burden of love on his heart to meet 
his obligations to the Government. 

II. In the second place. we must edu- 
cate the people. Patriotism urges this, 
while illiteracy, error and evil necessitate 
it. Surely—and this is the utterance of 
the common feeling perhaps—surely we 
do not need to be stirred up in the matter 
of education. Wait a moment. It is said 
by those familiar with public schools on 
both sides of the water that we are not, 
as we have flattered ourselves, in advance 
of all others. Other nations are doing 
better than we in perfecting and pressing 
forward a system of public instruction. 

But suppose we compare ourselves with 
ourselves ; compare our interest and ef- 
forts in other things with our interest 








and efforts in education ;.compare our 
schoo! houses, where the mind is fed, 
with our hotels, where the body is fed, 
How poor the one! how palatial che 
other! Compare the investment in rail- 
roads with the investment in colleges. A 
late commissioner (John Eaton, President 
of Marietta, Ohio) of education for the 
United States says that all the three great 
leading classes of schools in this country, 
Protestant and Catholic, have an invest- 
ment of about $82,000,000. One of our 
great railroads issues $82,000,000 of bonds 
at one deal, in a single day, and finds 
them absorbed as soon as they are issued, 
Six millions of children above ten years 
old that can neither write nor read their 
own names! Almost six millions more 
of school age not enrolled! Which way 
are we going? Had the progress in edu- 
cation kept pace with the progress in ho- 
tels and railroads, would any such start- 
ling rounds of figures have been possible? 

Then as an index of the public mind, 
compare the price paid for the president of 
a bank, or of an insurance company,or of a 
railroad, with the price paid for the pres- 
ident of a university—two brothers, per- 
haps, of equal ability and equal eminence 
—the one receives twenty-five hundred 
dollars, the other twenty-five thousand. 

In the early days of the Massachusetts 
colony the Court voted ‘*400 pounds 
toward a school or college”—a sum equiv- 
alent to the colony tax for a year—two 
thousand dollars equal to two millions 
to-day. Where is the state that votes to- 
day a school-fund equal to the whole an- 
nual tax of the state ? 

And for the support of their college, to 
say nothing further of the sacrifice of in- 
dividuals in founding it, the commis- 
sioners commended and urged that ‘‘every 
family able and willing to give through- 
out the plantation, should contribute 
yearly if they could do no more in their 
poverty, one peck of corn or its equiva- 
lent.” And again they urge upon the 
colonists that each give a peck, a half- 
bushel, a bushel of wheat, so that the col- 
lege might have some considerable yearly 
help. What a story such incidents tell of 
far-seeing, of high aim, and of noble per- 
sonal sacrifice. 

It is this puritan spirit, this up-lifting 
of the mind above matter, that as patri- 
ots we ought to revive and cherish. Had 
we kept up their spirit of sturdy self-sac- 
rifice in this respect, what a strong foun- 
dation of hope ; what a prospect for cen- 
turies to come should we enjoy to-day! 
The dark problems and perils of igno- 
rance, intemperance and Romanism, and 
Mormonism and Socialism, would have 
been glowing and dissolving like a morn- 
ing cloud in light. 

III. And one other thing we must do 
as patriots, and that is, give the Christian 
religion to all the people of this country. 
The Christian religion is the strength of 
the nation’s hope, the firm foundation on 
which our civil superstructure is to rise 
and stand and resist the approaches of 
decay. Of old age uations do not die. 
By the sword of the conqueror nations do 
not perish. A nation poor and hardy, in- 
dustrious and religious never dies. Na- 
tions die of internal corruption, of a 
plethora of wealth, of effeminacy, luxury 
and lust. Mr. Froude says of Rome 
‘Religion as a moral force died away 
with the establishment of the Roman 
Empire: and with it died probity and 
patriotism and human dignity and all 
that men had learnt in nobler ages to 
honor and value as good.” And after 
such decay what but a beast’s carcass is 
left! ‘* There was the visible product of 
material civilization, when there was no 
fear of God in the middle of it—the final 
outcome of wealth, and prosperity, and 
art, and culture, raised aloft as a sign for 
all ages to look upon.” Why not accept 
the fesson and not repeat the experiment ? 
I think I have somewhere read that no 
nation ever perished that was not better 
educated and more intellectual at the 
time of its death than in the day of its 
power. 

That is to say learning, education, cul- 
ture are not enough. I have spoken of 
the importance of our public schools. 
And yetif God is to be ignored and the 
Bible, which is above all schools and sects 
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asthe sunin heaven is above our lamps 
and lanterns, isto be cast out, tome they 
are nothing worth. I prize them not. 
Religion is as essential to the national life 
as oxygen isto the bloudin our veins. In 
his farewell address, which every child 
in the land should commit to memory, 
the Father of his country uttered these 
wise and weighty words: 


* Of all the dispositio.s which lead to po- 
litical prosperity, religion and moraiity are 
indispensable supports. And let us 
with caution indulge the supposition, that 
morality can be maintained without relig- 
ion. In yain would that man claim 
the tribute of patriotism, who should labor 
to subvert these great pillars of human hap- 
piness. The mere politician, equally 
with the pious man, ought to respect and to 
cherish them.” 


Intellectual attainments are not a guaran- 
tee of national life. The most daring 
deviltry, the must cunning wickedness, 
the most cruel crimes, are perpetrated by 
men highly educated. Andif the ax is 
to be committed to uncertain hands, better 
leave the edge as blunt as the back. If 
the conscience, che moral element, is to 
be left blind and impotent, better leave 
the whole man a child. Knowledge does 
not save. Wealthdoes notsave, Science 
does not save national life. Art can- 
notinsure a prolonged life. Armies and 
navies, and fertile fields and mines of gold 
and silver, do not preserve and prolong 
the life of the nation. With all these in 
richest abundance, moral deterioration 
and decay may be in closest alliance. So 
history teaches. 

The thing most essential to our 
national life, therefore, is the Christian 
religion. The obligation most immedi- 
ate and most imperative is to arrest the 
tendency to moral deterioration. The 
aim, direct and supreme, must be to feed 
and strengthen the one element on which 
our perpetuity depends. And this we 
must do; extend and establish the Chris- 
tian religion with all its divine purity and 
solemn appeals to the future, for the sake 
of the present. This we must do or re- 
nounce all claim to a broad and vital pa- 
triotism. Professor Park, in one of his 
masterly sermons, outlines with a few 
strokes of his pen, the influence of the 
supernatural upon the conditions of a 
a stable and prosperous State. ‘The 
masses of men, he says, care little for ab- 
stractions: 

* But they love or fear a personal God 

who superadds his own sanction to the 
threatenings of human law; who gives a new 
sacredness to life as connected with an im 
mortal existence; who gives a new sacred- 
ness to property asa means of spiritual cul- 
ture;who gives a new meaning toan vath,a re- 
ligious value to a ballot, a deep solemnity 
to an office; and invests the very forms of 
justice with a distinct majesty.” 
To the purity and permanence of the 
Republic just this recognition of the su- 
pernatural is essential. The divine Law- 
giver must be associated with human ju- 
risprudence. Citizens must be taught to 
regard themselves in their political 
action as individually responsible to an 
omnipresent, righteous Ruler. 

And for securing this teaching and this 
influence we must have churches and 
ministers; churches and ministers in 
nuwbers to surprise those who have not 
given attention to this matter. Suppos- 
ing our population is fifty-five millions, 
we need eleven millions of church sit- 
tings added to the number we now have. 
Does thisseem enormous? It is only half 
what one of the foremost educators in the 
country estimates the need. Thirty thou- 
sand additional clergymen we need also 
in order that the people may have the re- 
ligious and moral instruction which is 
necessary to good citizens. To supply 
these demands means national life. To 
deny these demands means political cor- 
ruption, debility and paralysis. 

And besides these additional churches 
and ministers of the Christian religion 
we ought to have a great, broad, strong, 
living, religious university. We have 
the Johns Hopkins University in Balti- 
more; we have Stanford’s matchless gift 
for the Pacific Coast; we have the begin- 
nings of the Clark University at Worces- 
ter. All honor to hearts that throb 
with impulses so generous. But in all 








these there is nothing distinctively relig- 
ious. An atheist might teach in one of 
these schools, if in other respects he was 
considered of sound mind. 

But Jesus Christ, the merciful, divine 
Saviour, is also the one peerless, infallible 
statesman. The views of Jesus Christ 
concerning the Creator and the creation, 
concerning the universe and the indi- 
vidual, concerning the family and civil 
government, are supreme and final. We 
want a grand, Christian university, in 
which the views of this one Supreme 
Teacher shall be held and taught. We 
want som? great, benevolent, Christlike 
man to give such a university—a univer- 
sity from which all atheism and infidelity 
and anti-Christian doctrines shall be ex- 
cluded, and in which the views of Jesus 
Cbrist shall be acknowledged and en- 
throned as finaland supreme. Where is 
the man in any state, on either coast, 
wise and generous and patriotic and 
pious enough to stand forth and establish 
and endow such a beneficent and peerless 
school? This is an age of wise and regal 
giving. Academies, libraries, parks are 
given in grateful remembrance of birth- 
place or in generous recognition of pos- 
terity. Shall we not have this gift also, 
the highest and the last in the line of a 
pure and perfect education * 

And further, we want men of wealth, 
ability and education—not cranks and 
not culprits; men of influence and char- 
acter to leave the oftice and the exchange, 
and at their own charges, give time and 
talents to patriotic work—men to convert 
convicts into citizens, and paupers into 
patriots, and foreigners into republicans. 
One here and there we have, thousands 
we need, for the sake of the present, for 
the safety of the future. 

Or, if one cannot go himself, then let 
him use his wealth to send another. The 
palatial mansions are in Paradise. We 
do not need them here. Better build the 
house for fifty thousand dollars, and use 
the income of the other fifty thousand to 
sustain a missionary—a missionary in 
material, political, social and civil af- 
fairs ; a missionary to teach the foolish 
how to be wise; and the imbeeile how to 
be strong ; and the improvident how to 
lay up store; and the lazy how to be in- 
dustrious. Forego another fast horse, 
my good man, and relinquish your box 
at the theater, and send a Gough with his 
burning convictions and passionate elo- 
quence to make citizens in the saloons, 
and a score of Jerry McCauleys through 
every great city lo loose the enslaved and 
redeem the prisoner. 

Or, if the cares of civil oftice already 
absorb your time and strength, then do 
as Patrick Henry, whose name is a syno- 
nym for eloquence and influence, did. 
While the honored Governor of Virginia 
he printed at his own expense ‘‘ Butler’s 
Analogy,” and other vital books, and 
distributed them through the hands of 
his subordinates. You can print ‘‘ But- 
ler’s Analogy,” or books of lesser bulk 
and lighter weight, aiming at the cure of 
mcral, social and political errors and 
evils, and turn your coachman into a 
colporteur, for the education and eleva- 
tion of legislators. 

Or use your wealth to buy and sustain 
a newspaper; that potent, ubiquitous 
person of modern times, having a tongue 
that never tires, and a speech that is 
heard to the ends of the earth, and make 
it your agent—your agent to carry pure 
thoughts and right purposes into all the 
homes of the land—your agent to inspire 
lofty aims and good living and wise citi- 
zenship every where; a light in darkness; 
a guide to the bewildered; a shield to the 
tempted, and timely strength to the im- 
potent. 

Or, if rising still higher, your Christian 
patriotism embraces more than your own 
country, then put your substitute into 
Africa, opening now to all lands, not to 
find a Livingstone on his knees, or a Stan- 
ley wounded and dying in his tent, but to 
remove the jungle of the swamps and 
eradicate the savagery of the people so 
that neither the patient explorer nor the 
brave warrior can be lost or slain in all the 
dark continent. For degradation and 
barbarism and brute life, substitute the in- 
struction and the influence which estab- 





lishes families, and creates homes, and 
erects churches, and ordains and orders 
civil government. 

Great designs these, do you say? Large 
views of the patriot’s responsibility, 
ceaseless activity, superbly liberal giv- 
ing? Yes, assuredly. But is the ideatoo 
grand? Are the responsibilities too 
wide? 

Great aims indeed; masterful endeavor; 
but we are equal toit. The grand ideal 
once enthroned in the heart, the hand 
will find supply for its realization. 
Great labors for the patriot; munificent 
giving, certainly it is; but we are equal 
to great things. This is an age of giv- 
ers; this is a ccuntry of rich men. 
The wealth of the United States is some- 
thing enormous; is, as already said, a 
positive danger to the Republic. A _ lec- 
turer in the Boston University is reported 
to have said that the assessed valuation 
of the United States would buy up two- 
thirds of the world; and that the in- 
crease of our assessed valuation is one 
million a day. Familiar somewhat. by 
personal observation, with the rapid in- 
crease of thecountry I was interested to 
follow up the thought. And I find other 
persons making a more arresting state- 
ment. Mr. Atkinson, who has given much 
careful scrutiny to such matters, puts the 
daily increase of the nation’s wealth at 
three millions. Others put the increase 
for the last ten years at six millions a 
day. The President of Rutgers College, 
Dr. M. E. Gates, reckons the wealth of the 
country at fifty billions, and the daily in- 
crease at more than six millions. These 
figures are altogether bewildering to an 
ordinary mind, like the distances to the 
fixed stars. Such prosperity seems to be 
without a parallel in the history of man- 
kind. The mightiest empires of to-day fall 
behind in the comparison. Such wealth 
is a peril, a plethora of blood that gorges 
the veins to the peril of heart and brain. 
Or, if unused, it is like a tropical vegeta- 
tion that rots on the ground, producing 
malaria, fever and death. If used for the 
gratification of pride, it begets the spirit 
of arrogance and oppression in the rich, 
and a spirit of envy and antagonism in 
the poor. If used in politics, it becomes 
a source of corruption, contagion, bribery 
and violence. It hires elections, it con- 
trols legislatures, it overthrows justice ; 
and, more and worse, it pollutes the 
very fountains of purity and life, lays a 
withering hand on the spirit of religion, 
and covers the fair form of the Church 
itself with deadly plague-spots. 

Wealth is not given for such purposes ; 
wealth is not used, righteously, for such 
ends. As already said, let wealth become 
dominant and despotic, subordinating to 
itself the other elements of our civiliza- 
tion, our aims and our ambitions, our 
patriotism and our piety, and our Repub- 
lic becomes another wreck, added to the 
ruinsthat commemorate the dead of the 
nations. Warned we should be by the 
history of other lands; responsive we 
ought to be to the opportunities, the 
wants, the evils, the perils that meet us 
on every side; wise and free and generous 
we ought to be in the use of wealth to per- 
petuate the life of our institutions. The 
gold of California, as we all said at the 
time, was kept hidden for ages—-kept hid- 
den against the nation’s time of need. 
The wealth of to-day, accumulated so re- 
cently and so rapidly, is it not for a great 
patriotic purpose—a means of purifying 
and prolonging the institutions and the 
life of the Republic, not through battle 
and blood and war, but through the 
beneficent agencies of religion, virtue and 
peace. 





THE PRESIDENT OF THE DAY:—We have 
eome down to the last address of the oc- 
casion, and he who arranged this pro- 
gram has given us, if not the best, as 
good a wine as we have had at the last, if 
the Prohibition candidate will allow me 
to use that comparison. I would like to 
refer to the fact, if it were not so late, of 
his being a descendant of Windham 
County; he is a good Methodist, a good 
soldier, and generally good-looking. I 
have the pleasure of introducing to you 
the last speaker of this occasion Gen. 
Clinton B. Fisk, of New Jersey. 





THE NEW DECLARATION OF INDE- 
PENDENCE. 


BY GENERAL CLINTON B, FISK. 








Mr. President,Friends and Fellcw-Citizens: 


Tam sure, my friends, it was no doleful 
announcement that I was to be the last 
speaker of this occasion. On some festi- 
val day where Job was interested and 
many friends came, and the day was 
passed in orations, you remember that 
just before sunset some one said, ‘ Is 
there to be no end of words this day ?” 
Of course, heretofore, the words have 
been such that you have not been in- 
clined to make any suggestion. I shall 
not detain you very long, altho I notice 
this, that all people that speak from a 
platform or a pulpit, if they say they are 
going to speak short, always make a long 
speech of it; but Ifor one am going to 
make a short speech of it. 

I count it no light honor that my father 
and mother were born in Windham 
County; that but a few miles from here 
on the Five Mile River, the village black- 
smith in the first decades of this century 
was my father; that inthe little church 
at Killingly my mother was one of the 
sweetest singers in the choir. So that I 
feel very much at home in Windham 
County, altho, like the Lrishman, I wasn’t 
born in my native state. I couldn’t help 
that. I was born out West, and not here, 
as brother Lounsbury has stated; and asa 
good Methodist, I shall not keep you all 
night on probation. 

If my friend Frye were here [he bad 
stepped from the platform] I should be 
inclined to pitch into him for a moment 
or two; for the people I represent are the 
genuine protectionists of this country. 
We begin at first principles; we protect 
the home, and we would have a protec- 
tion equal to anything he preached, and 
all ours beyond that. Why, he said, in 
building his factory in Woodstock, that 
90 per cent. of the $400,000 would go to 
working-people. Well, now, we will 
build in the same way. But according to 
Mr. Powderly’s careful estimate, of that 
$360,000 paid to the working-people in 
Woodstock $110,000 would be dropped 
into the tills of the dram-shops, if you 
have them there. Now we would save 
all that. We would save this vast sum 
that the working-people of this country 
pay for liquor all over the country, in 
order that it might be used in progress 
out of poverty; in order that it might be 
used by these working-people that are paid 
good wages (and I wouldn’t have them 
paid a dollar less), in greater comforts for 
the home, in better civilization through- 
out all the land. 

Now, I have in my hands, I suppose, 
the most able speech ever prepared. Iam 
not going to give it all to you; it is too 
good; you couldn’t bear it. I shall give 
you some of it, and for that which I don’t 
read to you or speak to youl refer you 
to THE INDEPENDEN2; that newspaper 
which should be in every man’s family in 
this broad land. My family, they say, 
are remarkable for their culture and 
attainments; they have always read THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

My friend Frye here to-day, in turning 
to meso gracefully, intimated that I stood 
in the way of a great triumph. It is not 
so atall. Why, if my friend Frye and all 
his people instead of throwing away their 
votes onsomebody else next November— 
if they would only vote for me [loud 
laughter], how quickly we would turn 
those wicked Democrats out of office. 
[Laughter. | 

Again we celebrate the anniversary of 
the day on which American liberty was 
born and placed in her iron cradle, The 
country pauses to remember and rejoice, 
and with reverent heart lift its voice in 
praise and thanksgiving to Him who hath 
‘‘made and preserved us a nation.” 

It was 112 years ago last Monday when 
the Continental Congress declared that 
the United Colonies were, and of right 
ought to be, free and independent states 
John Adams said that they were that 
day considering the greatest question ever 
debated on the continent, and that no 
greater question would ever be debated 
among men, ‘ I am apt to believe,” said 
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Mr. Adams, “ that it will be celebrated by 
succeeding generations as the great anni- 
versary festival.” In writing Mrs. Adams 
hesaid: ‘‘ The day ought to be commem- 
orated as the day of deliverance by sol- 
emn acts of devotion to Almighty God. 
Let it be solemnized with pomp and 
parade, with guns, bells and illuminations 
from one end of this continent to the 
other from this time forward for ever- 
more.” 

In the mighty march of time, in the 
procession of great events, that Declara- 
tion of Independence Day in Phi'adel- 
phia took its place by the side of the great 
exodus from the land of the Pharaohs 
when Moses stretched his hand across the 
gulf of the centuries and rocked the cra- 
dle of American liberty. It took step 
with that bright day in June of the thir- 
teenth century when in the long meadow 
of Runnymede the English barons met 
King John, and amid the splendor of that 
impressive and brilliant scene demanded 
and received from that cruel and perfidi- 
ous king, under the frowning towers of 
Windsor Castle, the foundations of Eng- 
land’s liberty in Magna Charta. 

Independence was born on July the sec- 
ond ; its baptism was onthe fourth by that 
great apostle of freedom Thomas Jeffer- 
son, the beginning of whose enduring 
fame was theimmortal state paper which 
promulgated the bill of rights and assigned 
the new Republica place among the pow- 
ers of the world. Adams and Jefferson, 
Franklin and Witherspoon were the tow- 
ers of strength which stood four square 
to allthe winds that blew; grand, iron- 
sided, lion-hearted John Witherspoon, of 
New Jersey, that sturdy patriotic Gospel 
minister, that eloquent preacher of the 
Christian faith in whom combined rare 
scholarship and broad statesmanship, a 
worthy successor of Jonathan Edwards 
at Princeton. John Witherspoon’s prayer 
for God’s blessing in wisdom, righteous- 
ness and guidance was answered with a 
baptism of power and faith and courage 
that had its glad fruitage when he in the 
last hour of that great debate rose and 
said: ‘‘ The time for decided, firm action 
hascome. The country is not only ripe for 
independence, but if its declaration is 
longer delayed, we are in danger of be- 
coming rotten for want of it.” To that 
eloquent utterance came a responsive pa- 
triotic ‘‘ amen ” from Franklin, Jefferson 
and Adams, and ‘‘freedom from tyranny” 
rang through Independence Hall. 

It was just a sweep of a century from 
the hour that James Otis, in 1761, became 
the first torch-bearer in the Old Revolu- 
tion to that day in 1861 when out of dark 
and portentous clouds came the thunder 
and lightning of civil strife and ‘ states 
dissevered, discordant and belligerent, a 
land rent with civil feud and drenched 
with fraternal blood,” burst upon the vis- 
ion of a startled world. In 1620 there 
sailed upon the ocean two ships whose 
prows were turned toward the western 
shores of the Atlantic; one, a Dutch 
slave-ship, landed its cargo of living 
freight as slaves upon the coast of Vir- 
ginia. Inthe cabin of the ‘‘ Mayflower,” 
the other ship, were the Pilgrim Fathers, 
who, on the rocky coasts of New England, 
planted the seeds of liberty. Slavery and 
freedom grew together on our soil, an ir- 
repressible conflict from the beginning. 
We pause not to tell the story of the great 
strife out of which the nation had a new 
birth of freedom. The end came, and the 
immortal words of Mr. Lincoln at Get- 
tysburg that this ‘‘Government of the 
people by the people and for the people” 
would not perish from the earth were a 
fulfilled prophecy, The Declaration of 
Independence, which had been a promise 
spoken in the ear of prophecy but belied 
by the facts all around it, became true in 
right, true in fact all over this broad land. 
From the darkness and gloom, from the 
smoke and flame of battle, ’mid the music 
of the breaking of the fetters of human 
bondage, we came forth to victory, our 
love of justice increased, the foundation 
of our institutions more firmly cemented, 
the blessings of peace secured to all the 
inhabitants of the land, and the pulse of 
the nation throbbed with a new life. 

True and Christian government rests 
upon great truths and immortal. princi- 





ples. Adherence to fundamentals that 
underlie a genuine Christian civilization 
is the only guaranty of national stability. 
It is wise to pause on this day of gratula- 
tion and joy and consider the perils of 
our national life ; and while we have just 
pride in the possession of constitutional 
liberty and statutes framed for its de- 
fense and perpetuation, let us remember 
that human constitutions, human enact- 
mentand human government are mani- 
festly vital only as subordinate to the 
eternal constitution, the eternal enact- 
ment, the eternal government of God. 
The Latin lyrist said to ancient Rome: 
‘* While you bear yourselves subordinate 
to the gods you hold empire.” Our rapid 
growth in population and wealth, our 
National Treasury bursting with fullness, 
peace and unity within our borders—all 
these cannot perpetuate national life and 
glory if there be the breath of the pesti- 
lence upon us, and a gigantic wrong per- 
mitted to sit in all the places of political 
power in municipality, county, city, 
state and nation. 

A heavier yoke than that the British 
king placed upon the neck of our revolu- 
tionary fathers, is upon us and our chil-* 
dren. A bondage more abject than that 
which lifted its destroying hand against 
the Union a score and more of years ago 
is forging its fetters for the enslavement 
of the Republic. By a long train of 
abuses and usurpations King Alcohol, 
through the liquor traffic in this goodly 
land, openly declares his ability to reduce 
us to his despotic rule by his control of 
the dominant political organizations of 
the country. From a mount of patient 
sufferance let us on this Fourth of July 
in Roseland Park make anew Declaration 
of Independence. Let us resolve to 
throw off the Government of the Amer- 
ican Saloon. Almost a score of years 
ago, in the capital of the state, within 
whose boundaries there comes to us the 
generous hospitality, out of which springs 
this festival occasion, one of Connecti- 
cut’s honored sons, now representing your 
state in the Senate of the United States, 
and whose voice this morning summoned 
us to a conscientious consideration of 
Personal Temperance, Hon. O. H. Platt, 
with prophetic soul, startled his fellow- 
citizens with his burning words, elo- 
quently spoken on the great theme we 
now consider. Mr. Platt said: “I do 
most firmly believe that wnless the sale 
and use of intoxicating drinks in this 
country shall cease, or be materially dimin- 
ished, the result willbe the complete over- 
throw of our Republican Government. 
While Mr. Platt was speaking so 
earnestly this morning, and he said 
such great truths, and he did it ad- 
mirably, I could not help thinking 
how many men there are,moderate drink- 
ers, that would not be drunkards at all 
if there were no open saloon doors in 
this country. Let usslam that door to. I 
hold up before you rum selling and rum 
drinking as the foes of national ewxist- 
ence. Thedanger of the republic is that 
men do not realize the truth of this. I 
wish I could make all men who love 
their Government see this great peril of 
the nation. Let us not shut our eyes to 
the danger. The Republic must triumph 
over rum, or rum will triumph over the 
Republic. All history teaches this; ob- 
servation and reason confirm it.” The 
sale and use have not ceased, nor ‘‘materi- 
ally diminished,” but, on the contrary, 
largely increased, and Senator Platt’s 
words should find lodgment in 
the minds and hearts of his coun- 
trymen. There yet echoes through 
these matchless, charming grounds, on 
yonder hight, and over yon beautiful lake, 
the eloquent words spoken on this plat- 
form one year ago to-day in the indict- 
ment found against the monstrous mon- 
arch. Let us recall some of the sentences 
then uttered, Their repetition ought to 
inspire us to rise up, and with one heart 
and one mouth make our new declaration. 
The presiding officer here one year ago 
was that genial gentleman, ex-Governor 
Long, of Massachusetts, whose happy 
thoughts so happily expressed on Inde- 
pendence Day caused your hearts to 
throb with joy and filled your souls with 
patriotic fervor. Governor Long, in in- 








troducing ex-United States Senator 
Windom, one of the best men the mar- 
velous Northwest ever contributed to the 
Senate or Cabinet said: ‘‘ We have kept 
until the last the most practically im- 
portant subject that is to be discussed to- 
day on this platform ; the subject is ‘ The 
Saloon in Politics,’ a subject that of late 
has begun to command the close and 
careful attention of all thinking people, 
and will commard it more and more, and 
is to be a factor in our State and our Na- 
tional party. There ought to be no dif- 
ference of opinion with regard to this 
great tyranny that is beginning to put its 
clutch upon the throat of American poli- 
tics: the tyranny of the grog-shop.” 

Mr. Windom said: The discussion of 
this subject seems to me quite appropriate 
to the occasion. Perhaps the highest 
honor we can pay to the founders of our 
Government, is to accept with profound 
gratitude the blessings which, under God, 
they have transmitted to us, anu to face 
with manly courage and _ patriotic 
determination whatever problems re- 
main to be solved. Among those prob- 
lems none are so grave and pressing, and 
none threaten consequences so disastrous 
to all that is most sacred in our institu- 
tions, as are involved in the American 
saloon system. In the wide sweep of its 
malign influence it touches, and threatens 
the very warp and woof of our social, 
political and industrial organisms. 

How to curtail and finally destroy this 
evil is the great problem of the hour. Its 
solution stands next on the world’s cal- 
endar of progress. 
trial, and cannot be dismissed or post- 
poned. The Saloon has boldly entered 
politics, and it has come to stay until van- 
quished or victorious. 

Briefly stated, the question is, Shall the 
liquor power with its dire and deadly 
influences, rule and ruin, or shall it be 
utterly destroyed? 

This malign power has organized and 
massed its mighty forces for the conflict. 
It has raised the black flag, and pro- 
claimed that he who will not swear alle- 
giance to it, and thereby become parti- 
ceps criminis in its work of destruction 
and death, shall politically perish. It 
has even drawn the assassin’s knife and 
lighted the torch of the incendiary, in 
order to inspire dismay in the ranks of 
its enemies. The time has, therefore, 
come when this issue must be met. Po- 
litical parties can no longer dodge it if 
they would. Private citizens must take 
sides openly for or against the Saloon, 
with its methods and its results. ‘* Neu- 
trality is henceforth impossible; indif- 
ference is henceforth a betrayal of the 
trust involved in citizenship.” 

‘The Saloon creates a demand where 
none before existed, that it may profit by 
supplying that demand. It artificially 
stimulates an evil habit, that it may 
thrive by pandering to it. It methodi- 
cally breeds debauchery, poverty, anar- 
chy and crime for pay. It purposely 
seeks to multiply the number of drinkers, 
and hence of drunkards. It invades ev- 
ery new community, demands tribute 
from every home, and lies in wait with 
fresh enticements for each new genera- 
tion of youth. .. . Each one of our two 
hundred thousand drinking places forms 
a distinct center of aggressive forces and 
skillful devices for spreading the drink 
habit among men. Every plausible temp- 
tation and solicitation that trained talent 
can suggest are used to entrap the young, 
the ignorant, the toiling and the home- 
less, with the knowledge that a customer 
once secured is usually a customer for 
life. . . . Experience indicates that four- 
fifths of American drinking and drunk- 
enness is due in the first instance, not to 
any natural appetite of our people, but to 
the presence and sleepless efforts of this 
gigantic enginery, working seven days a 
week and twenty-four hours a day, unre- 
strained by any scruple and everywhere 
contemptuous of public and private 
right.” 

This is by no means an overdrawn 
picture of a system which insists upon 
the right, untrammeled by law or con- 
science, to manufacture drunkards, pau- 
pers and criminals. To maintain this 
right the Saloon Power has organized 


It has been called for. 





its vast forces, formed its political alli- 
ances, and now, conscious of its strength, 
bids open defiance to law and public sen- 
timent. To maintain the right to get 
money by the wholesale destruction of 
life, health and property, it corrupts the 
ballot, bribes legislatures, tampers with 
juries, and seeks to intimidate the weak 
and cowardly by arson and assassination, 

In most of our cities the drinking 
saloon is the central power around which 
politics revolve, and which dictates can- 
didates and party politics. Even in our 
National elections it sometimes exercises 
a controlling influence and decides Pres- 
idential contests. 

Not less than 80,000 victims go annu- 
ally to the drunkard’s grave from the 
homes of this land. Pestilence and war 
combined do not, in this country, equal 
its destructive energy. The waste of 
human life wrought every five years by 
our 200,000 saloons, is equal to the de- 
struction of life by both armies, number- 
ing millions of armed men, during the 
entire War of the Rebellion. In their 
hands strong drink is a weapon so fatal 
that the 500,000 drunkard-makers are able 
to accomplish more in the same period 
than four times their number could with 
shot and shell, fire and sword, and all the 
appliances of modern warfare. The 
cruelty of war is not measured by the 
number of those who fall in battle, but 
by the unutterable wo and bitter an- 
guish of broken hearts and desolated 
homes. Most emphatically is it true, 
that the mere destruction of 80,000 lives 
every year affords no measure of the re- 
lentless cruelty of the liquor power in its 
war against society. To realize this you 
must go to the dishonored homes, ques- 
tion the broken hearts, read the voiceless 
misery in wan and haggard faces, hear 
helpless children cry for food, see them 
stricken down by drunken and infuriated 
fathers, and sometimes even by besotted 
mothers, witness the debauchery and 
ruin of youth. and the utter degradation, 
ignorance, poverty and misery which 
everywhere and always. accompany the 
victims of the saloon. 

Alas! how true and terrible is this in- 
dictment of the Saloon. Oh, that from 
every hill-top and valley, from mountain 
and prairie, from city and hamlet, from 
lakes to gulf-and from sea to sea, there 
might this day arise the united voice of 
our sixty millions of people in most sol- 
emn Declaration of Independence of this 
cruel King, whose injuries and usurpa- 
tions threaten the destruction of our free 
Government. As did our fathers when 
they resolved to throw off the absolute 
tyranny of a bad king, so let us give cer- 
tain facts to a candid world. This mon- 
ster, sitting supreme in the politics of this 
country, has enacted laws authorizing 
him to open in all our towns and cities 
slaughter-houses of men, women and 
children and of all virtue. 

He has enacted laws permitting him to 
transform men into beasts. 

He is the direct cause of nine-tenths of 
the woes and sorrows which blight and 
curse our people. 

He, hiding his monstrous deformity 
under the forms of law enacted by his 
own vassals. over whose heads he cracks 
the slave-driver's lash in halls of legisla- 
tion, maintains at our expense an army 
of miscreants who. at the very doors of 
our homes and in the shadows of our 
sanctuaries, prosecute the work of murder 
and death. 

He has despoiled labor, burdened prop- 
erty with excessive taxation, impover- 
ished whole communities, hindered edu- 
cation, corrupted morals, fostered crimes, 
aided all classes of vice and wrong, and 
plunged his unhappy victims into shame 
and degradation. 

He would have us transmit to our chil- 
dren a heritage of distilleries, breweries 
and saloons,and chain tothe weary backs 
of society increasing burdens of paupers, 
criminals, idiots and insane. 

He seizes and debauches innocent cbil- 
dren, tears sons from the arms of sorrow- 
ing mothers, and bears them away to 
dishonored graves. 

He wrings hot tears from the eyes of 
widows whose husbands he has sacri- 
ficed at the shrine of the drunkards’ Mo- 
loch. 

He sits supreme in the national Con- 
gress and makes laws in the country’s 
capital. 

He governs Courts of Justice, and 
makes ministers of the law and legisla- 
tures his lackeys. 

He silences the preacher in his pulpit 
and muzzles the editor at his desk. 

He wastes, directly and indirectly, in 
his revels annually more than a thousand 
millions of our dollars, and marshals in 
his staggering procession to death and 
hell a half-million of our people. 

He is a cold, heartless, cruel murderer 
and assassin of the deepest dye. 

He counts his victims by millions. His 
butcheries go on daily and nightly within 
sight of the portals of our homes, We 
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can hear the shrieks of his victims onl 
the wail of the bereaved. 

He is the howling, prowling, destroy- 
ing wolf, with scorching, fierce breath, 
descending upon every fold, slaying and 
devouring our best loved. Let us rise in 
our united might as did our ancestors in 
Old Windham at the call of Israel Put- 
nam on Pomfret Heights in the last cen- 
tury. Let us hunt this wolf to his den 
and shoot him. 

The time would fail me to tell the 
thousandth part of the evils, multiplying 
and destructive, that flow out of the infa- 
mous liquor traffic, and in all this vast 
throng the great evil has no friend. Dear 
friends, have we the courage this day to 
issue, and thereto affix our signatures in 
the pronounced handwriting of Jobn 
Hancock, our new Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; and with a firm reliance on 
Divine Providence, pledge our lives and 
fortune and our sacred honor that from 
this day henceforth no word or act of 
ours may be construed into allegiance 
to this felon King? He must be driven 
from his places of power and utterly 
overthrown. The conflict is upon us. It 
is a life-and-death struggle. Oh, for an 
uprising of righteous indignation, for an 
aroused American conscience, for patri- 
otic devotion to home and country like 
that which gave inspiratian and faith to 
Jonas Parker and his neighbors when 
they reddened the village-green of Lex- 
ington with their blood on that glorious 

worning a century and more ago, when 
the old Revolution burst into magnificent 
blossoms as the shot was fired that echoed 
round the world; for an enlightened 
public opinion, the mightiest advocate of 
any question for the combined forces of 
Christian home, Christian Church and 
Christian commonwealth in battle array 
against the traffic in theft and murder 
until it shall be thundered from every 
political Sinai, national and State, ‘*Thou 
shalt not, and there spall be no legalized 
saloon where floats the starry flag of the 
free.” Not until then will the in- 
famous business cease; not until 
then will we be delivered from 
its Satanic  sorceries. Temporizing 
policies are a failure. Under all systems 
of license-regulation or tax, the work of 
ruin and death goes on. Myriacs of 
homes are poisoned, the prosperity of the 
nation is undermined, the strength of our 
race wasted, millions are hurried to early 
and dishonored graves, and alurid shadow 
is cast upon the life beyond. The prohibi- 
tion of the liquor traffic is the demand of 
the people, and politicians and statesmen 

who fail to heed it are treasuring up 
wrath against the day of wrath. Prohibi- 
tion isin the air. The nation’s heart is 
beginning to throb to itsmusic. Its com- 
ing is whispered on every breeze. The 


rising tide breaks all along the snore and 
each succeeding white-fringed billow 
washes further up the strand. 
“Tis weary watching wave on wave, 
And yet the tide heaves onward; 
We build, like corals, grave on grave, 
But pave a eathwey sunward. 
We are beaten back in many a fray, 
But newer strength we borrow ; 
And where the vanguard rests to-day 
The rear sh»ll camp to-morrow.” 
Nothing can resist the onward march 
of a genuine reform. Every such move- 
ment enters into and becomes a part of 
the Messianic purpose to set judgment in 
the earth. Agitation on this question 1s 
the duty of the hour. Let it go on from 
press, platform and pulpit, in the prayer- 
meetings and at the ballot-box, until 
every patriot who loves his country, 
every Christian who loves his God, every 
philanthropist who loves his race, every 
father who loves his child, every son of 
the Republic will, a marshalled host, up- 
lift the Constitution as a banner of reform 
and under its folds march to the ballot- 
boxes of the land, and under an ava- 
lanche of freemen’s ballots bury beyond 
resurrection the American Saloon, Then 
shall our whole Union become the citadel 
of sobriety, the national name be purged 
of this great shame, and our glorious 
banner, 
** Whose hues are all of heaven 
Its red the sun-set’s dye; 
The whitness of the moon-lit cloud 
The blue of morning sky,” 
shall be the flag of hope for all mankind 
as it floats over our suber, free and happy 
people. 
“ O’er the high and o’er the lowly 
Floats that banner bright and holy, 
In the rays of freedom’s sun. 
In our Nation’s heart imbedded, 
O’er our Union newly wedded, 
One in all ard all in one. 


. 


Let that banner float forever ; 
May its lustrous stars pale never 
T11l the stars shall pale on hy wh 
While there’s right the wrong defeating, 
While there’s faith in true hearts beating, 
Truth and freedom shall not die. 
“ As it floated long before us, 
Be it ever floating o’er us, 
O’er our land from shore to shore. 
There are freemen yet to wave it, 
Millions who would die tosave it, 
Wave it, save it evermore.” 


After a vote of thanks to the speakers 
of the day, moved by General Armstrong, 
of Hampton Institute, Va., and a vote of 
tbanks to the hosts of the day, moved by 
Mrs. General Fisk, and the singing of the 
Doxology, the benediction was _ pro- 
nounced by William Hayes Ward, D.D., 
and the exercises came to an end. 


We give herewith the music to which 
Dr. J. E. Rankin’s hymn was sung. The 





hymn will be found entire in its appro- 
priate place in the exercises. 





Bong Vibe, Long Live America! 


Dedicated to the Nati 


is Defenders. 





J. E. RANKIN, D. D. 
toso. 


W. H. PONTIUSB. 
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A-mer- i-ca, so proud andfree,My cena ray beast I give tothee!Full 
repose, The world 
3. When Freedoni’s cause late waked the land,’ T was thine to wield war’s flaming brand ;Thy 
4. Truth’s battle fought,truth’s vict’ry won, The man-a - cles from man undone, Thou 
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up-ward be thy heav’nward flight,Still up-ward mount, till lost in light, Still 
sheaves which thou dostgarner in, Come with .the harvest’s mer - n,Come 
thy flashing sick- le then, Not fields of wheatbut fields of men, Not 
dren play- ing round thy knee, Thy song,sweet peace and lib - er-ty! Thy 
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fields of wheat but fields of men. 
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_ brunt of the affair himself. 


Personalities. 


As an instance of how an executive 
can be seldom sure of the value of personal 
information given him, the President, not 
long ago, was censured by a friend from 
Massachusetts on two particular appoint- 
ments which he made in that state. The 
President produced a pile of letters and 
asked if they did not represent men who 
stood as high as any in business circles in 
Massachusetts. The visitor replied that 
they did. ‘It was on the strength of those 
names, five for one man and four for 
another,’’-said the President, ‘ that I made 
these two appointments.” Then he drew 
from another pigeon-hole some letters com- 
plaining that he had made the appoint- 
ments, and among their writers were those 
very men on whose recommendations the 
appointments had been made. The Presi- 
dent said he was inclined to publish the 
whole correspondence; but afterward he 
thought it would not be a dignified pro- 
ceeding, and he determined te bear the 


er A silly social difficulty is charged on 
some circles of Washington society, origi- 
nating in Mrs. Cleveland’s firm friendship 
with Miss Katherine Willard, who was a 
schoolmate of the mistress of the White 
House. When Miss Willard first came last 
winter as the guest of Mrs. Cleveland she 
was received by society of all grades in 
consideration of her beauty and her fine 
voice. When Miss Willard accepted a po- 
sition as instructress in a local young 
ladies’ school last spring, it was expected 
that Mrs. Cleveland would cease ‘‘to receive” 
the young lady. But Mrs. Cleveland con- 
tinued to associate with Miss Willard just 
as if the latter were not a working-girl, and 
has had her as a guest at Oak View; and 
the matter is discussed “‘ very unfavorably” 
among the aggrieved clique in question. 


ae Altho not himself a musician, Dr. 
Morell Mackenzie takes interest in musical 
matters, and is the director of the Lyric 
Club of London. He declines to be paid for 
professional services to singers. He has oc- 
casionally asked vocalists of phenomenal 
voices or singers the formation of whose 
throats seemed to him unusual, to subject 
themselves to his examination as a personal 
favor, and has thus become acquainted with 
almost all the great singers of Europe,sand 
has cured them of occasional troubles 
This fact has contributed much to his pro- 
fessional success, and the greatest musical 
stars consider it an honor to take part in 
the soirées musicales given by Lady Mac- 
kenzie in the season. 


....A circumstance at the recent Welles- 
ley College commencement was the fact 
that Colonel Breckinridge delivered the 
commencement day address, while his 
daughter sat among the graduates in the 
B. A. class. Mrs. Bullard, of Kentucky, 
widow of Major Bullard, also of rebel 
fame, was also present; a lady who, only a 
few seasons ago, received an indignant re- 
buke from Colcnel Breckinridge because 
she sent her daughter North to be educated 
at Wellesley, he regarding it as a slur upon 
the schools of the South, which he thought 
afforded ‘‘education sufficient for any 
woman.”’ 


..-.It has been justly noticed that the 
tribute paid by Dr. Mackenzie to his late 
patient, Emperor Frederick, recalls that 
given to General Grant by his physicians. 
Under great and protracted suffering both 
were alike patient, uncomplaining and con- 
siderate of those about them. The man is 
great indeed who remains heroic upon his 
death-bed. 


-.-Among the students at Newnham 
College are several young women of notable 
name—Miss Silvia Clough, niece of Mr. 
Arthur Clough; Miss Philippa Fawcett, 
daughter of the late Henry Fawcett, and 
Miss Helen Gladstone. Miss Fawcett is one 
of the cleverest students in the college. 


....Prof. C. V. Riley, Government Ento- 
mologist, solemnly asserts that the ‘‘ seven- 
teen-year”’ locusts are due in this country 
this year. An exchange says that these lo- 
custs bear the title ‘‘ seventeen-year”’ be- 
cause they fail to appear once in seventeen 
years. 


...-Henry Dean, of Sydney, Australia, 
lately visiting relatives in Putnam, Conn., 
has been in Australia for forty years, and 
owns a ranch 400 miles square, that contains 
80,000 sheep, besides cattle and horses. By 
the drought last year he lost 40,000 sheep. 


.... The Packard family will celebrate the 
250th anniversary of their settlement in 





Pebbles. 


SPEECH is silvern, silence is golden, gig- 
gling is brazen, and laughter is often 
ironical.— Puck. 


.... Wiggins predicts a number of earth- 
quakes for the present summer; but then 
Wiggins’s predictions are no great shakes, 
—Lowell Citizen. 


...‘* What’s this, waiter?” ‘“ Railroad 
’ 

soup, sir.’’ ‘ Queer name for soup.” ‘‘ Yes, 

sir; stock’s been watered so often, sir.”— 


. Brooklyn Eagle. 


.... Teacher: *‘ What great falls are to be 
found in New York State ?”’ Tommy (whose 
father isan Assemblyman): ‘ The Albany 
ceiling falls, ma’am.’’—Tid-Bits. 


..-A small boy, required to write a sen- 
tence containing the word “ hominy,’’ pro- 
duced the following: ‘‘Hominy marbles 
have you ?”’—Boston Transcript. 


....The ambitious youth who achieves a 
measure of fame never hides his light under 
a bushel, but he frequently gets himself 
into a peck of trouble.—Boston Gazette. 


...'*Mummer, this book says, ‘ And lo 
Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest!’’ 
** Well, what of it, dear?’ “* Why shouldn’t 
it, ’d like to know? It begins with A.” 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


....‘‘Newark, New Jersey, must be a 
great temperance town,’’ remarked Mr, 
McCorkle. ‘*‘ Why?” asked Briggs. ‘‘ Be- 
cause fifteeu million corkscrews are turned 
out there every year.”’ ‘‘ How does that 
prove it is a temperance town?” *‘ Because 
it would keep the corkscrews, instead of 
turning them out, ifit were not.”—Puck. 


...- Pinkie is the youngest in a very pious 
family. The other day she heard her parents 
speaking of getting some nice blood oranges 
for supper. At supper time the oranges 
were on the table, aad Pinkie perceiving 
them said to her papa: * Pa, please let me 
have one of those bloody oranges!’ The 
family were greatly shocked—Soston Cou- 
rier, 


.---‘‘Mamma,” said Albert, “do you 
believe in the faith cure?” ‘* Yes, dear,” 
said Mamma, ‘‘and I practice it, too,” 
‘‘Mamma,” continued the boy, feeling his 
damp hair uneasily, ‘‘if a boy goes a-swim- 
ming and then lies about it, can you cure 
him of lying by faith?” ‘No, dear,” said 
mamma sweetly, “that vice is cured by 
laying on of hands.’’ And in ten minutes 
thereafter Albert was the best cured boy on 
all Long Jsland.—Exchange. 


....“'Have you read any of the late poems, 
Miss Howjames,”’ said the young map, 
brightening up, ‘‘ written by Wait Whit- 
man for the New York Her—” ‘Iam not 
in the habit of reading anything written by 
the person you mention,”’ replied the Bos- 
ton -young lady, with freezing dignity. 
‘* Well, to tell you the truth,” stammered 
the young man from St. Louis, ‘I am not 
dead stuck on him myself. He can’t rhyme 
forshucks. He makes ‘anxiety’ rhyme with 
‘ nitro-glycerine.’ ’’—Chicagu Tribune, 


....As Miss Angelina, who lives at the 
South End, came down to breakfast the 
other morning, looking a trifle pale, but 
very happy, her mother, lookigg sternly 
toward the daughter, cleared her throat, 
and remarked in a serious tone of voice; 
‘*My dear, Edwin stayed much later than 
usual last night, did he not?” ‘Oh, no, 
Mother!” ‘Be careful, my child; I am 
quite sure of it.’’ ‘‘ No, indeed, Mother, he 
didn’t stay at all late! Why, what makes 
you think he did?” ‘“ Because I happened 
to be awake when he was going out, and I 
heard him whisper to you at the door, ‘Just 
one!’ ’—Boston Transcript. 


....-The worst case of jealousy since the 
little boy cried because he could not have a~ 
mustard plaster like his twin brother, has 
just come to light in Illinois. Mary is 4 
very little girl who has fallen heir to quite 
a long line of her older sister Helen’s old 
dresses and coats. She had been brooding 
over her wrongs for some time in silence; 
but recently she broke out in open rebellion 
and compelled the adoption of a new policy 
in the household. It occurred on this wise, 
Little Mary was just ready for her crib, and 
was called upon for her prayer. She had 
said it many times and thought that now 
she ought to have anew one. So she said: 
‘‘Mamma, can’t J have a new prayer ?” 
‘Yes, dear. Suppose you take the one 
Helen has been saying ? she hasjust got a 
new one,”’ ‘‘ Why can’t I havea new one? 
Helen gets all the new dresses and all the 
new prayers, and I just have to take the old 





America on August 10th at West Bridge- 
water. 





ones. I don’t want her old prayers, 
want a new one.’ She got it. 
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INDEPENDENCE DAY AT ROSE- 
LAND PARK. 


WHEREVER else Independence Day for- 
gets to bring its eloquence, inspiration 
and wisdom, it does not pass Woodstock 
by. The later War of the Rebellion has, 
for a season, made Decoration Day the 
day for patriotism to tell the story of the 
Nation preserved; but the birth of the 
whole nation is the proper event to cele- 
brate, rather than the victory of a part 
over a part. Those who died in the last 
War are nearer to us than those who died 
in the War of the Revolution. We 
still remember them, tho we have forgot- 
ten where are the graves of the men of 1776. 
Decoration Day will pass by and leave us 
Independence Day in enhanced honor, It 
is the day of the whole country, the day 
of unalloyed patriotism, a patriotism 
which recalls no shames and no regrets, 
that Woodstock celebrates so enthusi- 
astically year after year. 

God never made a more beautiful day 
than that whose morning rose on the 
Fourth of July last in undimmed glory, 
and whose midnight put an end to its 
booming and blazing celebration. But 
the evening's fireworks are for those only 
who saw them; the addresses of the orators 
are for all the world. 

We call special attention in adjoining 
columns to special important topics 
treated at Roseland Park on Wednesday 
of last week—to the two eloquent speeches 
on Temperance and to the speech on a 
Protective Tariff. It was a treat to hear 
so radical an address, an appeal so irre- 
sistible to the individual conscience as 
that of Mr. Platt, from aman who is one 
of the ten or a dozen United States Sena- 
tors who are stringent total abstainers. 
General Fisk’s argument was an appeal 


for law to suppress the temptations to 
drunkenness and vice, and was heard 
with equal relish. Let itnot be said that 
the traditions or curtesies of the occasion 
were violated by Senator Frye’s very tell- 
ing address in favor of the chief plank of 
the Republican platform. One of the 
most distinguished advocates of Free 
Trade was invited to defend that doctrine 
but was unabletoaccept. Senator Frye’s 
manner is exceedingly direct, and no 
speaker was listened to with more inter- 
est, or evoked more enthusiasm. 

But perhaps we ought to say, after all, 
that the honors of the day were with the 
veteran of the day, the venerable Hanni- 
bal Hamlin. The older citizens remem- 
ber him as an able debater, and all honor 
him as the statesman selected to assist 
Abraham Lincoln when he first became 
the standard-bearer of the nation’s lib- 
erty. The only Vice-President of the 
United States living, elected twenty-eight 
years ago, the man who presided over the 
United States Senate during the War, his 
age has for years withdrawn him from 
the public view, and the younger voters 
do not know his face, and have read of 
him as the octogenarian who has never 
worn an overcoat. But every one was 
delighted and surprised at the beauty and 
appropriateness of his remarks. He did 
not attempt to enter into the discussions 
of the current politics or reforms, but 
confined himself to the general topics of 
the day ; yet he did this with such ease 
and grace of manner, with such a beauty 
of intonation, and such a Websterian 
weight of diction, that all who heard him 
and remembered out of what association 
of heroes he had come down to us were 
thrilled by his voice and words. 

We wish we could speak at length of 

Professor Goldwin Smith’s wise and use- 
ful plea for Commercial Union with 
Canada. It was uttered in a generous 
tone that passes over the selfish barriers 
that divide nations, and it appealed to the 
mutual love that man should bear to 
man. Dr. Webb and Senator Palmer and 
Governor Lounsbury and Congressman 
Russell and the poets of the day, the Queen 
of Rimania and Whittier and Dr. Ran- 
kin, they are allin print and all deserve 
careful reading, even as they received the 
unwearied attention of a very intelligent 
audience. 
Next year let a hundred cities and a 
thousand towns seek their best orators 
and give their citizens the inspiration 
which has been such a pleasure and bene- 
fit to the citizens of Windham County. 


GOOD COMPANY. 


Good company and plenty of it goes a 
long way toward helping the young 
Christian on his way to Heaven and in 
his work for God. Sometimes, indeed, 
the pathway seems to be lonely, especially 
when there comes a personal crisis in life; 
but, in fact, if the Christian has learned 
how to summon companionship he is 
never alone. At the very worst it never 
happens to the disciple as it once did to 
the Lord, that he has to cry out, ‘* My God, 
my God; why hast thou forsaken me?” 
There never was but one crisis of this 
kind, and that came to Jesus when he 
trod the winepress alone for man. To 
us the word is always true coming as it 
does from the Heavenly Father: “I will 
never leave you nor forsake you.” We 
may always count on this divinest and 
best of companionship. Enoch had God 
fur his sole companion for three bundred 
years, and we gather no hint from his 
brief but comprehensive biography that 
he ever found himself lonesome in all 
those long years. For the most part 
Noah and Abraham walked alone during 
their pilgrimage; and the testimony of 
many of the most eminent saints is to the 
effect that while in communion with God 
they never miss other company. Still it 
is natural for us to crave human compan- 
ionship. Even our Lord felt the need of 
such sympathy. When he went into the 
garden of sorrow he took with him Peter, 
James and John to watch with him during 
those hours of peculiar and awful trial. 

The companionship of the Christian in 
ithe way of his pilgrimageis of three 
kinds—posthumous, present and divine, 





We speak to day of the posthumous com- 
panionsbip. 

There is a companionship and commun- 
ion with the dead that is not after the 
manner of modern Spiritualism, The 
eleventh chapter of Hebrews is a highway 
of pilgrimage through which every Chris- 
tian ought to travel, and there he is never 
without abundant companionship. It is 
no mere fancy which leads us to say that 
the company there found is real and liv- 
ing. ‘‘ God is not the God of the dead but 
of the living.” He who rightly under- 
stands this may come into a very real 
companionship with these departed saints 
of the ages past, who tho after the man- 
ner of the life that now is are dead, yet 
are able to ** speak” to us and grant help; 
cheer and encourage us, not to say in- 
struct and delight us. Saul in a rash and 
wicked hour brought the spirit of Samuel 


lawful manner, and in a much more real 
way. may sit down or keep company with 
any of the departed heroes of faith and 
find ourselves unspeakably delighted with 
their companionship. By means of good 
books the intellectual man cultivates the 
acquaintanceship and companionship of 
the best and purest minds of the ages 
past; but by means of the Bible, the book 
of books, the spiritual man may cultivate 
and live in the companionship of the 
holiest and best men and women of 
God of all the ages past. 

Itis quite true that when we seek an 
hour’s companionship with any of the 
heroes of faith, God by his Spirit is 
present with us, quickening and giving 
heavenly breath to those who have passed 
on before and yet live and speak to us 
through the living pages of the living 
Book. What instruction and comfort we 
may get with a few minutes’ converse 
with Abel who offered the more acceptable 
sacrifice than Cain! A conversation with 
that first martyr is most helpful. He can 
tell us about the first sacrifice, and 
how it was instituted and why, and 
the reason why the offering of the 
Jirstling of the flock was more acceptable 
than the offering of the fruit of the ground; 
of the indentity of faith and obedience, and 
how it was that God manifested his accept- 
ance of his sacrifice rather than that of his 
brother Cain’s. We have had many such 
atalk with himas we have walked with 
him in the way of faith. Then there are 
Enoch and Noah, the one who talks de- 
lightfully of the blessedness of a single 
walk with God, and how practicable it is 
to be a Christian even when there are 
none others to keep us company. An 
hour with Enoch greatly strengthens one 
to walk alone with God and teaches us 
the difference between walking with God 
and trying to have God walk with us. 
As for Noah, which one of us but has been 
encouraged by a talk and a walk with him, 
the man who learned how to work alone 
for God in the midst of an apostate world 
as Enoch learned how to walk alone 
with him, in similar circumstances. If we 
have been a little discouraged with our 
work because we have not seen success, it 
is very cheering to have Noah say to us: 
‘* Why, you ought not to be discouraged; 
just think, I preached for an hundred and 
twenty years and did not win asingle con- 
vert outside of my own family, and yet 
God gave me courage and strength to go 
on building the ark during all that time 
in spite of all the seeming improbuabilities, 
and the sneers and jeers of the mocking 
unbelievers. I tell you it was an abundant 
reward when the flooddid come to have 
that ark all ready and myself and all my 
house safely in with the door shut by God’s 
own hand.” We never seek Noah’s com- 
pany but that we get great strength from 
some such little talk with him. Besides 
hisown experiences he has many things to 
tell us of the early history of the world; 
for tho he did not personally know Adam, 
who died before he was born. yet he knew 
Methuselah, whom Adam knew well in his 
generation many years before he died, 
and gathered from him the earliest facts 
of the creation and the thrilling events 
in the lives of the first families. And what 
shall we say of Abraham, that wonder- 
ful man of God, who heard God’s voice 
calling him, and to whom was given 
strength to rise up out of his idolatrous 











up to speak to him, but we in a perfectly 


family and break from his old home and 
all his companions and follow God not 
knowing whither he was going, but only 
who was leading him? Many an hour of 
good profit and cheer have we spent with 
Abraham, sitting with him in bis tent door 
and listening to his account of the visit of 
the angel of the Lord, of the destruction of 
Sodom, and all the thrilling incidents of 
his life. That story of the offering of 
Isaac and how God sustained him when 
bis heart was sinking within him with 
doubt and fear, has nerved us for many 
a trial. There is no better company in 
the world than that famous old patriarch. 
What shal! we say of Moses and Joshua and 
David and the Judges, of Daniel and the 
noble women who have gone before us in 
the way of faith, but who are not dead 
but living and whose testimony and com- 
panionship are accessible? This is also 
true of the apostles and eminent disciples 
of all the Christian ages—Avugustine and 
Calvin, and Luther and Wesley and 
Bunyan and the great Puritan fathers, 
Flavel and Howe and Charnock and good 
Bishop Patrick and Henry Smith and a 
mighty host besides. The Christian need 
never lack company and that of the best, 
even from among those who tho dead yet 
speak and live and walk and work among 
us in the power of an endless life. This 
is no idle fancy, but we fear it is a suurce 
of companionship that is too much neg- 
lected. 


ee 


THE TEMPERANCE QUESTION AT 
WOODSTOCK. 


THE speeches of Senator Platt and Gen- 
eral Fisk at Woodstock make togethera 
strong temperance platform. The Sen- 
ator’s plea was for personal total absti- 
nence from intoxicants; that of General 
Fisk for state interference with the man- 
ufacture and sale of intoxicants. 

These are the two phases of the temper- 
ance reform toward which all effort is 
directed. The oneis the complement of 
the other, and the weight of educational 
influence must be given to one or the 
other or to both. Wedo not deny that 
there are honest temperance reformers 
who do not believe in either of these ideas; 
but they are few in number and count 
but little as a force in the real battle 
against the liquor interests. 

Total abstinence as a personal duty is 
Senator Platt’s text: Prohibition as a 
governmental duty is the text of General 
Fisk. Senator Platt is a total abstainer 
because it is a matter of profound con- 
viction with him, and therefore a duty 
which his conscience will not allow him 
toevade. We have rarely seen the doc- 
trine stated and supported with such 
viger and earnestness. With his light, 
he says, he could not indulge in intoxi- 
cants of any kiad without a sense of 
‘moral wrong.” a ‘loss of manhood” 
and ‘‘social disaster.” To him it would 
be a sin to ** drink any kind of intoxicat- 
ing liquor at all.” Moral conviction of 
this character is as absolutely effective 
against either the waking or selling of 
intoxicants as ideal Prohibition, so far as 
individuals are concerned; and you have 
only, as Mr. Platt observes, tu multiply 
the total abstinence units in order to es- 
tablish the results which Prohibition 
aims at. We do not think he puts too 
much emphasis on what he calls the per- 
sonal question. There cannot be tov 
much emphasis put upon it; for it not 
only restricts the evils of the traffic by 
restricting the traffic itself, but it is the 
indispensable condition of legal Prohibi- 
tion. For, if the individual has no con- 
cern as to his personal relation to the 
drink traffic, how can he be expected to 
show concern for state interference with 
it? 

Total abstinence adopted by every in- 
dividual would be an acceptable solution 
of the whole question; but that implies a 
state of society and of conscience which 
nowhere obtains and which temperance 
reformers will probably never be able to 
count on. This reform is only partial, 
and cannot inthe nature of the case be com- 
plete. Itis here, onthe basis of those facts 
which compel the intelligent conscience 
to adopt total abstinence as a personal 
duty, that the principle of state interfer- 
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ence comes in. Finding in the liquor 
traffic no good features whatever; see- 
ing that it if only evil and that con- 
tinually, and recognizing its strongly ag- 
gressive character, existing not simply to 
supply’ a demand, but to create that de- 
mand, society invokes legislation to re- 
press or suppress it asa business. In so 
doing it throws the safeguard of the law 
around weak consciences and protects 
them from the aggressive immorality of 
the Saloon. 

We commend our readers to the care- 
ful study of both speeches. They are not 
antagonistic, but harmonious and com- 
plementary. 


——_— 


SENATOR FRYE ON PROTECTION. 


THE greatest statesman on the conti- 
nent of Europe expressed it as his ‘* de- 
liberate judgment ” a few years ago that 
the wonderful prosperity of America was 
‘*mainly due to its system of protective 
laws”; and he urged that the time had 
come for Germany to *‘ imitate the Tariff 
system of the United States.” The policy 
Bismarck would have Germany adopt 
the Democratic Party would have the 
United States abandon. This is the real 
question at issue in the coming campaign, 
and it is necessary to warn the people 
that this is the question that their votes 
will virtually decide next November, not- 
withstanding what Mr. Randall may say 
or what Mr. Mills, Mr. Carlisle and others 
may say in New York and other protec- 
tion states. The face of the Democratic 
Party isin the direction of Free Trade, 
andthere can be no question that Free 
Trade is the earnest desire of its heart. 

Why is Free Traae to be resisted with 
all the earnestness of strong and intelli- 
gent conviction? Why is the protective 
policy to be maintained in all its integ- 
rity? These are the questions that those 
who are intrusted with the power and 
responsibility of the ballot need to be en- 
lightened upon. They have been told, 
over and over again, in general terms, 
that Protection is the corner-stone of our 
industries, the secret of our prosperity, 
the friend of our laboring classes. But 
they want a more specific answer. They 
want to understand how it guards and de- 
velops our industries, increases our pros- 
perity, and protects the interests of the la- 
boring-man and hisfamily. This is exactly 
what Senator Frye’s admirable speech at 
Woodstock does, It is an illumination of 
the whole topic, and no inquiring mind 
van read it and not find his inquiries 
fairly and frankly answered. No words 
of ours could add to the clearness or force 
of the Senator's presentation. Having 
devoted years to the study of the subject, 
and having personally investigated the 
operations and results of Free Trade in 
Europe, his statements are to be accepted 
with confidence. His conclusions will 
come just as naturally to the reader as 
they did to himself. 

It cannot be the desire of our working 
classes that our women and children 
shall be compelled to forsake household 
and school and take their places beside 
the stronger sex in field and mine and 
mill; or that the young should forego the 
privilege of an education; or that the 
poor man may not aspire to a rvof of his 
own, They can hardly prefer to labor 
for from 60 to 80 cents a day, instead of 
$1.50 to $2.00, and give up the comforts 
and luxuries they now enjoy. They are 
in danger, however, of being deluded by 
the cry of the revenue reformer into sup- 
port of a policy which has produced this 
state of things on the other side of the 
ocean, and would produce it on this side 
of the ocean if the Government of the 
country is put fully into Democratic 
hands. We urge our readers to read and 
study Senator Frye’s speech, and to use it 
im missionary work among the undecided. 

a 

THE Christianity taught in the Bible 
is in part a Christianity of facts, and nota 
mere mass of abstract speculations, whether 
true or false. It has an historic basis in a 
person who once appeared and acted in our 
world; and that person is Jesus of Nazareth, 
the record of whose life oneart” is given in 
the four gospels. ‘ What think ye of 
Christ ?” This is the fundamental question 
in respect to the system that bears his name. 











Editorial Uotes. 


A CORRESPONDENT has sent us a commu- 
nication relating to an editorial recently 
published in these columns, and entitled 
‘Christian Optimism.’’ The pith of the 
editorial was that the Christian should be 
an optimist as the result of his faith in the 
existence and perfect moral and providen- 
tial government of God over all the affairs 
of this world. Our correspondent finds “no 
difficulty with this ‘“‘comforting philoso- 
phy,” except in relation to events ‘“‘growing 
out of human choices.”’ Here his difficulty 
arises, especially when these ‘* choices”’ are 
evil; and here he wishes to know whether 
such choices are ‘“‘covered by God’s provi- 
dence,’’ by us stated to be the fundamental 
postulate of the Christian optimist’s creed. 
We answer that, reasoning from the nature 
and attributes of God and also from the 
declarations of the Bible, his providence, in 
our view, comprehends within its circle all 
events—the voluntary actions of men as 
well as the purely physical laws of material 
Nature. We believe in sucha providence 
of God, and we further believe it to be al- 
ways right, always wise and always good. 
It is impossible for us to think otherwise, 
and yet think of God as he is revealed in 
the Bible. As tothe existence of physical 
and moral evil, which coptronts us inp a 
thousand forms, we do not know enough of 
God, or of his providence, or of the relations 
of events to each other to give to our corre- 
spondent any ‘positive philosophy ’’ what- 
ever.”” We leave the whole matter as 
among “the secret things” that belong to 
the Lord our God; and we gravely doubt 
whether our questioner can do any better. 
Certain it is that the scribes and Pharisees, 
the Jewish Sanhedrim and Pilate were 
wicked men, and acted very wickedly, in 
what they did in respect to the death of 
Jesus Christ; and yet it is just as certain 
that Christ was “ by the determinate coun- 
sel and foreknowledge of God’”’ delivered 
into their hands for crucifixion and death, 
and that these wicked men were the means 
of effecting the divine purpose in respect to 
Christ. Certain it is that Joseph’s brethren, 
when they sold him into Egypt, ‘‘ meant it 
for evil’’; and yet it is just as certain that 
**God meant it for good,’”’ and accomplished 
a great good through the means of their 
wickedness, without any approval or par- 
ticipation in that wickedness. We do not 
propose to give up the theory of optimism 
founded on the attributes and government 
of God because sin exists; and do not, for 
this reason or any other, propose to regard 
“human choices’’ as lying outside of his 
providence. 


WEcopy the following paragraph from the 
Roman correspondent of one of the leading 
Roman Catholic papers in this country, the 
organ of that Church in the city to which 
the residence of the only Cardinal Arch- 
bishop in the country gives the ecclesiasti- 
cal primacy: 

“In September next Prince Amadeo will 

marry Princess Letitia Bonaparte, daughter of 
his sister and Prince Jerome. The marriage 
was arranged last winter, but it was necessary 
to have the approbation of Prince Jerome, who 
gave it only lately when Princess Clotilde went 
to see him. It was alsu necessary to have the 
canonical dispensation from the Pope. That 
was asked by Cardinal Alimonda, Archbishop 
of Turin. Leo XIII at the beginning was quite 
opposed to it, because, as is known, the Church 
does not like marriages between relatives. As 
there was a precedent for it, however, and as 
Princess Clotilde as well as Prince Amadeo 
have deserved well of the Church, the Pope 
yielded and gave the dispensation.” 
That is, Prince Amadeo will marry his 
niece. ‘To marry one’s niece is incest by the 
laws of God and man. But the Pope, by 
giving his permission, can make incest no 
incest. Marriage, being a sacrament anda 
meansof grace, hehasthe power not only of 
forgiving sin, but of making sin virtue and 
of calling evil good. He was at first “‘quite 
opposed ” to giving his permission to incest, 
but “there was a precedent for it,’”’ not the 
precedent of Abram, who married his half- 
sister Sarai—a relationship which is, in 
blood, exactly equivalent to that of uncle 
and niece—for that precedent does not count 
in the Church to-day; but the precedent, 
of those other Popes who allowed the Queen 
of Spain to marry her uncle, and their son, 
the Prince of Brazil, to marry his aunt. Be- 
sides, both uncle and Princess Clothilde 
‘“‘have deserved well of the Church.’”’ So 
had Tetzel’s customers deserved well of the 
Church, who gave money to build St. Pe- 
ter’s. It is not a whit different in principle— 
it is more atrocious in morals—for Leo XIIT 
to give permission to live in continued in- 
cest from what it would be if it were fully 
true that Leo X, as Protestant writers have 
said, sold absolution of sins for money. 





This is one of the cases that show the intrin- 
sic evil of the Papal assumption. If there 
is a local law against incest in Italy asthere 
is here, that law might properly be en- 
forced against Prince Amadeo and his in- 
cestuous wife: and it would be in this 
country, fer all the Pope and all his cardi- 
nals. The Pope would not dare to give a 
license to incest in this country, however 
well the parties may have deserved of the 
Church. There is not a decent Catholic but 
would protest against it. Butin Italy! 





WE had a call, a day or two ago, from the 
editor of the ‘‘ World Almanac” for the 
general religious statistics which we give 
each year, and which is always copied into 
that Almanac. We had to say they were 
not ready, and the reason was that the Con- 
gregational Year Book is far behind time. 
They say the fault is that of the Massachu- 
setts churches, which are still delayed. 
Late statistics and lying statistics are both 
bad; a moralist may tell which is worse. 
Do remember, dear brethren of Massachu- 
setts, that The World will not wait long 
for you. If you do not hurry up it will 
move on without you. This delay has come 
to be most provoking, we had almost said 
unpardonable. 


WHATEVER truth there may have been in 
the current rumor that the Rev. Geo. Thos. 
Dowling, D.D., of Cleveland, O., was to be 
called to the pulpit of the Fifth Avenue 
Baptist Church, of New York, to succeed 
Dr. Armitage, it will now doubtless be ren- 
dered null by his recent new departure. It 
has been long suspected that the pastor of 
the Euclid Avenue Church, one of the 
leading Baptist churches, both in respect to 
numbers and wealth in the United States, 
was not in accord in respect to close com- 
munion with his denomination. This was 
demonstrated at the close of his sermon on 
arecent Sabbath morning, when, before a 
crowded congregation, he extended, in sub- 
stance, the following invitation to the 
Lord’s Supper: ‘‘We are now,” he said 
“about to commemorate the sufferings and 
death of our divine Master. All you who 
love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and 
in truth, and are seeking to perform his 
will, to whatever division of his great 
Church you may belong, are heartily in- 
vited to partake with us this morning at 
the table of your Lord and ours.”’ During 
the eleven years of his pastorate Dr. Dow- 
ling has manifested a growing spirit of 
catholicity, so that his congregation, which 
is nearly always as large as the house can 
hold, is composed largely of members of all 
denominations, quite a number of whom 
accepted his invitation and remained. For 
less than this, the Rev. Dr. Bebrends, who 
was once pastor of the First Baptist Church 
of the same city, was forced to leave the 
denomination. This will not be likely, 
however, to result in the present instance, 
as Dr. Dowling’s independence of thought 
on many subjects is thoroughly known to 
his people, who are devotedly attached to 
him, and seldom criticise either his utter- 
ances or his acts. 


THERE is something interesting in the 
unanimous call exteuded by the Main Street 
Free Baptist Church, of Lewiston, Me., to 
the Rev. Martyn Summerbell, of Brookiyn, 
who is pruminently identified with the body 
known as “Christians.’?’ For some time 
past there have been overtures of union be- 
tween the Free Baptists and * Christians,” 
which have been some successful, some 
otherwise. Mr. Summerbell was pastor of 
the Church of the Evangel in Brooklyn for 
fourteen years, of the First Christian Church 
in Fall River for six years, and of the St 
Paul Evangelical Church in this city for 
two years, closing this engagement in Feb- 
ruary last. He holds various positions of 
responsibility among his own people, having 
been connected with the faoulty of their 
theological seminary for fifteen years, and 
secretary for education in their general 
convention for six years. The Lewiston 
church in extending their call expect Mr. 
Summerbell to retain his relation with his 
own denomination as heretofore, and to 
work in both bodies as if they were already 
one. 


Dr. KEMPSHALL, in a letter published in 
The Presbyterian Journal, says that he 
was pleased with the report of the Confer- 
ence Committee of the Presbyterian Church, 
and would have voted for it, so that his mo- 
tion to recommit was not hostile, but de- 
signed simply to avoid ‘‘a bitter debate and 
a divided vote.’’ The Journal says, in re- 
ply to us, that Dr. Kempshall’s motion to 
recommit ‘‘ was not agreed to’’, “‘there was 
no recommittal.’’ His mction to recommit 
was not adopted’on Friday; but on Satur- 
day, on another motion, the whole subject 
was recommitted to an enlarged committee. 








We do not deny that the “ hearty approval 
of the general principles enunciated in the 
replies of the Committee’? does seem to 
favor the color-line presbyteries and synods, 
but. we do claim that it was hastily passed 
under pressure to avoid discussion, and was 
allowed only because it was understood 
that there would be no union on that basis. 
But the Journal adds one important fact. 
It says: 

‘We were explicitly told by members of the 
Select Committee that, in the light of what had 
been said in debate, they intended speciaily to 


‘approve of the separate colored presbyteries and 


synods principles.” 

Then we say that it is fortunate for them 
that they did not say so publicly. We can 
allow the Journal to get what comfort it 
can out of the supposed indorsement it got; 
for its plan is dead, thank God! We add 
that the article by ‘‘ A Disinterested Spec- 
tator,’’ printed last week, was written by one 
of the most distinguished divines iu official 
position in what might be called the Old 
School circies of the Presbyterian Church. 


THERE are but two Presbyterian papers in 
the North that figure openly as advocates of 
the color-line, the Herald and Presbyter 
and the Presbyterian Journal. We note 
with lively satisfaction their responses to 
our recent inquiry touching certain over- 
tures designed to legalize the color-line, 
which were quietly laid on the table by the 
last Assembly, nemine contradiente. The 
Herald and Presbyter affirms that the As- 
sembly adopted the “principle,” and that 
consequently the submission of its favorite 
Oveiture to the presbyteries was not need- 
ful. Will it now answer a few plain ques- 
tions? What was the‘ principle” which 
the last Assembly adopted? Was it the 
“principle” that separate presbyteries, 
white and black, on the same territory, are 
permissible under the present Form of Gov- 
ernment? Can any such ‘‘principle’’ be- 
come a lawin the Presbyterian Church be- 
fore it has been constitutionally submitted 
to the presbyteries of that Church for con- 
sideration? [Is any synod now more at lib- 
erty than before this action to form separate 
presbyteries on the color-line? And finally, 
will the Herald and Presbyter tell us 
frankly whether its overture was dropped 
under the table because all that would be 
accomplished through it had been gained 
in the other way; or because it was discov- 
ered by the managers,first that the Assem 
bly was in no mood to submit such an over- 
ture to the consideration of the several 
presbyteries, and secondly, that it was 
dead certainty that the overture would be 
overwhelmingly defeated there ? 

As for the Presbyterian Journal, it is, 
perhaps, enough to say that it stands al- 
most alove in its sweeping affirmations 
respecting what the Assembly really did. 
That action, as presented by Justice Strong, 
was designed simply, we suspect, to get a 
troublesome matter out of court in the easi- 
est way possible, first, by complimenting 
the Union Committee in a general way by 
an expression of satisfaction with its spirit 
and its main positions; and secondly, by 
saying, quietly but significantly, that its 
report did not and could not constitute any 
formal or definite ba-is of union. That the 
Assembly in that paper adopted or approved 
the color line, even as a “ principle,’”’ to be 
applied either after the proposed Union or 
before, as the law of the Church, we do not 
for a moment believe, tho the Journal 
should asseverate it twice as vehemently. 
We may admit that such an interpretation 
is possible, if one is ardently desirous of 
construing the words in that way; but we 
have abuudant eyidence that the Assembly 
did not so iuterpret them, and that any 
such interpretation has no currency in the 
Presbyterian Church at large. We some- 
times regret that the overtures referred to 
were not submitted to the presbyteries, in 
order that the eyes of the Journal might be 
opened. Its impassioned editor has only to 
question his brethren iu Philadelphia in 
order to find out how far off he is. His ex- 
planation of the fact that those overtures 
were laid on the table, and that by the rec- 
ommendation of the Union Committee, into 
whose hands they had incontinently fallen, 
islame enough. A better solution would 
be that the Committee saw clearly that the 
Assembly would not submit the overtures, 
and therefore saved their own bacon by 
withdrawing them. The time and place of 
their recommendation, and other attendant 
circumstances in the case, make this by far 
the more probable explanation. 

Ir The Evening Post thinks the cause ef 
Free Trade is served by iterating and reit- 
erating the cry of ‘“‘free whisky’ against 
the Republican Party and particularly 
by abusing and misrepresentiug those who 
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do not agree with it, there is no law but 
that of conscience and of decent journal- 
ism to prevent it. We do not appeal to the 
Post either for fairness or justice, for it is 
already, we fear, thus early in the cam- 
paign, beyond the reach of appeal; but we 
do warn those who have been accustomed to 
credit it with a judicial spirit that the con- 
cern of the Post at present is not the inter- 
ests of temperance but of the Democratic 
Party. It would like to help the Democratic 
ticket and platform by creating a division 
among Republicans, and inducing the dis- 
affected to vote with the Third Party whose 
cardinal prineiple it has opposed with great 
vigor and constancy. It is not conscience 
that moves it to violent abuse of Republi- 
cans who support their party platform, 
but partisanship, pure and simple. This 
is the way, for example, it prints the 
last sentence of the Republican plank on 
the Tariff, by way of correcting the ‘ omis- 
sions” of certain Republican papers: 

** We favor the entire repeal of internal taxes 

(that is, free whisky] rather than the surrender 
of any part of our protective system at the joint 
behest of the whisky trusts and the agents of 
foreign manufactures.” 
This version omits certain very important 
words which set forth the contingency upon 
which what follows depends. We print the 
omitted words in italics: 

“Tf there shall still remain a larger revenue 
than is requisite for the wants of the Government, 
we favor," etc. 

Such conduct as this is utterly indefensible, 
and it cannot be a worthy cause that pro- 
vokes it. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND, in his recent let- 
ter to the Tammany Hall Democrats, says 
of the Protectionists : 

“They advocate a system which benefits a 

certain class of our citizens at the expense of 
every householder in the land—a system which 
breeds discontent, because it permits the dupli- 
cation of wealth without corresponding addi- 
tional recompense to labor, which prevents the 
opportunity to work by stifling production and 
limiting the area of our markets, and which en- 
hances the cost of living beyond the laborer’s 
hard-earned wages.” 
We do not know whether the President 
studied the meaning of these words when he 
penned them; but we do know that this lan- 
guage is nothing but the Free Trader’s 
slang, without onesingle particle of truth in 
it. The charitable view of the President is to 
attribute such language to sheer ignorance 
on the subject of tariff protection. What 
the Protectionists advocate is a system that 
will foster and protect the industrial and 
manufacturing interests of this country 
against harmful competition, in our own 
markets, by the products of the pauper 
labor of other countries. This is the funda- 
mental idea of a protective tariff; and to ap- 
ply to such a tariff the words used by the 
President is either to be grossly dishonest 
or stupidly ignorant. The facts in the his- 
tory of this country give the lie to every 
word of the President’s tirade. 


THE Prohibitionists, at their recent Na- 
tional Convention, demanded ‘‘the imme- 
diate abolition of the internal-revenue sys- 
tem,’’ which of course includes the Federal 
taxes on whisky and tobacco. The Voice 
says that, in addition to this, they propose 
to * prohibit the manufacture ”’ of intoxicat- 
ing liquors. Congress, having imposed 
these taxes, has power to repeal them; but, 
as we assume, The Voice knows that with- 
out a change of the Constitution of the 
United States, giving Congress the power 
to prohibit the manufacture of such liquors 
in the states—of which there is not even the 
faintest prospect—Congress has no sach 
power. The prohibition must be established, 
if at all, by state authority. The time is 
very distant in the future, when two-thirds 
of both Houses of Congress will propose an 
amendment to the Constitution giving Con- 
gress this power, and when the legislatures 
of three-quarters of all the states will rati- 
fy such anamendment. The Prohibitionists, 
therefore, for the present campaign, and 
certainly for a very long time to come, have 
unqualifiedly and absolutely adopted the 
“free whisky” principle, so far as Federal 
taxation of whisky and Federal prohibition 
in the states areconcerned. And yet neither 

he New York Times nor the Evening Post, 
of this city—both ot which papers are very 
much exercised about what they falsely call 
the *‘ free whisky ’’ plank of the Republican 
platform—seems to be at all offended with 
‘free whisky’? in the platform of the Na- 
tional Probibitionists. There is no difficul- 
ty in understanding their motive. Their 
sole object is to damage the Republican 
Party, in the interests of Democracy, by 
what they know two be practically a misrepre- 
sentation. This point will be thoroughly 
ventilated before the campaign is ended, 








THE Chicago Convention has come and 
gone and yet the Mormon Church is not 
happy. At least a late issue of the Deseret 
News (official organ of the theocracy), 
would indicate as much. And the special 
cause of sadness just now is found in the 
Utah plank adopted then and there to the 
effect that the political domination of the 
hierarchy is a menace to free institutions 
too dangerous longer to be suffered, and 
that therefore legislation must be had 
stringent enough to sunder Church and 
State and so put a period to polygamy. 
Compared with such an utterance the 
silence of the St. Louis conclave is judged 
to be truly polden. Deeply grieved that 
any set of men should be so depraved, or so 
ill-informed, with tace most solemn the 
theocratic sheet proceeds to deny the alle- 
gation in totv, and to assert that, on the 
contrary, political selfhood is held in high 
honor in Utah. From the days of Joseph 
Smith until now every ballot has been free 
as air! The fact is that to the Mormon 
eye the guilt of the Republican Party is 
phenomenal. Did not the Convention 
which nominated Fremont in 1856 huri 
that terribly slanderous pbrase *‘twin relic”’? 
Who passed and executed every anti-polyg- 
amy bill? And how many stanch Repub- 
licans have been arch persecutors, such as 
Garfield and Arthur, Colfax and Cullom, 
Edmunds and Poland, Ingalls and Haskell? 
Hence redemption is looked for only from 
the Democracy, and specially from that 
wing so cruelly *‘ persecuted” in 1861-5, 
and whose consciences were so outraged by 
being no louze: suffered according to Scrip- 
ture to hold viack men in bondage. 


THE cable has not yet informed us wheth- 
er the German students of the Hassobo- 
russia have accepted the challenge of the 
French students to a duei of ten against 
ten, to take place in Switzerland, to avenge 
an insult to French travelers. We presume 
the German and French governments would 
each have seuse enough to forbid the meet- 
ing; but,if not, it would be r:efreshiugif the 
German students had manliness enough to 
send back such an answer as the following: 

Brethren in the study of the Sciences and 
Arts: We reply to your chajlenge, that the in- 
sult rendered to French travelers and guests by 
certain German students has been properly 
atoned for by the punishment of the guilty per- 
sons by the German Government, and no fur- 
ther atonement is therefore required. But if 
tLat were not sufficient it would be impossible 
for usto offer atonement in the way you ask, 
because we heartily agree with you that it was 
inhospitable and unchristian to treat your tel- 
low-citizens as they were treated, and we eould 
not consent to fight in defense of conduct which 
we disapprove and disavow. If your chosen 
champions will visit us in Berlin we promise 
that they shall be received with all curtesy, 
and that we will give them the honor that we 
shall always be glad to give to all devoted stu- 
dents of noble arts, and all lovers of their native 
land. 


...-The platform of the Third Party Con- 
vention in Michigan denounces Local Option 
as a “policy of moral blindness and political 
procrastinatiun ’’ and condemns the Repub- 
lican Legislature for “enacting such a 
law.” This is tanaticism of a very bad sort. 
A constitutional amendment was voted on 
last year in Michigan and was defeated. 
Immediately thereafter the legislature 
adopted a County Local Option Act by 
which thirty-five counties were carried for 
Prohibition. Now comes the Third Party, 
professing to stand for Prohibition and de- 
nounces the act, not because the Supreme 
Court pronounced it unconstitutional on a 
technical point, but because it is wrong in 
policy. A party that would rather have no 
law at all against rumif it cannot have 
State Prohibition, never can make its way 
with honest, intelligent people. 


.-A lady in The American Maguzine 
tells how she tried some years agoto get 
the opinion of experts whether mumps is 
singular or plural, Dr. Holmes, Mr. Long- 
fellow and Dr. Holland said it is plural, 
like sessiors, while Mr. G. W. Curtis, Presi- 
dent Barnard and Presideut Porter said it 
is singular, like politics. Mark Twain 
quoted Emerson’s phrase: **The ornament of 
a house is the friends who frequent it,” 
and added: **The curse of a house is the 
mumps who frequent it, especially if they 
is malarious,” from which we judge that he 
makes the word either plingular or slural, 
as the speaker prefers, 


...-Professor Goldwin Smith has a cause 
on his heart which not all the politicians 
willcare to help, but which is of the great- 
est interest. He is notso blind as not to see 
that Commercial Union means, not far 
hence, political uniop, and we judge he is 
ready to have it come. He would not be 
sorry to see all dividing lines that separate 
the portions of our continent broken down. 








Every increase in our territory has been for 
the benefit of all parties, and so it will be 
infuture. A wise statesmanship will for- 
get the ambitions of office-seekers and ask 
what can be done to make the people of this 
continent more united and more happy. 


-..-lt is not pleasant to utter words of 
warning, and to point out the dangers to 
which as a people we are exposed, and 
therefore Dr. Webb had far from the most 
agreeable duty to do in his address at Wood- 
stock. But he does the best service who 
tells us what to avoid, and that service Dr. 
Webb did faithfully and admirably. Dr. 
Webb’s presence commands respect wher- 
ever he appears. He has done a grand 
work as a pastor, and he brings forth fruit 
in old age. 


....- Senator Palmer strikes a very serious 
note when he suggests that if New England 
has nearly finished her task of giving insti- 
tutions to the West and to the nation, she 
has yet a more difficult task to perform 
for the Irishmen and Frenchmen and Ger- 
mans who are flooding her own territory. 
Can we successfully assimilate a foreign 
population having different ideas and a 
different religion? We believe it possible, 
but it requires the most devoted labor. 


...-One unexpected incident of the Rose- 
land P..rk celebration was the display, by 
Mr. Russell, Windham County’s Member of 
Congress, of a handsome silk flag, inscribed 
with the name of Old Tippecanoe, which 
had been preserved as an heirloom since 
1840 in the family of a Windham County 
citizen. Mr. Russell was properly careful 
to make no party capital out ot this inci- 
dent, and directed the applause, which was 
all ready to break out for Harrison and 
Morton, into a non-partisan channel. 


....For the tirst time in our American 
history a European Queeu has contributed 
to the honor of Independence Day. Her 
tender sympathy with the trials of the 
working people appears in every one of her 
tender poems. We wish she would visit the 
United States and see the happy homes of 
our farmers and artisans. Were she an 
American sovereign she might write with 
more exuberance of joy and with fewer 
tears. 


.... While, in matters of religion, we 
should not seek to be wise above what is 
written, and should hence quietly content 
ourselves therewith, leaving ‘the secret 
things’’ to the Lord our God, we should at 
the same time seek to be wise up to the 
full measure of what is written. ‘ The 
things revealed”’ are for our learning; and 
they are to be studied with the utmost 
energy that thought can apply. Such 
mental employment will always bless the 
soul. 


..Any one who finds religious, thought 
unwelcome to him need look no further for 
proof that his ‘‘heart is not right in the 
sight of God.”’ This one fact settles the 
question against him. If his heart was 
right, religious meditation would be to him 
one of the richest sources of pleasure. What 
would such a man, if unchanged in his 
tastes and affections, do in Heaven? The 
delights of that world certainly would not 
please him. 


....-Christ summarized the character and 
purpose of his mission to this world in the 
following words: ‘**The Son of man came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister, 
and to give his lifearansom for many.” 
He always assumed his own competency to 
the entire work assigned to him. His mis- 
sion was not one of experiments. He knew 
just what he meant to do, and he did it in 
every particular. 


....The Judiciary Committee of the Sen- 
ate, in reporting on the numination of Mr, 
Fuller for Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court cf the United States, has made no 
recommendation one way or the other. This 
is rather a queer course. If the nomination 
was a fitting one, then its approval ought 
to have been recommended; and if not then 
its rejection ought to have been recom- 
mended. 


....General Harrison, upon being last 
week notified of his nomination, said: *‘ I 
accept the nomination with so deep a sense of 
the dignity of the office and of the gravity of 
its duties and responsibilities as altogether 
to exclude any feeling of exultation or 
pride.”” Unlike Mr. Cleveland, when noti- 
fied of his nomination, he made very little 
use of the pronoun “I.” 


....The veterans came to the front in 
Wvodstock on the Fourth, Senator Hamlin 
being almost seventy-nine years old, and 
Mr. Whittier nearly eighty-one. Mr. Ham- 


lin began life asa Democrat and resigned 
the United States Senatorship when he 
joined the Republican Party, but was im- 











mediately elected governor and then re- 
turned to the Senate. 


....The Bible, to one whg is in the habit 
of devoutly reading it, begets in the soul a 
consciousness that excludes all doubt as to 
its truth. To that consciousness it comes 
with a self-evidencing power that is both 
sufficient and conclusive. That man spon- 
taneously believes, and really has no time, 
or taste, or place in his soul for doubts. 


.... Last year Benjamin Harrison was in- 
vited and expected to speak at Woodstock 
on Independence Day, but the delay in the 
trial of an important law case detained him, 
and he sent his letter of explanation and re- 
gret. Wetrust he may come another year 
with all the eclat of a President of the 
United States. 


..--Governor Lounsbury, of Connecticut, 
we understand, will decline to be a candi- 
date for re-election. He has made an ex- 
cellent governor, and his character and his 
curtesy have won bim many friends. This 
year was not the first time that he has 
made his appearance at Roseland Park. 


...-The audience at Roseland Park were 
gratified at seeing one Presidential candi 
date. General Fisk delighted all who heard 
him with his winning manner and happy 
mixture of serious purpose and humorous 
expression. The Prohibition Party are 
very fortunate in their candidate. 


...-General Fisk’s referenge, in bis ad- 
dress, to General Putnam and the Wolf- 
den was very appropriate in view of the 
intention of the party on the platform to 
make a visit to the famous Den on the 
next day. We hope General Fisk will write 
us an account of the visit. 


...sCan anybody tell why all the Free 
Traders in this country and in England favor 
the re-election of President Cleveland, if he 
himself is not a Free Trader ? They evident- 
ly regard him as in sympathy with their 
—— and on this point they are not mis- 
taken. 


....-The Voice quotes THE INDEPENDENT 
as saying of the Boutelle resolution that “It 
will do well enougb.”’ We never said any- 
thing of the svurt; on the contrary, we 
have freely criticised it. The Convention 
could and ought to havedonea great deal 
better. 


....It is remarkable how many people 
trace back their ancestry to old Windham 
County. Among the visitors from otber 
states at Woodstock, on Wednesday of last 
week, both Senator Palmer and General 
Fisk are of Windham County extraction. 
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CLOSE OF THE MISSIONARY CON- 
"FERENCE. 


BY W. J. R. TAYLOR, D.D. 


THE valedictory meeting of the great 
Missionary Conference was held in Exeter 
Hall on Tuesday evening, June 19th, the 
Earl of Aberdeen presiding, with Lady Ab- 
erdeen at his side. The first hour was taken 
up with excellent addresses on the Relation 
of the Bible and Religious Tract Societies 
to Missions, by the Rev. Canon Fleming, 
B.D., and the Rev. R. Wardlaw Thompson, 
Foreign Secretary of the London Mission- 
ary Society. After these speeches the Sec- 
retary of the Conference, the Rev. James 
Johnston, read several communications 
from distinguished persons, among which 
were letters from the Rev. Joseph Cook, of 
Boston, and the Rev. William Arthur, au- 
thor of ** The Tongue of Fire,’ and the fol- 
lowing telegram from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Dr. Benson: 

‘“*May the greatest blessing attend an1l flow 
from the earnest, comprehensive assemblage 
and deliberations which have been conducted 
with so much vigor. I trust that important 
advances in method and administration may 
be the result in the mission life and work of the 
Kingdom of God.” 

Valedictory addresse; were then delivered 
by the Rev. Dr. Ellinwood, of New York; 
Dr. Sutherland, of Canada; M. Rapport, of 
France, and Dr. Schaff, of New York. Dr. 
Ellinwood’s address in behalf of the Ameri- 
can delegates was singularly happy in con- 
ception and delivery, and was received with 
enthusiastic applause by the whole assem- 
bly. 

Lord Aberdeen, in closing the proceedings 
of the evening, replied in a most cordial 
and graceful manner, acknowledging the 
compliments and reciprocating the feelings 
expressed by the previous speakers, and 
briefly summing up his impressions of the 
unity of spirit and the wide range and 
practicai value of the discussions of the 
protracted Conference. He gave a hearty 
farewell and Godspeed to the members on 
their return to their homes, and then sug- 
gested that an address of sympathy and en- 
couragement be sent to all missionary sta- 
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tions in foreign lands. This was unani- 
mously adopted, and after the benediction 
the Conference adjourned. 

But althe this was the formal close it 
was not the practical end of the proceed- 
ings, which were supplemented by an extra 
day of special services. 

On Wednesday, at 1t A.M., the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper was celebrated in the 
large ball, where the services were conducted 
by the Rev. Dr. A. C. Thompson, of Boston, 
assisted by ministers from our own and 
other countries. A large number of mem- 
bers were present, and the observance was 
memorable for its tenderness and solemnity 
and for the delightful manifestation of 
“the Communion of Saints.” 

In the evening the hall was again 
crowded by an immense audience to con- 
sider the Opium Traffic in China, the Liquor 
Traffic in the Congo Free State, and the 
Licensing of Sin in India by the British 
Government. Powerful addresses were de- 
livered by Sir Arthur Blackwood, K. C. B., 
who presided; by the Rev. J. Hudson Taylor, 
the founder of the China Inland Mission; 
the Rev. James Maxwell, of Formosa; the 
Rev. Dr. Wm. M. Taylor, of New York; the 
Rev. H. Grattan Guinness, of London; Mr. 
Alfred Dyer, of India, and Dr. George E. 
Post, of Beirut. 

Altho the subjects embraced in these ad- 
dresses had been treated in papers and brief 
talks in the sectional meetings for members 
only, and notwithstanding the doubts of 
not a few prominent delegates as to the ex- 
pediency of action by resolutions of public 
meetings like this, it is certain that no other 
large assembly held during the whole Con- 
ference, elicited more powerful addresses 
and secured more enthusiastic support than 
this very gathering. Resolutions on each of 
the subjects named were unanimously 
voted by show of hands, and the moral im- 
pression produced was very profound. This 
was due not merely to the great eloquence 
of the addresses, but also to the array of 
facts on each topic, to their hold upon the 
conscience of the people present, and to the 
mighty hindrances presented to Christian 
missions by these evils in the countries 
named. None who heard them will forget 
the burning words of the presiding officer, 
the convincing statements of the Rev. J. 
Hudson Taylor, of China,on the Opium 
Traffic, and the immense energy and soul- 
stirring speech of Dr. Wm. M. Taylor, of 
New York, on the Liquor Traffic in Africa. 

The meeting closed with two short fare- 
well addresses by Drs. A. J. Gordon, of Bos- 
ton, and A. T. Pierson, of Philadelphia, fol- 
lowed by the doxology and prayer and bene- 
diction. 

On Thursday an all day prayer-meeting 
was held iu the Lower Hall from 10 A.M. to 10 
r.M.,“‘to beseech our Heavenly Father toen- 
due the whole Church of Christ with power 
from on high, by the guidence, the grace 
and the might of the Holy Spirit to effectu- 
ally war against the opium traffic, the 
liquor traffic, the legal sanction of immor- 
ality and all iniquity.” 

This continuous meeting was well at- 
tended and sustained. 

One of the most encouraging signs of 
progress iu this reformatory direction is 
the unanimous decision of the House of 
Commons for the entire repeal of the laws 
licensing immorality in India. The great 
anxiety now is forthe practical execution 
of the repealing law. 

Thus ended the greatest Missionary Con- 
ference of the century, if not o: all centuries. 
What shall be its outcome? That is now 
the most important question. Its world- 
wide influence will not be realized until its 
report shall be published in full, and it is 
expected to be issued in October of this year. 
Then its contents will be studied in all mis- 
sion lands, and especially by officers and 
members of missionary societies and boards 
and by the most intelligent and influential 
mission workers in the home churches. 

In summing up apparent results the fol- 
lowing characteristics of the Conference may 
be given, as by common consent of careful 
observers. 

1. If not ecumenical in the strictest sense 
of that word, it was a vast and powerful 
demonstration of the substantial unity of 
all branches of Evangelical Churches repre- 
sented in its membership. It has proved, 
as another writer has just put it, ‘‘the Sol- 
idarity of the Evangelical Churches.” 

2. It was entirely free from any of those 
unhappy sectarian differences which so often 
have marred previous union gatherings. It 
was frequently remarked in public addresses 
and statements that the members scarcely 
knew and few even inquired to what par- 
ticular denomination another belonged; 
but wherever the Master’s spirit and image 
were found that was the passport to all 
hearts. 


3. Amid the greatest variety of facts, opin- 








ions and representations and with all the 
individual and local colorings of subjects 
discussed, there was asurprising unanimity 
of sentiment upon all essential, points, and 
wherever differences were expressed, even 
those of strongest personal conviction, it 
wasalways iu brotherly love and sweetness 
of spirit. And if occasionally, as will hap- 
pen in all open discussions, some one or 
more of the speakers uttered his unwisdom, 
from lack of knowledge and experience on 
important subjects, it was allowed to pass 
kindly, or was answered in an excellent 
way. 

4. The ‘burning questions’’ of the Con- 
ference drew forth the best treatment of 
master-minds, and the papers and addresses 
on leading subjects were and long will be 
worthy of careful study. 

5. Comparing the reports of previous con- 
ferences with the proceedings of this one, it 
must be manifest that substantial progress 
has been achieved, especially in regard to 
such open questions as missionary comity, 
union and co-operation abroad and in the 
home churches; the treatment of polygamy 
and other social evils; the organization, 
self-government and self-support and self- 
propagation of native churches, the place of 
education in foreign missions, etc. 

6. There was not only great pleasure, but 
also real profit in the fusing social Chris- 
tian power of these daily gatherings of 
God’s people from the ends of the earth. 
There seemed to be no barriers of race, lan- 
guage or country and ‘‘no more sea” to 
keep them apart. Among some of the most 
acceptable brief addresses in the debates 
and at the public and social gatherings 
were those of two or three colored men 
from the United States and the venerable 
African BishopCrowther. The ladies meet- 
ings too were frequent and profitable, and 
the voices of a few of their sex were occa- 
sionally heard in the mixed assemblies. On 
the second Sabbath afternoon of the Con- 
ference an immense meeting for young 
ladies was held in the large hall at which 
the Countess of Aberdeen presided. 

There were private social gatherings by 
special invitation tothe foreign delegates, 
mostly Americans, at the residences of the 
Dowager Lady Kinnaird, Lord and Lady 
Radstock and other well-known friends of 
Missions in London, all of which added 
much to the incidental social and religious 
interest of the occasion. . 

7. In this connection I must not omit to 
refer specially to the receptions given to the 
American and other foreign delegates by 
the Church Missionary Society, the Nation- 
al Temperance League, the Religious 
Tract Society, the London Missionary So- 
ciety, the British and Foreign Bible Society 
and other institutions, at which, after light 
refreshments were served, according to 
English custom, addresses of welcome and 
replies were made and valuable statements 
were made and documents distributed, il- 
lustrating the work of these noble societies 
and theirclose relations to the evangeliza- 
tion of the world. 

The influence of these side meetings can- 
net but be helpful, as they certainly were 
pleasant, all tending to wider manifesta- 
tions of that unity of the spirit which is the 
bond of perfectness, even where uniformity 
isnot practicable. They have strengthened 
the whole line of mission works around the 
world. 

8. Finally there were inspiration and 
power in the personal presence of this vast 
assembly of good men and women of nearly 
every section of the Evangelical Churches of 
Christendom for the one purpose of confer- 
ring together for the propagation of the 
Gospel throughout all nations. They had 
no other end in view. They were now all 
one in Christ Jesus. There were no vaga- 
ries of theory or of practice, no innovations 
upon the one, old and common faith, no 
disposition to depart from it, and a firm 
and unanimous determination to stand by 
it, and there was an enthusiasm, tempered 
by sobriety and common sense and living 
trust in God the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Ghost, which dominated every meet- 
ing and seemed to fire all hearts. No senti- 
ments uttered received more frequent ap- 
plause than those just named and especially 


“the entire dependence of all work and 


workers for the salvation of the world upon 
the presence and power of the Holy Spirit. 
Undoubtedly the proceedings of the Con- 
ference when published will be criticised 
upon some points. Its shortcomings and 
failures may be magnified, and none will 
claim perfection for its wisdom and results, 
But that it will mark a new era in mission- 
ary progress and will greatly help forward 
all genuine movements in the sacred cause 
cannot be doubted by any who know what 
it has done ‘‘ for Christ’s sake’’ and in his 
name. 


LONDON, ENGLAND, June 33d, 1888. 





Che Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR JULY 22d. 


THREE GIFTS FOR THE TABER- 
NACLE.—EXx. xxxv, 20-29. 


NotEs.—‘‘From the presence of Moses.’ 
—Went home,each to his own tent to prepare 
his heart and his gifts for the great free-will 
offering. “Tent of meeting.”—Study 
in this lesson the Authorized and Revised 
Versions side by side. It was in this tent 
alone, built by all of the people, that God 
was supposed to manifest himself. 
‘Both men and women.”’—The Hebrew has 
it, the men,in addition to the women. This 
certainly implies that the women were fol- 
lowed by the men in the preseutation of 
their gifts. ——“‘ And fine linen.’”’—Some of 
the Egyptian linen was spun from flax so 
fine that it sold for its weight in gold. 
“And goats’ hair.’’—Material for tents. 
— “Andrams’ skins dyed red.”’—Tan- 
ned skins like our red morocco leather. 
“And sealskins.’’—These were used for 
protection against the rain and also 
against lightning.———‘“‘ Acacia wood.” 
—A thorny tree, larger than the 
hawthorn, especially adapted for furni- 
ture work. ** Spun the goats’ hair.” — 
Special skill was required to spin this coarse 
material into beautiful textures fit for the 
gorgeous interior. -“* The onyx stones.” 
— The article found in the Revised Version 
evidently point tosome particular princely 
gems that were only worthy enough to be 
used for this especial purpose. Only a few 
stones were needed. Only rulers could 
afford to possess gems fit for this use. 
“* For the ephod.”’—To be worn by the high 
priest—made of linen, and embroidered with 
gold and other colors; suspended over the 
shoulders it formed a sort of an apron in 
front and a larger back piece behind.- 
“The breastplate.’”’—The costliest part of 
the priest’s dress; worn on the heart of the 
high priest it was enriched and glorified by 
twelve gems in four rows, on each of which 
was engraved the name of one of the tribes 
of Israel. 

Instruction.—The people went home to 
their tents to decide whether they would 
make a free will offering to the Lord or 
not, and, if so, what they would give. De- 
cisions that require character and resolve to 
carry them out are not made except in soli- 
tude. ’Tis true many important ones can 
be made amid the enthusiastic hurrah of a 
crowd, yet the strength that can only come 
from being alone with one’s Maker is 
needed to confirm them. Shall we not in 
our homes—and where better?—with ear- 
pestness decide to give of our best to the 
Lord? 

It is a willing offering the lesson treats 
of to-day. Some may have giveu grudg- 
ingly; but they were few. Some may not 
have given at all; but they are not men- 
tioned. The great majority gave openly 
and freely, as if it were their greatest priv- 
ilege and pleasure to have a part in making 
that glorious tent. That is the spirit we 
want. 

Their gifts were oftheir best. Had aman 
gold, he gave it. Skill was a possession 
worthy of offering. They gave, in short, 
just what God hadgiventhem. Theycould 
do no more. God may not have given us 
gold or gems, but he has given to every one 
a peculiar property—that of teaching, or- 
ganizing or some other useful talent that 
can be magnificently used for his service. 

Scatter-brained, superficial people may 
second a cause with easy volubility, but 
when it comes to the carrying out of the 
plan their energies are bound to dissipate 
and collapse. The earnest man is different. 
Having made up a cautious mind, he keeps 
it in a noble cause as he would his honor. 
He is generous of himself, of his means, of 
all that he hasto carry it out. Where you 
see earnestness there look for true generos- 
ity. 

s Earnestness is the path of life. Thought- 
lessness is the path of death. He who isin 
earnest cannot die. He who is thoughtless 
is dead already.” 

The simplest, the homeliest of gifts were 
considered holy unto the Lord. No gift can 
be mean when he accepts. No offering poor 
that taxes the donor to make. Anything 
that is set apart for useful service tor God 
is consecrated. 

Not only should one give generously and in 
proportion to one’s resources but also sys- 
tematically. Perhaps system in giving is 
the secret of giving—so much laid aside 
every week, every month, for such and such 
purposes. Put the money in envelops— 
the material or brains in their proper recep- 
tacles. Label them carefully, and do it 
just so often; you will be surprised at what 
you can do, 
































School and College. 


“THE Commencement of Marietta Col- 
lege this year was made especially interest- 
ing by memorial services in houor of Dr. 
Andrews, who for nearly fifty years was 
identified with the institution, adding 
greatly to its fame and influence. The 
graduating class numbered fifteen. Hon- 
orary degrees were conferred as follows: 
LL D., upon Hiram C. Hadyn, D.D., of 
Adelbert College, and Gen. M. D. Leggett, 
of Cleveland, O.; D.D., upon the Rev. W. 
Edwards Park, of Gloversville, N. Y.; the 
Rev. John W. Simpson, Walnut Hill, Cin 
cinnati; the Rev. Wm. W. Houston, Wyo- 
ming, O.; and the Rev. H. C. Haskell, Mis- 
sionary A. B. C. F. M., Samokov, Bulgaria. 
The trustees recently elected the Rev. N. J. 
Morrison, D.D., formerly of Drury College, 
as Professor of Christian Evidences. 





....Syracuse University conferred June 
27th, degrees as follows: Bachelor of Arts 
upon 16; Bachelor of Philosopby, 9; Bach- 
elor of Science, 8; Bachelor of Civil Engi- 
neering, 3; Bachelor of Architecture, 1; 
Bachelor of Painting, 4; Bachelor of Music, 
2; Master of Science, in cursu, 2; Master 
of Philosophy,in cursu, 2,on examinations; 
Master of Arts in cursu, 5, on examination, 
13; Ph.D.,on examination, 11; M.D., 9; 
The degree of D.D. was conferred on the 
Rev. L. F. Congdon of Syracuse and the 
Rev. George H. Dryer of Medina, N. Y. 


....-Three hundred plates set for Com- 
mencement dinner, given by the ladies of 
Easton; 400 orders for railroad tickets is- 
sued; a thousand fans flutterinyy at the 
Class Day exercises; 3,400 tickets of admis- 
sion to the Promenade Concert of the Sen- 
iors; 44 Masters’ diplomas, and 37 to the 
Bachelors; a new class of one hundred: 
athletic sports, Fraternity oratory and 
alumni representation and reunions un- 
counted, briefly describe the 53d Com 
mencement of Lafayette College, on the 
24-27 ult. 


....The twenty-second annual Commepnce- 
ment of Tabor College, Tabor, Ia., occurred 
Wednesday, June 27th. The honorary de- 
gree of D.D., was conferred upon the Rev. 
E. S. Hill, of Atlantic, Ia. Two of the 
graduating class received the degree of 
B.A. and two that of B.L. Prof. L. F. 
Parker, recently of Iowa University, gave 
an address before the trustees of excep- 
tional interest and power. 


.... Trinity College, Hartford, conferred, 
June 28th, the degree of B.A. on eighteen 
and that of B.S. on five. The honorary de- 
grees were: LL.D., Bernard Carter, Balti- 
more, Md.; D.D., the Rev. A. M. Benton, 
Sewanee, Tenn.; the Rev. James Tobin,Fari- 
bault, Minn.; the Rev. George M. Fiske, 
Bishop-elect of Fond du Lac, and the Rev. 
William F. Nichols, Assistant Bishop-elect 
of Ohio. 


....At the Commencement exercises of 
Muhlenberg College, June 28th, the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts was conferred upon 
thirteen graduates. The degree of Master 
of Arts was conferred upon the Class of ’85, 
and that of LL.D. upon the Rev. G. F. 
Krotel, of New York, and the Rev. Dr. W. 
J. Mann, of Philadelphia. 


....At the Oberlin College Commence- 
ment sixteen students were graduated from 
the theological department, sixty-nine 
from the college department, and three 
from the conservatory of music. No hon- 
orary degrees were conferred. The sub- 
scriptions to the Fairchild Professorship 
have reached $21,000. 


. ..The twenty-third Commencement of 
Hope College, at Holland, Mich., occurred 
June 27th. The degree of A.B. was con- 
ferred upon seven young men. From the 
Preparatory Department, after a course of 
four years, there were twenty-five gradu- 
ates. 


....Dr. C. H. Payne has retired from 
the Presidency of Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity to become Secretary of the Methodist 
Board of Education. The trustees are look- 
ing about for his successor. 


... The Fifty-second Commencement of 
Alfred University, Alfred Center, N. Y., 
occurred June 28th. Thirty-three students 
graduated and thirty-seven degrees were 
conferred. 


....W. H. Larrabee has received the de- 
gree of LL.D., from De Pauw University 
He is one of the editors of the Popular. 
Science Monthly. 


.... William H. Wilder, D.D., has been 
elected President of Illinois Wesleya Uni 
versity. 
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fiteraiore. 


Ne prompt mention wm owr list of “* Hooks of the Weer” 

wil be consulered by us an equevaient to their pub. 
Ushers for ali volumes recetved. The interests of our 
readers wili yuide us tn the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. | 


THE ROSICRUCIANS. 


ABOUT the only thing known with en- 
tire certainty about the Rosicruciansis that 
the controversy concerning them has been 
eudless and has resulted in fixing the word 
in the language as the refined appellation of 
the devotees of theosophic science. Pro- 
fessor Buble, whose volume been re- 
ceived siuce 1807 as the standard authority, 
considered the order a modified fourm of free- 
masonry. His theories were given to the 
English public by Thomas de Quincey 
Guiseppe Balsamo, the charlatan Count 
Alessaudro Cagliostro, among his other 
pretensions, gave himself out to be a Rosi 
erucian and, as such, in possession of all the 
oceult philosophy of the East which was 
claimed to be hidden in the secret of this 
order. Others have viewed its documents 
as a huge jest practiced on the world by the 
grim jokers of the seventeenth century. 
Liebnitz thought it the invention of some 
ingenious person. Others have traced the 
system to Paracelsus, the mysterious Hiero- 
phant of Hohenheim as to whom the world 
dves not yet kuow whether to class him 
among its prophets or its clowns. A stropg 
case has been made out to prove that John 
Valentine Andreas wrote the Rosicrucian 
manifestoes. Tauler’s hand has been supposed 
to be in them and the documents themselves 
recite the story of Christian Rosencreutz 
as the founder of the order, Hargrave 
Jennings in his absurd jumble of 1879 and 
in that recently issued, sees Rosicrucianism 
everywhere, as Mr. Astronomer Pye Smyth 
tinds the great Pyramid packed with divine 
revelation. Arthur Edward Waite, the 
latest writer to enter this metaphysical 
field, has at least these qualifications that he 
is a skeptic whuse credulity cannot be im- 
posed on and that he writes with a reasou- 
able conception of what constitutes evidence. 
In The Real History of the Rosicrucians, 
‘founded on their own mavifestoes and on 
facts and documeuts collected from the 
writivugs of the initiated brethren,” he does 
not succeed in solvingthe mystery,noteven to 
hisown satisfaction, as he frankly confesses. 
He follows, however, a rational order and a 
critical method. He rejects the story of 
Roseucreutz, but believes in the existence 
of the Brotherhood as an order which fasci- 
nated men by some singular and attractive 
fiction. He is not disposed to concede the 
antiquity of the order, tho he easily finds 
ancient roots enough out of which such an 
order might have been developed, and with 
which it might have been conneeted in the 
popular mind. He believes that alchemy 
had much to do with their secret, that the 
Brotherhood was pre eminently a learned 
order and both Christian and Protestant, a 
consideration which precludes their an- 
tiquity on the one hand and divides them 
from the Templars on the other, whose re- 
ligious secret he believes to have been of 
the antichristian type. He repudiates 
Buhle’s Freemasonry hypothesis, and is not 
convinced of Andreas’s claim, tho he con- 
cedes that Andreas was swayed by a pas- 
sionate belief in the mission of secret socie- 
ties for the reformation of Germany and 
the completion of what Lutber began. He 
leaves the argument undecided, and pos 
sibly with some touch of a constitutional 
skeptic’s inability to come to a positive de- 
cision. The book is replete with learning 
of the most minute and curious kind, and, 
we need not add, of sharp and refined criti- 
cism. It is a treat for readers whose tastes 
lie in this direction, and who can be fasci 
nated by a learned ramble through quaint 
antiquities, ingenious perplexities and cu- 
rious histories which begin no one can say 
where and eud in nothing particular. It is 
wholly free from theosophic dogmatism. 
(J. W. Bouton, $2.50.) 

a 
THE new Hand-Book cf Homileties 
and Pastoral Theology, by the Rev. Wilson 
T. Hogg, bears examination exceedingly 
well. The author has definite ideas and ex- 
presses them in brief, 
tional propositions 


has 


systematic and ra- 
His conception of the 
sermon and of the preacher's function i& 
both a high one and thoroughly sound. 
His manual does not claim originality, but 
is built on the results of careful reading, 
close observation and good sense. It con- 
tains no padding and no rhetoric, but real- 
izes the ideal of a small book with a great 
deal in it. (T. B. Arnold, 104 Franklin 
Street, Chicago. #1.50.) 

... Vol. XIX of the Mugazine of Ameri- 
can History with Notes and Queries, is a 


repertory of iuteresting historical papers. 





The Magazine is edited by Mrs. Martha J. 
Lamb, contains a large amount of valuable 
illustrations in the way of portraits, repro- 


ductions of historic monuments and auto- 
graphs. Vol. Xl Xcontainsthe issue for the 
six months ending with June. (Magazine 
of American History, 743 Broadway.) 


.-..Vol. III in the new edition of The 
Poetical Works cf Robert Browning which 
is now coming out under the supervision 
and editorial Grection of the author, con- 


tains “Pippa Passes,” “King Victor and 
King Charles,” “The Return of the Druses”’ 
and “A Soul’s Tragedy.” (Macmillan & Co. 
31.50.) 

a > ——— 


BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


Systematic Theology: A Compl-te Body of Wes- 
leyan Arminian Divinity, consisting of lec- 
tures on thet wenty-five articles of fecligion. 
By the late Rev. Thomas O. Summers, D.D., 

L.D. The whole arranged and revised, 
with introduction, copious notes. explana- 
tory and supplemental, and a theological 
glossary by the Rev. Jonn J. Tigert, M.A., 

j In two volumes. Vol. Mex6hs, ang 
Nashville, Tenn.:; Pablishtee House 
of the Methodist F piscopal Church 

An Ocean Ta: up. 
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By Philip D. Maywood. Ts 


x5, pp. 2h oston: D, Lothrop (¢ xcs OD 
Stories of Other Lands Compiled. ‘and ar- 

ranged by JamesJohonnot. 74x5, pp. 232. 

New Yo" . Appleton & C Ones eeessceecserens 0 4 


496, ‘New 
Edited by the 
Rev. Marcus Dods and the Kev. Alexander. 
Whyte. 746x5, Vol. !, pp, 169, Vol. 11, pp, 123. 
yaa Ra ea el gi Ra te pla 
Reinecke lox Franeigted in Menamotere from 
the German of J. Goethe. With an iutro- 
duction by pL ay 744X5, Dp. xiv. 
IDS Sine hantceihadien dec aehatamenhranene 
The Child of stafferton. By W.J. Knox Little. 
7%4x5, pp. On. ou. New York: E. & J. B. 
: Question wack. 
Answers ix . Pp. v, 282. 


w i al 
Syracuse, N. 


The Story of Vhio. By Alexander Black. § 





»p. 326. Boston: D Lothrop & Co. 1w 
My Wonder Story. By, Anne Kendri 
dict. S3gx7. pp. 172. The same.... . .......... 1530 


A New a 7. MR on Historical Prin- 
ciples — by James A. H. Murray. 
IV, Section I, 13x10%, pp. 141—1246. 
Me — if pp. loz. New York: Macmul- 
GF Prec da nncatisnentoeveeseveceseccescebateonces 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TURE vs, CRAM, 

The Teac ww. 18 tad than the King. 

The King rules without—the Teacher rules within. 

Then what must the new education be? 

The Wherewithal system. (Book, $1.00 Form.) 

iliustrated and Demonstrated. 

The old systems are costing $10 and $17. 

7 what for? 

(Except Checks or Drafts) Remit t ‘ 
Letter. Mentiou this p aper. 7 7 eee 
THE WHER whi iwi 1 L pt FG. PUB, CO.,, 

iladelph 

onetee and proprietors Por THEN ‘EW EDU- 

CATION. Trade Discount in quantities 40 per cent. 


By the Author of “Natural Law in 
the Spiritual World.” 


TROPICAL AFRICA. 


By Prof. HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.S.E., F.G,S 
six maps and illustrations. 


With 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

CONTENTS:—The Water Route to the Heart of Afri- 
ca—East African Lake Country—The Country and 
the People of the Heart of Africa—The Heart-Disease 
oi Africa—The White Ant—The Ways of African In- 
sects; a Geological Sketch--A Political Warning— 
A Meteorological Note, etc., etc. 


PRINCETONIANA : 


and A. A. Table 
Talk of Hodge the Younger. By a Scottish Prince- 


Charles Hodge, with Class and 


tonian, the Rev. CHARLES A. SALMOND, M.A., 
Rothesay. With portraits,etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
$1.25. 

“A very interesting work. The agreeable 


conversational style in which the brief memoirs are 
written makes this part of the work pleasant to read 
beyond thecommon run of similar memorials. The 
collection of jottings from the lectures and table talk 
of Dr. A. A. Hodge is valuable for the racy vivacity 
and point of the various utterances, which have quite 
as much biographical as theological significance. 

Will be welcomed as an interesting memorial 
of two memorable men, and as a vivid sketch of the 
manner in which theology is taught at Princton,”’— 
Scotsman, 


*.* The above books sent on receipt of advertised price. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 


BATES, 3 PARK Row 
NEWSPA PER ADVERTISING. AGENT. 
Boneh? out 8. M. PeTTeNGruy & Co.. April 18% 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING 4 BKO.. 22 Broadway. N.V 


L ORTHORPY, ; 





Ww ARMAN’  E PRAC' THe AL 
Most complete work published on the subject of 
pronurciation. The appendage contains 6,400 
words usually mispronounced. Every pronuncia- 
tion given accords with Worcester and Webster. 
When authorities do not agree, both are quoted. A 
larce, handsome volume. Cleth, $2. Half Mor., 
$2.0. Full Mor., $3. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
WE W ANT A GOOD AGENT in every town. Just 
published! Nocompetition! Only book ofthe kind! 
Sells on sight to every teacher. student and educated 
verson. W. HB. HARRISON, JR., PUB. Co., 415 Dear- 
porn St.. f hicago. 





EVOLUTION AN) CHRISTIANITY. = John Fiske. 5 
cts.. postpaid. Charles H. Kerr & Co., Pubs., Chicago. 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 


THE RELIOTYPE PRINTING COMPANY, 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Illustrations produced bythe most approved photo- 
mechanical, photo-lithographic and phote-engrav- 
ing processes. 
Lithographic Printing of Every Descrip- 

tion. 


DONALD RAMSAY, Treasurer. 


* LND for the Catale pee ‘Books 
ROBER ¥ OAS KR MROTHER 





30 Breaw day, New Son. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
ARCHBISHOP TRENCH, 


LETTERS AND MEMORIALS, 


Ldited by the Author of “Charles Lowder.” 
Two volumes, 8vo, $6.00, 





THE 


PHILOSOPHY OF KANT, 


As contained in Bxtracts from His Own Writings. 
Selected and translated by JOHN WATSON, LL.D. 
12mo, $1.75. 


An American Edition of Dr. Martineau’s 
New Book. 


A STUDY OF RELIGION: 
LTS SOURCES AND CONTENTS, 
By 
JAMES MARTINEAU, D.D., LL.D. 
American edition Revised by the Author. 

2 vols., large 12mo, $4.50. 


“One who has mastered these four volumes (*‘ Types 
of Ethical Theory’ and *A Study of Religion’) and 
the literature which they include ia their range of 
thought has gone to the bottom of many of the prob 
lems which relate to the present and the future of 
mankind, outside of a personal revelation from God.” 
—New York Times. 


PART IV., completing the First Vole 
ume (A-B) of 


THE OXFORD 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


A New English eee on His- 
torical Principles, 
Founded mainly on the materials collected by the 
Philological Society. 
Edited by 
JAMES A. H. MURRAY, B.A., LL.D., D.C.L., 


with the assistance of many Scholars and Men 
of Science. 


PartLV. In two sections. Section 1, Bed-B;z. Price, 
2(completing the first volume); Section 2, C-Cass. 


$1.25. The first volume, strongly bound in half- 
morocco, price $13, will be ready in a few days. 





THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY aims at 
furnishing an adequate account of the meaning, 
origin and history of English words now in general 
use, or known to have been in use at any time during 
the last 700 years. 


F. Marion Crawford’s New Novel. 


WITH THE IMMORTALS. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
author of 


“Mr. Isaacs,” “ Dr. Claudius,"etc. t2mo, $1.50. 


Twe New Books by Mr. Henry James. 
THE REVERBERATOR. 
By 


HENRY JAMES, 
author of 


“The American,” “* The Europeans,” * Daisy Miller,” 
etc. 12mo, $1.25, 

“Mr. James is bere at his best; his canvas is 
not too large and he fills it to perfection. Every char- 
acter in the beok stands out tn clearly defined propor- 
tions, so admirably minute and cumplete is the tech- 
nical workmanship. It is impossible not to 
enjoy the process by which the characters of the story 
are portrayed fer us.’’—Londun Globe. 


PARTIAL PORTAITS. 


HENRY JAMES. 
Globe 8vo, $1.75. 

There isan undeniable charm, if not precisely a 
fascination, about Mr. James’s criticisms which 
holds and half convinces the reader, whose point of 
view isthe very opposite to his own. 

* No volume of essays of more interest and value 
has appeared in recent times.'’— Boston Times. 





Twelve English Statesmen. 
New Volume. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 


By 
FREDERIC HARRISON, 


I2mo, papsr, 0 cents; cloth, flexible, 60 cents; 
uncut edges, 75 cents. 


cloth, 


“A most powerful and stirring portrait of one of the 
most singular men the English race has produced. 
Mr, Harrison compares the rise of England 
under him to continental power to the rise of Ger- 
many in our own time; it astonished foreign nations 
and won their respect to an equal degree. It is, how- 
ever, on Cromwell, and not upon England, that at- 
tention is fixed, and the treatment is admiravle.”— 
Boston Post. 


“Well and truly has Mr. Frederic Harrison told the 
story of Oliver Cromwell's life and work, and what a 
i tory it is.”"-—-London Spectator. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York, 


112 FOURTH AVENUE, 





NEW EDITION. 


Jesus Christ in the Old 
Testament ; 


Or, The Great Argument. By W. H. 
THOMSON, M.A., M.D., Professor of Ma- 
teria Medica and Therapeutics, Medical 
Department University of New York. 
Pp. 472. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00. 


The publishers desire to call the attention of all 
whe are interested in Bible study to Prof. Thomson’s 
work on Christ in the Old Testament as particulsrly 
adapted for a want long felt in Bible teaching through- 
out the country, While the literature for children 
in Sunday-schools is very extensive, there is com- 
paratively little that is specially designed for the 
Bible class which aims to meet the requirements of 
those who are entering upon the age whea they must 
learn to think for themselves on religious subjects. 
For a number of years Prof. Thomson conducted a 
class of over a thousand on Suaday afternoons at the 
Young Men's Christian Association Hall in New York 
on the subject which forms the theme of this werk, 
and the publishers think that its series of consecutive 
lessons over such a wide field of Bible study will 
greatly assist pastors and teachers in their work of 
Biblical instruction. 

I have read the work with pleasure and profit, and 
then reread it with greater pleasure and more profit. 
1 do not know that a busy editor could speak higher 

raise than this. e Icongratulate you from my 

eart for giving us such a book--by far tue best work 
on the prophecies with which Iam acquainted. It 
has done me geet. Jt will be of real service to the 
Church, -[R D. F. SPRIGG, D.D., Editor of the 
Southern Churchman, Richmond. 





A very remarkable book. It has, above all. a sim- 
ple force which goes righ: tothe b eart of the matter 
and shows that the author “ sees direct and not with 
others’ eyes.” His knowledge is Jarge and his mind 
is singularly impartial. Notbing can exceed 
the brightaess and Cypeemenave clearness of the 
introduction. os strongly advise our readers 
to secure the work ph a compendium of sound 
thought and genuine Biblical lea~ning, bearing im- 
mediately on the nature of the Messiah. as revealed 
throuzhobt the Old Testament Scriptures.—[Kev. 





ARCHER GURNEY, in the Church of England Pulpit 
and Ecclesiastical Review. 

PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 


CB The above work is for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by HARPER & BROTHERS, poslage pre- 
paid,to any part of the United States or ¢ ‘anada, on 
receipt of the price. 6 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


T. Y. Crowell & Co., 


13 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 





Les Miserables. By VictoR HUGo. Trans 
lated from the French by Isabel F. Hapgood. 
With 100 full-page illustrations, printed on fine 
calendered paper, and bound in neat and attract- 
ive style. 5vols., cloth, gilt top, $7.50; half calf. 
$15.00. Popular edition in one volume, 12m, 
$1.50. 


PAI ACLO 
Pefialta,”’ 
Beautiful 
creation. 


Maximina, By DON ARMANDO 
VALDES, author of “The Marquis of 
Translated by Nathan Haskeil Dole. 
and touching—a delightful Spanish 
12mo, #1 50. 


Initials and Pseudonyms. By Rev. WIL 
LIAM CUSHING. Second series. svo, cloth, $3.00. 
half morocco, $6.00. Also uniform with the above: 
First series, 8vo, cloth, $5.00; halt morocco, $7,50. 


Taxation in American States and Cities. 
By RICHARD T. ELY, Ph.D., Associate Professor 
at Johns Hopkins University, Member of Mary- 
land Tax Commission, author of “The Labor 
Movement in America,” etc., etc. 12mo, $1.75. 


Problems of To-day. A _ Discussion of 
Protective Tariffs, Taxation, and Monopolies, by 
Prof. RICHARD T. ELY. 12mo, $1.25. 





At Home, and in War. By ALEXANDER 
V. VERESTCHAGIN, with 28 Portraits, 12mo, $1.75. 
Translated trom the Russian by Isabel F, Hap- 
good. The best war book ever written in Europe. 


Summer Legends. Translated from the 
German of Rudolph Baumb ‘ch by Mrs. HELEN B. 
DOLE. Full of inventive fancy, grace and charm. 
12mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


The Vagrant and Other Tales. By VLA- 
pimirk KOROLENKO, a new and popular Russian 
writer of marvelous descriptive powers. Trars- 
lated by Mrs. Aline Delano. 12mo, $1.25. 


A Russian Proprietor and Other Stories. 
By Count Lyor N. TOLSTO!. Written at tLe time 
when the’ author was in the heat of his most 
abundant production. Translated by Nathan Has- 
kell Dole. 12 no, $1.50. 


The Long Exile, and Other Stories, by 
Count L. N. TOLSTOI, translated by Nathan Has- 
kell Dole, displays the author’s genius and person- 
ality in a new light. 12mo, $1.25 


Napoleon and the Russian Campaign. 
By Count L. N. TOLSToI. Translated by Hunting- 
ton Smith. With new portrait of the author. 
What is war? What are the conditions that bring 

i it about? How is its progress affected? 12mo, 
$1.00. 

Power and Liberty. By Count L N. ToL- 
STOI. A companion to* Napoleon and the Rus- 


sian Campaign.” Translated by Huntington 
Smith. 12mo, 75 cents. 
Life. By Count L. N. Toustrot. Trans- 


lated from author’s proofs by Miss ISABEL F. 
HAPGOOD. Giving the Count’s latest views and 
utterances on the eternal verities of human life. 
12mo, with portrait, $1.25. 





¢° vrs. BUREAU of DVERTISING. 
Best Service. fjsexs for estimates 
10 Nassau Street, New York. 


THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 





Catalogue of New and Old Books free. Seud fe 
McoHA ROHDE & CO.,7 and 9 Courtlandt St. 
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“AMERICA,” 


A Journal of To-Day. 


Devoted to the advancement of distinctively American ideas and the up- 
holding and preserving of American institutions. 


A weekly Journal of politics, fiction, correspondence, literature, drama, 
music and criticism; national in character and free from party affiliations. 


Will contain 


Articles on Politics and 
Manderson, Teller, 


Sociology by Senators 
Mitchell, Dawes and Stewart ; 


Allison, 
Theodore 


Cullom, 
Roosevelt, 


Seth Low, Andrew D. White, Admiral Porter, Bishop Coxe and many 


ORIGINAL POEMS 


others. 


Russell Lowell, 


By James 


Andrew Lang, Joel Benton, Arlo Bates, Ella 


Wheeler Wilcox, James Whitcomb Riley, ete. 


NEW STORIES 


By Frank R. Stockton, 


idgar Fawcett, 


J. T. Trowbridge, Edgar Saltus, 


Robert Grant, Julian Hawthorne, W. Clark 
Russell and many others. 


REGULAR CORRESPONDENCE 


By Clement Scott, London; 


Baroness Salvador, Paris; 
and Alan Dale, New York; Robert Grant, Boston; 


Jos. Howard, Jr, 
Florence Gautier, Rome; 


Barber Lathrop, San Francisco; Fred. Perry Powers and Ella Loraine Dor- 


sey, Washington. 


LITERARY REVIEWS 


By Julian Hawthorne. Dramatic 


ete., 


notices 
by well-known authorities. 


and reviews, musical reviews, 


For Sale by all Prominent Newsdealers. 


Single copies, 10 cents 
$2 00; three months, $1.00. 
to elubs 


PUBLISHED EVERY 


Subscription, one year, $3.50: 
Send stamp for sample copy. 


six months, 
Liberal terms 


SATURDAY BY 


THE AMERICAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


SEND to 7. Cc. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
s2% and 2% Washington Street.Boston. Mass.. for the 
owest rates in all papers. 


Wee SPATEP ADV ERTISING, 


Pages. 30 C 
Ga. P. ROWELL cO.. ao Speuce “treet. we 


PENTECOST’ 'S BIBLE STUDIES. 


Notes on 8.8. Lessons for 1888. 50c. 


BOOK AGI ENT Send for Circulars to Amer- 


a wo Company 
WANT! rtford. C 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 





RPER'S LS GAZzINe, oes Year 
Ss Ee pELY. . 
ys fa BA - 





HARPE “& "BROS. FRANKLIN SQUARB NX. Y. 














(65cts.) A splendid new col- 

Royal Vocal Folio. lection of choice Songs by the 
inost e:ninent composers. li4 pages sheet music size 
(35ets.) y Geo. F, Root. A 


Glorious Cause. fine collection of New Temp- 


erance Songs. This book is endorsed by the lead- 
ing temperance organiz: ations of the country. 


15 
Songs for the Young People’s Meeting.‘'j;~ 
Rey. C, H. Orrpuant. Contains a fine » Bd 
of new and old hymns and tunes for use in Chris- 
tian Endeavor Societies and Young People’s 
Meetings. : By J. R. M - 
(Q5cts.) By TURRAY. he 
Royal Praise. latest and” best Sunday-School 
<> ‘k, Contains ashort course in the ele- 
we sot Music. . 
(85cts.) By Sankey, Me- 
Gospel Hymns Ho. 5. GRANAHAN and STEn- 
BINS, This is the book now being used by Mr. D, 
1.. Moody in his meetings, 
*4% Any of the above sent by matl on 
vecetpt of shecified price. 
PUBLISHED 3Y 


The JOHN CHURCH CO.,Cincinnati,0. 


“NG 19 East 16th St., New York City. 














WANTED, AGENTS, ETC. 
$15." to $250.00 s.109 7H cig nate 


preferred w urnish a horse and give their whole 
Sime to thet We Spare moments may be profitably 


oP oyeta Iso. A few vacancies in towns and cities. 
OHNSON «& CO., ul ug Main St., Richmond, Va, 


ROE 


@ay. Sam les 1 worth $1. a. FREER 
et under the horse's feet. 
Brawetar SafetvRein HolderQo., Haatte: Mieb 














EDUCATION. 








CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. & 
Established 1855, 
7 EAST 14TH STREET, N, Y. 


| 
| 





180-182 Monroe Street, Chicago. 








THE MISSES ANABLE’S 


BOARDING AND HOOL 
For YOUNG LADIES, ie a 
Bay ard hy 


wi a reopen September 26th, at 


ABDEENS ad = OOL BULLETIN 
GENCY, 8 se, N. Y.. may be depended 
on to coy suitable teachers and to inform no others. 





BLAIR PRESBYTERIA\ ACADEMY, BOE, 
John !. Blair Foundation. English, Latin, Greek, 


Freuch. German, Music. Drawing, Painting and Phy- 

sical culture. Homelike Appointmens. large endow- 

ments, low rates. J.H.S MAKER, Principal, 
Blairstown, New Jersey. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY | 
SCHOOL OF LAW. 


Tweuty Instructors 


Opens October 3d._ Address Hon. E. H. Bennett, 
Dean, 10 Ashburton Place, Boston, Muss. 








BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., ter miles from Philadelphia. Offers 
graduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
reek, Latin, Mathematics, English, .-——y~ 
French, Oid french, Italian, Spanish, German, in- 
cluding Gothic and Old High German, History, Polit. 
ical Science, Physics, C we A Biology, including 
Botany, and lectures on Philosophy. Gymnasium 
with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus complete. Fellowships 
(vaiue $450) in Greek, English, Mathematics, History 

and Biology. For Program address as above. 


CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF SAINT PAUL, 


Garden City, L Boarding Schoo! for Boys. Accom. 
modations aL. ed; thorough preparation for Har- 
vard, Columbia, Yale, Trinity, ete. 16 teachers em- 


ployed. Military system under a United States Army 
Otters Address CHARLES STU RTEV ANT MOORE, A. 
&. (Harvard), Head Master. 


CAYUGA LAKE, MILITARY ACADEMY 


Aurora, N, Y. Col, C.J, Wright, B. S..A.M, 


BOARDI NG 

Se hool Boys, onc Kelton Hills. near Philadel- 

hia. Extensive buildings, eee . and gymnasiym; 

arge play grounds. Military Prepares for Col- 

lege or petiness. 18th year! ho ne Sept 19th. Address 
REV. DR. CLEMENTS, Ogontz, near Philad’a. 


COURTLAND REAGE. SOHOO | 


Address THOMAS D. SUPLEE, RECTOR. 


Rew LA DIES’ SEMINARY, Carmel, N Y. 
ar opens Sept. 12. Healthful, homelike, thor- 
ough. “illustrated cireular, GEO. CROSBY SMITH, A.M. 


ELMIRA COLLEGE IME 


WOMEN, 
Under care of the Synod of New York. (Course of 
study equal to that of the best Colleges. Scientitic and 
Speciaf courses, with classical preparatory derart- 
ment. Best advantages in Music and Art. Building 
with best modern improvements; heated by steam, 
and turnished with an elevator. Astronontinel Obser- 
vatory—Museum and Art gallery. Terms moderate. 
Address Pri s’t A. W. COWLES, LL.D., Eimira, N. Y. 


qrort EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTF. 




















YORT 
sist year begins Sept. 10th. Superb new buildings, 
steam heat; 6 graduating courses fcr ladies and gen- 
tlemen, including College Preparatory and Commer- 
cial; Music, Art. Oratory. 13 Teachers; 4 Literary 
Societies; 10 a joo Latasee geek Term; Free Tuition 
to Norm rd, furnished room, fuel, 
light, a wand ‘all studies necessary to radua- 
tion, except rt - Music, $185 ee ear. nd for 
catalogue. Jos. E. KING, D. D,, Fort dward, N. ¥. 





Freehold Institute, Freehold, N. J. 
Forty-fifth year. Prepares for Business, for the 
best ‘nee and Polytechnic Institutes. — ard 
boys taug ipetw ety. send for catalogues 
G. CHAMBERS, A. 1., Principal, 


GANNETT INSTITUTE "0", Xouns Ladies. 


The Thirty-Fifth Year. For Ca wet iar ~~ SS 
Rev. Geo Gannett, D. D., 49 Chester Sq., ‘Boston, Mass, 


GLENDILE ES MR 


Thirty-fifth yea Fifteen miles north of Cin- 
cinnatt Best facilities and thereugh instruction 
in alt branches—English, pcentatie and Classical. 
Also in Music and Art. aAddre 

L D. POTTER pd: Dy “Glendale, Ohio, 




















AELLMI ‘TH LADIES’ COLLEGE. 
London, Canada, 
has few equals - no superior in America. 


LITERA- 
TURE, MUSIC, ART, ELOCUTION, etc. CLIMATE ex- 
ceptionally healthy. Terms moderate, For circu- 
lar, address REV. E. N. ENGLISH, M.A. 








IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Wore ester, 

Mass. 23d year begins Sepr. 13th, 1888. Classical, 
Scientific, Business, Primary Jepartments. 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 


ILLIN OIS COLLEGE 
WHIPPLE ACADEMY, 
JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 


For Coliege, Address President E. A. TA ER. 
_For Academy, Address Principal J. R. HARKER. 


IRVING INSTITUTE, 
TAKRYTOWN-ON-HU DSON, 
Offers unusual advantages to parents seeking the best 


instruction for their boys. A home school with % 
fined surroundings. Address A. ARMAGNAC, Ph.I 


Johns Hopkins University, 
BALTIMORE. 








Announcements for the next academic 


year are now ready, and will be sent on ap- 
plication. 
KENYON MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Gambier, Ohio, 


A School of High Grade for Boys. Gives thorough 


SE. for any College or uv niversity. or for 
usiness, For catalogue, address 
LA WRENCE RUST, LL.D.. Rector. 


“MR. AND MRS, KINGSLEY'S SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
2% East Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


LAWRENCEVILLE ScHoo1 


Joun C. Green Founpation 
Early application for admission is advisa- 
ble. For catalogue and information, address 

Rev. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Pu. D.; 
LAWRENCEVILLE, NEW JERSEY 


LYNDON HALL, 


POUGAKEEPSIE, N.Y, 


A Gir!s’ School of the best class. College Prepara- 
tory and Academic Courses, imnqmnges, Art, Mnsic, 
Address SAMUEL WELLS BUC Ke M., Pr in. 


THE McDONALD-ELLIS SCHOOL. 
AND 
WELLESLEY PREPARATORY, 
1305 Seventeenth St., 1624 Massachusetts Ave.and 124 
N St. Washington. D.C. 
English and French Boarding and Day School for 
Young Ladies and Little Gir 
For circulars address the Prine ipal, 
ISS ANNA ELLIS, 


MEMORY. 


The Natural Method. “Latest. inet est, best.” 
Who!ly unlike mnemonics, scientiftcally develo 
Taught ‘4 correspondence. Recommended by Bisho op 
Vincent, Dr. Jobn Hall, and many others. Taught at 
Chautauqua and Saratoga the coming season. 

Full particulars furnished on application to 


WILBERT W. WHITE, } New Haven Conn. 


MISS MITTLEBERGER 


and MISS BLAKEMORE’S 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland, 0. 


Reopers September 27th, 188. All departments in 
charge of specialists. T horough preparation for Col- 
lege. 








~ NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 


EVANSTON, ILL. 


Rev. JOSEPH CUMMINGS, D.D., LLD., 
President. 


One Hundred Professors and Instruct- 
ors and Over 1300 Students. 





The University furnishes, in its Academic Depart 
ment, in the College of Liberal Arts, with its jar 
courses of study and corresponding degrees, in its 
Colleges of Theology, Medicine, Pharmacy, Dentistry 
and Law, and also in its departments of Oratory, Art 
and Music, the highest educational advantages and 
at a moderate cost. Young women have the same 
privileges as youn, men in its Preparatory De — 
ment, Coilege of Liberal Arts and College of 
In beauty and healthfulness of situation and morai 
influences the University is unsurpassed. The sale 
of intoxicating drinks is prohibited by its charter 
within four miles of the University. 

For catalogues address the President or Prof. H. F. 
FISK, Principal of the Preparatory Department, 


N. C. Y. L ease Heke GR OLLEGE FoR 
r] 
ashville, _ 
Lenting College Son ‘South, for Women 
0. . PRICE, D. D., President. 


















¥ 


AKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. Location pleasant and healthful. 


Hees £18 





Course of Study extended a 
Ae Sept. 6th, 1888. 





OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Faculty of Fifty-four Professors and Instructors 

1,417 students iast year. 

1. DEPARTMENT OF THEOLOGY, —Clas- 
sical and #nglish Courses. 

il. ane ane ens: OF PHILOSOPHY 

ND RTS ,—Classical, Philosophical 
| L unealy WS 4, 

Ill, DEPARTMENT OF PREPARATORY 
INSTR UCTION ,—Classical, Philosophical and 
English Schools, 

IV. CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 

V. ART DEPARTMENT, 


Full Courses with mcreased Electives. Eniarged 
Library, Rte and Laboratories; and Five New 
Stone Buildin 


Tuition and incidentals, #10 pertermof 3 montis. 
Table Board and Room Rent, $24 to $48 per term 
Terms begin Sept. llth. Jan. Ist and April 2d. ter tall 
particulars, send for “Announcement” to 


G. W, SHURTLEFP, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio, 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Removed in 1883 from Chestnut St, Philadelphia, to 
OGONTZ, the a country seat of "JAY COOKE, Will 
begin its thirty-ninth year, Wednesday, Sept. 26th. 
For circulars, apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz, Mont- 
gomery County. 
Principals. 

MISS FRANCES E. BENNETT, 
MISS SYLVIA J. EASTMAN, 


Emeritus Priecipals. 
Miss M. L,. BONNEY, 
Miss H. A. DILLAYE. 


OSSINING INSTITUTE, 
Sing Sing on the Hudson, New York. 
for Young Ladies, 2ist year will begin Sept. 19. Beau- 
tiful for situation. Best advantages in Art and Music. 
= horough and advanced literary work. Christian cul- 
ture. Open during summer forstudents. For catalogues 
address 5. M. VANVLECK, 4.M.,E. B. SHERRARD. 


Pougakeep: ie (N. Y.) Military Institute. 











ages. College. Business, West Point. Naine 
this public ation. , amerases catalogue 
. B. WARRING, Ph.D., Principal. 





MISS RANDOLPH’ S$ SCHOOL, 


1214 Eataw Place, Baltimore, 
SARAH N. RANDOLPH, of Virginia, Principal. 
For beauty and healthfulness of situation unsur- 

passed. An unusually able corps of teachers, and in- 
fluences leaving nothing to be desired, keep this 
school up to the standard of excellence in the liberal 
education secured to its pupils which has won for it 
long and continued success. Apply for circulars. 


Ravees AER POLY TECHNIC INSTI. 
TU TE, Troy, N.Y. The oldest School of Engi- 
ner ung in the United States. Next term begins Sept. 
12th, The Register for 1858 contains listof graduates 
for 62 years, with their i ions; also couse of study, 
requirements for admission, expenses, etc. Candi- 
dates living at adistance may be examined at their 
homes. Address  DAViD M. GREENE, Director. _ 


ROANOKE COLLECE 


IN THE VIRGINIA MOUNTAINS, 
Several Coursesfor Degrees. Also,a Business De 
artm< nt. Special attention to English. French and 

Gordan spoken. Large Library. Best moral and 
religious Influences. Students from It States and 
rerritories and Mexico. Graduatesin 28 States. Ex- 
penses for nine fnonths #149, $176, or $204 (including 
College fees, board, sam ) THIRTY-SIXTH SESSTON 
BEGINS SEPT. 12TH. For Catalogue, etc., address 
JULIUS D. DREHER Pre sident, ‘salem, Virginia. 


OLLECE 
Ro CKLAND. nf 


UDSON. N.Y. 
GRADU PING ‘OURSE | U p>. YERSITY PREPA 
‘OR 
YOUNG LADIES 


R- 

TORY and BUSINESS 
For Boys and Young Men. 

Successful School at popular retes. 

for Backward pupils. Ar‘, 


Special teaching 
Music, Modern Languages 
Send for pew Catalogue. 
. BANNISTER, A, = Prin, _ 








Next year opens Sept. 17th. 





IVERVIE W fcAnemy 
ghkeepsie 
Y. 53d Year. Preparesthorou nly for College 


Ne Gov yernment Academies, and Business. Military 
Drill. SBEE & AMEN, Principals. 





SEND for Catalogue of he Young i adies’ Sem 
inary, Freehold, N.J. School year .& ens Sept. 19th 
irtk, Miss EUNICE D. SEW ALL, Principal. 


SHORTLIDGE MEDIA ACADEMY, 


For YOUNG MEN AND Boys. SWITHSIN C.SHORT- 
LIDGE, A.M., Principal and Proprietor. (Harvard 
Graduate.) Medla, Pa 








STEELE’S | 


SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 
Fall Term begins Wednesday, September 19th, 1888 
Address GEORGE W. STEELE, | 


_Temple Greve ‘Ladies’ Seminary, Saratog: 
Springs, N. ay facilities for the higher 
Sciences, intiosophy. Languages, Music, Paintirg 
wsthetic and social culture. Thirty-fourth 52 be- 
gins Sept. sth. Address CHAS. F. Dowb, Ph Pres. 
NEW YORK, AURORA, C AYC GAIL 

WELLS’ COLL EGE FOR YOl ATES 4 DIES 

ULL COLLEGIATE Course of Study. Instrumental 
ard Vocal Music, Drawing, Painting, etc. Location 
beautiful and healthful. Buildings elegant. Ex- 
tended and thorough instruction. A renned Chris- 
tian home. S®ssion | peging Sept. 12th, 188. Send tor 
catalogue. E. 5. FRISBEE, D.D, President. 


ESLEYAN ratory and Classical Schools 
New England. Excelient fa- 

“cilities in Act in Ac 4 mie Studies, Music, Painting, 
Industrial Science and Commercial Studies. The pay- 
ment of lin advance wiil cover alltuition in the 
Preparatory ana Academic Courses, together with 
board, Rented nouns es washing, room rent, heating, 
and all other necessa nses, except Books, Sta. 
tionery, Lights, and small contingencies. for the Fal) 
Term: of twelve weeks, beginn “A August 29th 











One of the half-dozen best Pre- 








Send for catalogue at once to the 
Prine al, Rev. G.M.STEELE, 

WILBRAHAM, M. MASS. 
My 


rs. R.G. Williams’ Select Family ~~ See Foun 
Ladies and Little Girls. Amherst, Mass. 5 ) 

$350. College Advantages and Preparation for College 
Worrall Hall, Peekskill, N. Y. 

For Young Boys only, Send for Circular, 


THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
OF BALTIMORE CITY. 


An institutién of highest collegiate grade. Ali the 
advantages of a larze city, the seat of Johns Hopkins 
University, extensive Serer, oat other educational 

the President, 


institutions. or prospectus 
informa ion pe w aL HO 
KINS, Ph.D., Baitimore, Md. a pn: 
YORK (PA.) COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
Sixteenth year will begin September 3d. Tuition #40 
r ansum including all studies. Separate course 
or ladies. Prepares for college or business, New 
buildings, laboratory, ad. library and full 
facuity. Scholarships $150 each for the Gospel minis- 
try. For catalogue with plate = baildings and full 


particulars =— the Preside 
Rev. JAS. MeDOw GALL, Ph.D. 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 


Windsor, Conn. 


A Home Schoo! for girls of all ag Its pupils are 
received at Wellesley and Smith Colleges without ex- 
amination. An excellent corps of teachers, each a 
=n in her own department. For circulars ad- 


Miss J, %. WILLTA ‘Ms, Prin, 


will all necessary nses for a 
$200 := year Re Oty COLLEGE, Olivet, Michi. 
Send for catalogue, 














Sept. 15tb, Fo 
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HITTING THE NAIL ON THE HEAD. 


EX-SENATOR O'BRIEN, of this city, in 
his recent letter to Congressman Ran- 
dall, sounds a note of alarmin regard to 
the Mills bill. We quote from the letter 
as follows: 


“There can be no doubt of the fact that 
thousands of Democrats in this city, who 
have to support themselves and their fam- 
ilies by daily labor, believe thatif the Mills 
bill becomes a law,it will do them great 
injury by throwing them cut of employ- 
ment, and they are more than disappointed 
at the action of some of our Democratic rep- 
resentatives in Congress, who seem to them 
to be against protecting the industries and 
labor of our country. 

“The message of Mr. Cleveland has crea- 
ted the impression that he has started on 
the road to free trade, and they say that 
this will seriously injure the country; and 
they point to the loss already by decline in 
values of millions upon millions of dollars 
which has fallen on our manufacturers and 
producers, all caused, as vuhey believe, by 
this message, followed by the action of the 
Democrats on the Mills bill. They insist 
that our country attained its greatness by a 
system of protection to our manufacturing 
interests and our ‘workingmen. To with. 
draw this protection and thereby cripple, if 
not destroy these industries, and reduce our 
mechanics to the condition of European 
labor, seems to them to be a great wrong, 
and many of those who earn their living by 
honest industry, say that they will not sub- 
mit to be robbed of their employment, 
which is the source of their livelihood. It 
cannot be expected that they will vote for 
candidates who seek to close their work- 
shops by changing our laws so that English 
manufacturers can send their goods here and 
undersell their employers. 

‘Tt does not require argument to show to 
the workingman that he cannpt get money 
unless he can get work, and thathe cannot 
get work if the mill where he is employed 
has to close because what is made there can 
be purchased in England, sent here and 
sold for a less price thanit can be man- 
ufactured by his employer.”’ 

Mr. O’Brien, like Mr. Randall, is a 
Democrat, and desires that the Democrat- 
ic Party should succeed at the next elec- 
tion. He, however, has the sagacity to 
see that the Free Trade message of the 
President and the principles of the Mills 
bill have justly awakened alarm among 
Democratic workingmen, with whom em- 
ployment at the American rate of wages 
is the primary and most important ques- 
tion. He is quite right on this point. 

Wage-earners, whether Republicans or 
Democrats, who have no capital, and 
must live from day to day out of their 

earnings, need employment by which 
they can earn wages. The kind of legis- 
lation proposed inthe President’s mes- 
sage and the Mills bill would so cripple 
the manufacturing industries of this 
country as to turn thousands and tens of 
thousands of wage-earners out of employ- 
ment, and thus deprive them of the 
means of supporting themselveg and their 
families. So Mr. O’Brien reasons, and he 
reasons correctly. He is of the opinion 
that a large number of Democratic wage- 
earners will have sense enough to see 
what would be the effect upon them, and 
that for this reason they will refuse to 
support the Democratic ticket. We have 
no doubt that heis right here. The simple 
truth is that the Democratic Party has 
taken a position on the tariff question 
that ought to secure its overwhelming 
defeat in the interests of workingmen. 
What they want is employment at fair 
pay; and the protection of American in- 
dustry by tariff duties is the surest way 
to give them this employment. 
i ae 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 

But little change is perceptible in the 
condition of money matters since our 
last report. The demand for money has 
been quite moderate, while the amount 
of unemployed funds has been excessive 
and readily secured at easy rates. The 
same conditions prevail in all the money 
centers of the country owing tothe large 
disbursements that have been made for 
interest and dividends during the past 
week. Call loans at the Stock Exchange 
and bankers’ balances have been available 
at 1@1}4 per cent., and time loans are 
quoted at 24@34 per cent., according to 
time and character of collateral, Com- 








mercial paper has ruled dull, as there is 
very little paper being written. 

First-class bills with sixty or ninety 
days to run have been taken at 3}@33 per 
cent. discount, four months at 4@4%, and 
good single-named paper at 44@54. 

STOCK MARKET. 

The business of the stock market has 
been dull and featureless, the trading hav- 
ing been unusually light and the fluctua- 
tions confined to narrow limits. The 
undertone, however, has been very firm 
and the tendencies are toward an advance 
in values as the closing quotations for 
the week show a substantial advance on 
the list generally. 

The outlook is regarded as encouraging 
and it is thought that after tiding over 
the usual interval of mid-summer dull- 
ness, a general quickening of the specu- 
lative trading will be experienced owing 
to the easy condition of the money mar- 
ket and the abundant supply of capital 
there is seeking investment. 

U. S. BONDS. 

The market for government bonds has 
been quiet, with but little demand tho 
prices have been well sustained. The 
closing quotations for the week were as 
follows: 


Bid, Asked. 


434s. 1891. Registered..... eseeteensenen 1074 «107% 
Bae. SUT, COmGGRe... 6. sec cvccces 107% = 107% 
da, 1007. Registered ........0.c0-sccccces 274% 27% 
i SOUND, cndadcsccccesasncceus «012744 = 12734 
Curremey Gs, 1606.......cccccesces eseneua 119 


Currency 6s, 1896 
Currency 6s, 1897 
Currency 6s, 1898 
Currency 68, 1899 





BANK STATEMENT. 


The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks issued last week, 
showed a decrease in surplus reserve of 
$2,500,425, The banks now hold $24,316,800 
in excess ot the legal requirements. The 
changes in the averages show an increase 
in loans of $3,390,900, an increase in specie 
of $272,600, a decrease in legal tenders of 
$1,378,000 an increase in deposits of $5,580, 
100, and an increase in circulation of 
$83,800. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 

The Foreign Exchange market was quiet 
and firm. The posted rates for Sterling 
were $4.874 for 60-day bills and $4.89@ 
$4.89} for demand. On Saturday actual 
business was done at $4.87@$4.874 for 60- 
day bills, $4.88}@$4.88% for demand, 
$4.89@$4.89} for cable transfers, and 
$4.854@$4.86 for commercial bills. Con- 
tinental was quiet. Francs were quoted 
at 5,198@5.18% forlong, and 5.163@5.16} 
for short; Reichsmarks at 954@95§ and 
954@96. and Guilders at 408 and 403. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


The statement of Superintendent of 
Banking Willis S. Paine, showing the 
condition of the banks of the State of 
New York on June 16th, 1888, has just 
been made public. The combined capital 
of the thirty-eight State banks in New 
York City is $15,812,700, while that of the 
other eighty-one banks in various parts of 
the state 1s $9,078,000. The surplus of the 
New York banks is $6,221,810, and that of 
the others $2,470,292. The undivided 
profits of New York’s state banks is $4,- 
065,712, and of the others $3,609,562. 
There is due depositors on demand by 
New York’s state banks $99,488,422; 
others, $40,318,326. Dme trust companies 
and other private concerns: New York's, 
$11,878,132; others, $3,740,554. 

The total liabilities of New York's State 
banks is.$138,235,094; others, $61,210,637. 
The resources are: Lomns and discounts— 
New York’s, $78,377,884: others, $47,919,- 
692; due from Directors of banks—New 
York’s, $2,143,674; others, $1,536,074; 
overdrafts—New York's, $20,561; others, 
$53,905; due from trust companies, etc.— 
New York’s, $6,880,453; others, $5,980,- 
262; real estate—New York’s, $2,274,459; 
others, $879,200; bonds and mortgages— 
New York’s, $42,879; others. $432,447; 
stocks and bonds—New York’s $3,270,- 
421; others, $2,267,358; specie—New 
York's, ——-; others, $699,095; United 
States legal tenders and circulating notes 
of national banks—New York’s, $6,180,- 
917; others, $1,822,640; cash items—New 
York's, $24,838,611; others, $790,546, loss 
and expense account—New York’s, $487,- 
971; others, $218,587; assets not included 
under any of the heads mentioned—New 
York’s, $145,265; others, $146,578. 

DIVIDENDS. 


The Citizens’ Insurance Company has 





deciared a dividend of three per cent. on 
the capital stock, and an interest dividend 
of three and a half per cent. on the re- 
serve fund, payable on demand. 

The Empire City Fire Insurance Com- 
pany has declared a semi-annual dividend 
of three per cent., payable on demand. 

The United States Fire Insurance Com- 
pany bas declared a dividend of six per 
cent., payable on demand. 

The Commercial National Bank has de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of three 
per cent., payable July 2d. 

The Trustees of the Seamen’s Bank for 
Savings have ordered that interest be paid 
depositors at the rate of four per cent. 
per annum on sums of $1,000 and under, 
at the rate of three per cent. per annum 
on sums ranging between $1,000 and 
$3,000, and at the rate of two per cent. 
per annum on accounts opened prior to 
1882 and exceeding $3,000, payable on 
and after 16th inst. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information con- 
cerning securities furnished on request either per- 
sonally at our office or by wail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK FRAIL ADELERIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES. 
Execute orders forall Seca Securities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain and Ireland, m Gentine, Austra- 
lia and West Ind 


Issue Commercial and Travelers Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money, 
Sarwar THIS COUNTRY, goRore AND BRIT- 











H AND DANISH WEST IN 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & 00., London and Liverpool, 
United States Government Financial Agents, 
England. 





AY ok. House of 
HENRY CLEWS & CO., 


13 and 15 Broad St., New Y ork- 

MEMBERS OF THE 

New York Stock, produce, Cotten and Coffee 
Exchanges and’ Chic eage & Beare of Trade, 


NMA . 
“INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSIT "ACCOUNTS, 


y, KANSAS FARM px 
LOANS. 


Best of security: 15 years’ successful experience 
$3,000,000 loaned ; not a dollar of interest or principa 
lost to investors; best of reference all through the 
East. Send tothe 


§.L. DAVIDSON MORTGAGE 00., 
Wichita, Kansas, 
for their circular giving full information about Kan- 
sas and I Kansas mortgages. 








FeFnnr DAN 
G18 HRT AGH Loits BY 


in Minneapolis, and St. aul. 


Perfect title, absolute security, prompt payment, 
‘ood character —, invariable a Col- 


WlABAPOLIS, C4 MINNESOTA 
Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 MASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY ANDSELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 

YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 


LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS 
and Bills of Exchange on 
Messrs. BARING BROTHERS & CO., 
LONDON, 
and principal Continental cities. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CoO., 
1 Nassau Street, New York, 
Agents and attorneys of Baring Brothers & Company, 











SAFE INVESTMENTS. 
Safe as Government bonds. safer than deposits in 
savings banks and yielding nearly DOUBLE the in- 
come on the same investment, are the 


6 PER CENT. DEBENTURES OF THE 


WESTERN FARM MORTCAGE CO 
Aberdeen, Dak. Capital $250,000. 


Secured by entire capital of the company and in addi- 
tion by First Mortgages on pte Real Estate 
worth not less thantwo and a half times the par value 
of such securities deposited with the Union Trust Com- 
pany, of New York. Denominations $100, $200, $0, 


000. 
Prompt and full imformation furnished on request. 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE © 
Eastern office, Tribune Building, New York, 








WE OFFER JULY INVESTORS 


OUR OWN 6 PER CENT. 


DEBENTURE BONDS. 


THEY ARE ENTIRELY FREE FROM ANY SPEC- 
ULATIVE ELEMENT. CALL OR WRITE FOR 
PARTICULARS. 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN AND TRUSTCO., 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO. 
Cash Capital $100,000. 
(E. G. ROBERTSON & CO.) 
Western Mortgages. Debenture Bonds 


Greatest Security. Good rates. Best of References. 
Twelve years’ experience. $2,000,000, loaned witnout 
loss. Please sena for circulor. 

280 Main Street. Hartford, Conn. 


J.C.STOUT & CO., 


324 JACKSON ST., St. Paul, Minn. 


We Net our Correspondents 6%, a aa % 
MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Loans made only on improved ne rty poe with 
TITLE guaranteed by TITLELNS. LICY. All In- 
terest puyaole in New York Cor Dae, on July and 
Jan, of each year. Can give best of reference. Cor- 
respondence solicited. 














ARVISZ 


NKLIN 
(ptr 


PAID-UP CAPITAL AND SURP a Si. 140,000.01. 
Offers Ten- Year Debentures and Five-Year Guar- 
anteed Real Estate Mortgages wit! ing 6 Per Cent. 
Interest. SAMUEL M. JARVIS, President. 
ROLAND R. Con KLIN, ostherr: 
Eastern Office, 239° Broadway, New York. 


I. B. NEWCOMBE & CO,, 


Central Trust Company Building,N. Y., 


OFFER FOR 


JULY INVESTMENT. 


Chicago and Northwestern Railway Co. 7s, due 1915. 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha Railway 
Co. Consolidated ts, due 193i 

New York, Lackawanna and Western Railroad Co. 
First 6s, due 1921 

Buffalo and Erie {ontertzing lien Lake Shore pane 
Michigan Southern Railway Co.) First hoadhunes Sheed due 1898 


C. H. GRAVES & C0., 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA, 
Established 1869. 


Mortgage Loansand Investments, 
Correspondence Invited. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


Ir you wish tomake perfectly safe investments 
that ‘vill jeld the largest profits, buy Duluth real 
estate. e can sell you acres that in ten years will 
be business property. It will pay you te visit Duluth 
and investigate. If you wish to know about the great 
growth and the. future prospects of Duluth, write or 

call and see 


Cc. E, LOVETT & CO.,, 
32 and 33 an Building. Daluth, 

















MANHATTAN TRUST CO., 
NEW YORK, 1O Wall Street. 


This Company is a legal depository for money and 
is authorized to accept “and execute ‘Trusts of every 
descripiion. 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Re- 
ceiver or Trustee, giving s special attention to the in- 
vestment and management of real and personal es- 
tate. Allows interest on deposits. 

For the convenience of depositors this Cempany 
will receive accounts under its regulations, subject 
to cheque through the Ciearing-House. Acts as 
Transfer Agent and Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. 


DIRECTORS. 

Francis Ormond French. New_York; R. J. Cross, 
New York; ae | L. es a) pipees. Bostoa; August Bel- 
mont. Jr., New York R: andolph, New York; 

Chas. F. Livermore, New York: Cc. C, Baldwin, New 
York; Chas.F. Tag, New York; ‘Henry ield,Chicsgo; 
H.W. Cannon, New York; John K. Ford, New York: 
{. Jefferson Coolidge, Jr.. Boston; James 0. Sheldon. 
New York: A. 8, Rosenbaum, New York; Witliam 
Doge, fa York; Samuel R. Shipley. Philadelphia : 
ie Ee Wilson, New York; John I. Waterbury, New 
York. Francis Ormond French, President; John I. 
Waterbery, Vice-President; John L, Cadwalader , 
Counsel; Strong & C adwalader, Attorneys. 


A NEW FEATURE 


For Investors to Consider. 


8% GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 8% 


The Winner Investment Co,, of Kansas City, Mo, 


Lal RD Ee. 4 NINN 1883, 
WILLARD E. WINNER, Pres. 
om an Capital. $500,000, 

Not only guarantees the payment of its mortgages 
based on an actual selling price of the property, pay- 
able at date of maturity and bearing 8 per cent. semi- 
annual interest, but, also, each mortgage will bear the 
certificate of the AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST COM- 
PANY OF BOosTON that ‘2 > per cout . of its face value 
is ae by a Nae wi 

GUAKANT E ED B STOCK 8% 
ofthe Boston Land and Mortgage Co. 
104 SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 102 

WM. H. PARMENTER, General Agent, 

Mass. Hospital Life Co, B'ld’g, 50 State St, Boston. 


HASTINGS, NEBRASKA, 
Capital $500,000. Surplus, $125,000. 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans made and quasen- 
teed. Long Time Debentures issued by the Com 
ny. secured by First Mortgages held by trustees. In- 
terest nepelte atthe Chemicai National Bank, New 
York. No better securities offered investors. Best of 
Eastern and Western references {urnished tf desired. 
Seepenesase requested. Write for particulars. 
Jas. B. HEARTWELL, Pres. E. C. WEBSTER, Treas. 
A. ————— V.Prest. —C.. P. WEBSTER, Cashier. 
HE E UITA BLE MORTGAGE co 
capital eich tener $1 :000,600 
208 Nik@A DWAY. New Vo 


~ SECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 
Capital $1,000,000, Surplus, $250,000, 


Collections promptiy made on all points = the 
Northwest, and remitted for ven day of payment. 
H. G. HARRISON. Pause 
N KNOX, VICE-PRESIDENT 
F. A. CHAMBERLAIN, CASE ER. 
¥ HARRISON. ASST.-CASHIER, 
euemamaaaants Solicited, 
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Brown Brothers & Co., 
Philadelphia, NEW YORK. Boston. 


ND 
Alexander Brown & Sons, 
BALTIMORE, 


Members of NEW YORK, PHILADEL- 
PHIA and BALTIMORE Stock 
Exchanges. Execute Orders for 
all Investment Securities. 


Receive accounts of Banks, Bankers, Cor- 
porations, Firms and Individuals, 
on favorable terms. 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EX- 
CHANGE 


ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, FRANCE, 
GERMANY, BELGIUM, HOLLAND, SWITZER- 
LAND, NORWAY, DENMARK, SWEDEN, 
AUSTRALIA, ST. THOMAS, ST. 
CROIX AND BRITISH WEST 
INDIES. 


ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND 
TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 


in Sterling. available in any part of the world; in 
Francs, fur use in Martin'que and Gaudeloupe; and 
in Dollars, for use in thiscountry, Canada, Mexico 
and the West Indies. 


MAKE TELEGRAPHIC TRANS- 
FERS OF MONEY 


between this country, British 
Danish West Indies. 


MAKE COLLECTIONS OF 
DRAFTS 


drawn abroad on all points in United States and 
Canada, and of Drafts drawn in the United States on 
Foreign Countries. 

Their London house, Messrs. BROWN, SHIPLEY 
& CO., receive accounts of American Banks, firms 
and individuals upon favorable terms. 





Europe, and and 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., 


LIVERPOOL, 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CoO., 
LONDON, 

United States Government Financial 


Agents in England. 


THEMIDDLESEX BANKING CO 


Capita! 14 hated 


4 Steers Bald UP nor 108s 288 


iBENTURE BONDS 




















and Mortgage Notes Guaranteed. Interest 
yen 6 at National Bank of the Republic 


Girard Life Insurance Annuity and 
Trust Co., Philadelphia. 
Bank, Boston. Under 
Savings H Amount of out- 
standing ovligations L imitea by Statute, 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


Six percent,and seven per cent, Interest 
pay able semi- -annually. Secured by First Mortgages 
on well improved farms in Dickinson County, Kan- 
sas. Security worth from two to three times the 
amount of *he loan. Fourteen years’ experience in 
placing loans without a single loss to lenders. In- 
terest payable at Bank of Mortgagee, if desired. Ad- 
dress, ‘I'HOMAS KIRBY, Banker, Abilene, Kansas. 


DENVER-COLORADO 


8 Net on improved inside property from one 
Oo 


Broadway National 





to tive years. Information and references 
freely given by 


D. F. CARMICHAEL. 


-PER CENT. 
Guaranteed lowa Loans. 


IN SUMS OF $200 TO $5,000. 


New ‘Fugland Mortgage & Investment Co., 


Des Moines, lowa, 
Abundant References. 


American Loan & Trust Co., 
113 BROADWAY,N. Y. 


Capital, Fully Paid - - $1,000,000, 


THISCOMPANY TRANSACTS A GENERAL LOAN 
TRUST AND FINANCIAL BUSINESS. 


Receives money on Deposit subject to check, and al. 
lows interest on balances. 


All Checks pass through the Clearing-house. 
MAKES INVESTMENTS OF MONEY. 
ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, 
GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ete 
ALSO, AS REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
An Authorized Depository for Court and County 
Treasurers’ Funds, 
0. D. BALDWIN, President. 
GEO, A, ava, Vice-President. 
AMES S. THURSTON. Sec’y and Treas 
DIRECTORS. 
wey L. MACAULAY, GEORGE A. EVANS 


LAND N. HAZARD. GRANVILLE P, HAWES 
GEORGE s. HAR JAMES 8. THURSTON 
ALEX. G BLACK , BENJAMIN F. TRACY, 
W. C. ANDREWS JOHN 8. SILVER, 

JOHN {. BLAIR, THOMAS F. GOODRICH, 
WM. P. ANDERSON PAYSON MERRILL, 

JULES ALDIGE. A} ARK, 

/OHN D. KIMMEY, THOMAS C. PLA 

vORH ROS JOHN P. TOWNSEND, 
CHARLES. PARSONS, 0. D. BALDWIN, | 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
Entrance through the Bank. 


United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORE, 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company isa legal d y for paid 
into court, and is aut Sine act as guardian or 


"INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 





females unaccustomed to the transaction of —— 
as well as religious and benevolent institutions, w 
find this company a convenient depository for Shang 
JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-President 
TRUSTEES: 


ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
GEO. HENRY WARREN, 
GEORGE BLISss, 
WHLLIAM LIBBEY, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD COOPER, 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
CHARLES S. SMITH, 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
ERASTUS CORNING, WILLIAM H. MACY, JR., 
8S. B. CHITTENDEN, CHARLES E. BILL, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, WM. D. SLOANE. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


THE ; 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 
Lawrence, TRUST Kansas. 


Capital, - - $1,000,000.00 
7 Per Cent. Guaranteed Mortgages. 
6 Per Cent. Gold Debentures. 


. OF THACHER, Prest. Nat. Bank, Lawrence. Kan., Preast. 
W. EK. Grirritu, President Merchants’ Nat. Bank, 
Lawrence, Kansas, General Manager. 

F. M. PeRKINS, Ist Vice-Pres. M.V. B. BULL, 2d Vice. Pres. 

P. E. EMERY, a wy H. PERKINS, Secretary 

B. A. AMBLER, Treasurer. 


paanoh OFFICES, 
ALBANY.N Y.M.V. B. BULL & Co..Mn’rs N 


WILSON G. HUNT, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANIEL D. Lorn, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
JAMES Low, 

Wma. WALTER PHELPS, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, 
JOHN J. ASTOR, 

JOHN A. STEWART, 
HENRY E. LAWRENCE, 
ISAAC N. PHELPS, 





v.Y.&N.E 


40-42 Wall St., N.Y. Our’, Wa. T. PRAT, Manager 

HERESA.N. Y. . COLLIS, Agent 

1028. 4th St., wpinaba.. PA, FRANK SKINYE® Mur, 
Write for full infcrmution 


L. H. PERKINS, Secratary Lavres te, Kansas, 
THE BARSAS b— AND INVESTMENT CO. 
IITA, KANSAS, 
Farm PB City Mortgages, County 
4 pg ry on hand for luvestors, 
Interest and prineipal collected 
%, %, %, and remitted without charge. 
In a business covering ten years the officers of this 
company have negotiated $3,000,400 of Kansas mort- 
ages. Notone foreclosure has been ufade and not 
one om of vrincipal or interest lost. 
- SESE e see nt. 
- RU TAN, Secretary. 


PER CENT 


gages on productive 





Asie Gross 


r annum first mort 
Rrea Estate. Loans approved by Tacoma 
ational Bank. BEST OF REFERENCES 
EAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited. Address 
ALLEN C. MASON. Tacoma, Wesh. Ter. 


7% FIRST MORTGAGES. 7% 


pon carefully selected farms in the most flourish- 
no and most rapidly growing parts ofthe West. 


6 — Guaranteed Mortgages 6 
6“ Debenture Bonds 6% 


Secured by similar First Mostgages, and also by the 

capital of the issuing Compa 

HE BANKING COMPANY. 
k Street, Rege 

Francis A. ieee. a Ed w. T. Merrihew. Treas. 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


WE have for sale first mortgages on improved farms 
located in the best portions of lowa and Dakota. 
Also mortgages on business and residence properties 
- a Li Moines. For particulars and references, ad- 


DES MOINES LOAN AND TRUST CO.,, 
Des nea 


Or, R. E. Garpenter 38 Park Row, N. Y. 
Raward Forsythe. 703 Walnut § Street. Phila, 


Land in Denver is cheaper than in any city of its 
size and importance in America. We have purchased 
here for Eastern clients? years, and always to profit. 
Many have made 100 per cent.in 1 to 3 years. Only 
safe conservative barga‘ns recommended. Write 
for Map, Circulars and References. 


H. B, CHAMBERLIN & BRO., 
Box 1934 DENVER, COL, 
McIntosh & Mygatt, 
BANKERS. 














DENVE COLORADO, 
Doa Genera: Bankin ng, Business. 
Interest paid on Time Deposits, 


In our Investment Department we have First 
Mortgage Loans that are absolutely safe ,and pay 
FIGHT PEK. CENT, Interest Semi-Annu- 
ally. All real estate taken as security is personaliy 
examined by us before making loan. investment ve- 
curities for non-residents a specialty. Particular at- 
tention given to the investment of Trust Funds. We 
collect interest and principal, and remit to our custo- 
mers in New York exchange, without charge. Cor- 

mdence invi 


res v 
‘e refer to CHASE NATIONAL BANK, New York, 
or F{RST NATIONAL BANK, Denver. Col, 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


We offer some VERY DESIRABLE 
6 PER CENT, BONDS 


ON FAVORABLE TERMS TO INVESTORS. 
Address 


A. W. BEASLEY & CoO., 


3| AND 39 WALL ST,, NEW YORK. 





quitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Capital iimene. Sivgilvien eutl $2,000,000 00 
Capital Paid in (Cash)......... 1,000,000 00 
Surples and Undivided Prot- 
115,444 72 
6 PER CENT. DEBENTURES and GUARAN- 
TEED FARM MORTGAGES. Interest payable 
semi annually at any of our offices. Our mortgages 
are upon improved FARMS ONLY. We lean neo 
money onthe unduly stimulated property ot 
the towns and cities. Also 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


Statement of the Equitable Mortzage Company at 
the close of business, gune: th, | 
RESOURC “Ss 
Real estates mortgages rm OS ee 
Real estate mortgages deposited with 
trustees to secure debentures and amen 
United Vp Government bonds, 4s..... 
PON HE icc cosccesdvevessbvccesssce é 
Other bonds and stocks..........0-seseeeeees 
= interest and premiums on secu- 
ties 








phinande. penmenheoesebaceesesnsdedhenen 19,264 O1 
Furniture and fixtures 10,580 06 
TORE GURRRG. ... cccvccsccescsoces 13,767 06 
Bills receivable " 48,548 
Interest remitted, but not paid to us....... 5,306 12 
Sundry ledger balances... ...........ss+e+00+ 14,499 
Due from banks and bankers......... . -..- M41, +182 OL ol 


Seda eeseacese nae 
U Sarplu vided profits 
Debentures and bonds outstanding. 
RE ag RINE rR IRR nc EET RE 
ER RE IE RS A ARETE 
Money received in payment of loans not 

DE. . < <censmdiiuhats stugeeates 
Due borrowers on uncom pieted loans. 
Due to branch offices. . 












$4,035.945 52 
Sixteenth Quarterly Dividend of 2} per 
cent. payable July 12th, 1888. 


OFFICES: 
New York, 208 B’way; Phila., cor. 4th & Ches’t Sts. 
Boston, 117 Devonshire St. London England. 
SEND ¥OK PAMPHLE 7. 


% FIRST % 
MORTCACE LOANS 
GUARANTEED 
On improved Farms and choice City Property in 


the Golden Belt of the State re Sana, Loans taken 
only from tried customers of 


OUNTY BANK, 


Official Depository of the County. 
Oe BETAL B24 ting 


Cc 
N.C. MERRILL, President, Ness City, Kan 
Oldest and financially the strongest Roukins institu- 
tion in Central Kansas. a“ only 25 per cent. of 
actual valuation of pro 
For illustrated Han ca and full_ information, 
apply to Eastern Office, 40 Water St., Boston, Mass. 
.E, ALVORD, Manager, 


Five Year Investments at 
7%. 


Safe mortgages on improved farms and security 
reinforced by the guaranty of an incorporated com- 


pany 
Authorized Capital, | $250,000 
Capital. $100,000. 
Also Debenture Bonds at 6 1-'2 per cent sec ured by 
deposit of first mortage rioans. 








VERMONT LOAN & TRUST COMPANY, 


WESTERN OFFICE: 3 D FORKS, DAK 
EASTERN OFFICE: BR ATT. EBORO, VT," 
Write us | for particulars. 


8: MORTGAGE BONDS 6% 


Cityand Farm Mortgage Bonds to Net 7 to 
S per ct, Title guaranteed by Title Insurance 
Small or large ~ invested. 

Municipal, County, Water Works 
Railway Bonds constantly on hand. 


& ¢. CARTAN Fotis ne ipRnkers, 


and 


MISSOURI TRUST CO. 
CASH CA oura An ,8200,000. 
PER CENT. CERTIETED. porns, 
DEE tC ENT. D BENTO 
7 PER CENT, RM L& nN. 
wag rod payable at Ubeminal National Bank, New 
rk 
‘All ;- 4 made on CORN GROWING lands of the 
st. 
Twelve years’ experience and $3,000,000 invested 
without loss to any y. 
af % particulars, address, Geo H. Warner, 50 State 
New York, orthecompany at SEDALIA, Mo. 
“~ A. CRANDALL, Prest. G. L. FAULHABER, Treas. 


$100,000 
HELENA, MONTANA, 
WATER CO. 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
SIX PER CENT. BONDS, 
DUE JULY ist, 1907. 
PRICE, PAR AND INTEREST. 


We recommend these bond to investors as amply 
secured in every respect. 


BREWSTER, COBB & ESTABROOK, 


35 Congress St., Boston. 


17% INTEREST 


THE U.8. LAND AND INVESTMENT CO. 


offers alimited number of its First-Mortgage 6 per 
cent. 10 year Gold Bonds at 93, NETTING 7 per 
cent. interest (gold)and gives a stock BONUS 
OF $500 WITH EACH $1,000 BOND, 








Value of Penn., property over....... $6,000,000 
I i ioc dnosceccnncestecnsnctes 1,000,000 
Annual Interest Charges............. 690,000 
Estimated Income; Coal, Iron Mines. 360,000 


Parties wishing safe investments at a liberal rate 
of interest, Address 


CHAS. A. FENN, Treasurer, 


44 and 46 Broadway, Room SA, New York, 
acs RANTEED YT ee 7% 

7% DEBENTURE BON 
TEXAS LOAN AGENC Y, “Copsigana, 
a fully paid $300,000, Suretes ED _® 

16 oe exe rence. Not a dollar lost. 
»IN ESTORS 

If strength om . Bs in investments have weight 
with fo u we invite youto examine carefully our mode 
of doing business and the securities we offer. Qur 
loans are made on lands of great fertility at conserva- 
tive valuations based on their actual | mee gnen | capac- 
ity, incipa! and jaterest of all onne ayable in 
New York City. New York Office, Broad adway. 
ABRAM. 8. U NDERHILL, ly 


A 6 Per Cent. Income. 


Investors are invited to call er send ter 
pamphlet just published, entitled “CON. 
CERNING WESTERN INVESTMENTS,” 


FIDELITY LOAN AND TRUST CO., 


WM. G, CLAPP, Treasurer, 
New York Office, 37 Wall St. 


- ~. G. PEABODY &Co., 
Bankers and Brokers. 


City and by ounte ay A preverts Bought, 
Exchan 
State, C ity, ’ 
Money Inv ented. Sand10 per ¢ cent, Loans 
Negotiated Promp 
References: AJ] the city. Banks. 
925 Seventeenth nth St., DENVER, COLO. 














E.S. NORTON, 
Real Estate and Financial Agent, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


References in St. Paul and the East. 
Investments made, money loaned, 


G and 7% 
LOANS 


On Improved City Property 
in the cities of 
ST, PAUL AND DULUTH, MINN. 
COCHRAN & WALSH 
18 Wall Street, N. Y. 


Cc. & R. M. HUNTER, 
Real Estate, 
AND 
MORTGAGE LOANS, 
DULUTA, MINN, 


ndence invited. Refer to American Ex- 
ank, Duluth. 


THE UNITED STATES |- 


NATIONAL BANK, 
(WASHINGTON BUILDING,) 
No. 1 Broadway, New York, 





Corres 
change 





LOGAN C, MURRAY, Presidenrt, 
EVAN G. HERMAN, Cashier. 





Transacts a General Banking Business. 





Of, GUARANTEED, 


FIRST MORTGAGES 
cron IMPROVED 
FARMS AND CITY PROPERTY 
IN KANSAS 


Always to be had of‘usat 6 & 7 per cent. 
interest semi-annually, Col- 





“ected and remitted free of cost, 







400 ) 0,000 


AMPLE SECURITY AT 


HAVE YOU MONEY 
TO INVEST ! Write to 


JOHN D. KNOX & CO. 
Pioneer Kan. an. Mortgage Loan Firm. 


And get mal Investors’ Guide 
Na the profitable 
the patrors of this 


0 


Guide free, and 
pomaee « of 





THE AMERICAN 
INVESTMENT (O.; 


150 Nassau Street,New York, 
Offer extraordinary inducements in 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
ALL GUARANTEED. 


O 


L Assets, Oct, Ist, 1887, $1,866,836 68. 
D. Send for full information and references. 


7% FARM MORTGAGES 


Principaland Interest pepalic in New York, and 
uaranteed by the Western Loan and Trust Company. 





ash Capital and Surplus, $350,000. 

This Company was organized in 1883, by its present 
managers, who eee conduct its business. The 
loans we offer for sale are complete, t, the farm 
which secures the payment of the mo: was care- 
full 9 by our representative re totaee we 
made the loa 

For full information and A petepenges apply to 
V. mcDON D, President, 
Atthe Co.'s Eastern rt pais Ne 2 Wall St,, N.Y. 


7 PERCT. GUARANTEED MORTGAGES, SEMI- 
ANNUAL INTEREST PAYABLE AT THE IM- 
PORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NAT’L BANK,N. Y,. 
The Guaranty Investment Company, 
OF ATCHISON, KAN., Eastern Office, 191 Broadway 
Capital, $250,000. Totai Liabiilt 000. 
Investors purchasing our See 
placed and well-secur 


_— and Lou. 
and One-half the 


8'\ Profits on 


Guaranteed Investment Contracts 

WE invest money in Real Estate and give contracts 
Take ttle we agree to use our best —- in buying. 
Take = e iJ your name and séll when good profits 
can ized. We agree to return to you the 
— ET, 8 a cent, interest, =< one-half of au profits 
above that. For our servi nd our guaranty, we 
receive the balance of the profit in lieu of Commis- 
sions. In long experience, we have never failed to 
realize for our clients a handsome profit. 

Send for Investment Contract and references. 


Richardson Day & Co., Duluth, Minn. 
DIVIDEND. 


Compeunea as Ragaowt as Bax, 7 
CT aseuare BOARDOF DIRECTORS PAVE T THIS DAY 





ities Yave carefully 
ages. For =; infor- 
monthly bulletins, call uw r ad- 
GUARANTY INVESTM NT Co 

191 Broadway, New York. 
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( ‘ONTINENTAL Maven al & BANK, } 
NEW YORK, June 29th, ‘ 


FLIFTY-NINTHA DIVIDEND. 

The Directors of this bank have to-day declared a 
semi-annual dividend of three per cent, (3 per cent.), 
free of tax, payable July 5th, 1888, to which date, from 
June 50th, the transfer books wili be closed. 

« ____ ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 
HE TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK, NEW 
Yor«K.—A dividend of THREE (3) PER CENT. 

has been declared, payable on and after July 34, 


185s, 


OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier. 








CITIZENS’ Ixsu RANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, } 
153} BUOADWAY, 
New YorK July 6th, 1888, $ 
SEVENTY-NINTH DIVIDEND. 
DIVIVEND OF THREE PER CENT. ON THE 
capital stock, also’an interest div idend of THREE 
anb A HALF PER CENT. on the reserved fund, is 
payavole ou demand. 
F. M. PARKER, Secretary. 
S0TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND, ’) 
East KIVER SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 

No. ! CEAMBERS ST., NEW YORK, .sune 30th, 1858. 
NTERE ST HAS BEEN DECL ARED *OR THE 
three andsix months ending June i0th, 1888, upon 

all accounts entitled thereto from tive dollars to 

three thousand dotlars, at the rate of THREE AND 
ONE-HALF PEK CENT. per annum, payable after 


July 10th, 1888, 
WILL sane H. SLOCU M, President 
CHARLES A. WHITNEY, Secretary 


EMIGRANT | 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS BANK, 
51 Chambers Street, New York, 
NEW York, June 30th, 1888, 

DIVIDEND.—The Trustees of this Bank 
have ordered that interest be paid to Depos- 
itors entitled thereto for the six months 
ending this date, at the rate of THREE AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. per annum on all 
sums up to the limit of Three Thousand 
Dollars (33,000), 

Interest will be credited under date of 
July ist, and will be payable on and after 
Monday, July 16th. 

HENRY IL. HOUGUET, President. 

DAVID LEDWITH, Comptroller. 

QMPIRE CiTY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 

4 166 BROADWAY, NEW Yor«K, July 2d, 1888. 

SEVENTY-SECOND DIVIDEND, 
‘The Directors have this day declared a semi-annual 
dividend of THREE PER CENT., payable on de- 
mand. DAVID J. BURTIS, Sec retary. 





Fe apkers SAVINGS B ANK, Cor. 42d St. “and 


PIFTY-SIXTH CONSECUTIVE SEMI-ANNUAL 
DiVIDEND.—On and after July i6th, Iss, by order 
of the Trustees a dividend at the rate of Three and 
One-half per cent. per annum will be paid depositors 
entitled thereto on ull sums of $5 up to $3,000. Money 
deposited on or before July Wta, will draw interest 
from July Ist. 

Bank open from 10 A.M.to 5 P.M., and on Monday 
evenings from 6 to 8 o'clock. 

ARCHIBALD TURNER, President. 
w CONKLIN, Secretary. 













IRVING SAVINGS INSTITUTE, ?} 
NEW YOR&, June buen 1: 8.) 
MBNHE TRUSTEES OF THIS INSTITUTE HAVE 
declared interest on all sums remaining on de- 
posit during the three or six months ending June 
wth, atthe rate of FOUR PER CENT. per annum on 
$1,000 and under, and THREE PER CENT. perannum 
onthe excess of $1,000 not exceeding $3,000, payable 
on and after the third Monday in July next 
JOHN CASTREE, President. 
«. D. HEATON, Secretary. 


He UNITED STATES FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, OFFICE NO. I7? BROADWAY, 
July fd, Less. 
rhe Directors have this day declared a Dividend from 
earnings of the past six months of 5iX PERCENT., 
payable to the st ckholders on demand. 
GEORGE | Y E. COCK, Secretary. 
THE SEAMEN'S BANK POR SAVINGS, / 
74 AND76 WALLSTREET. 4 

YHE TRUSTEES HAVE ORDEKED THAT IN- 

terest be paid to depositors entitled thereto, un- 
der the by-laws and inaccordance with the savings 
banks laws, for the six months ending th ultimo., 
as follows me 

Onaccounts not exceeding One Thousand Dollars 
at the rateof FOUR PEK CENT, per annum, 

On ».ccounts larger than One Thousand Dollars, 
hut not exceeding Three Thousand Dollars, at the 
erate of THREt& PEK CENT. per annum. 

On accounts larger than Three Thousand Dollars, 
and which were open prior to the De of de- 
posits by statute, atthe rate of TW’) PER CENT. per 
annum, payable on ped after Monday, 16th inst. 

VILLIAM C. STURGES, President. 

HENRY P. Mt ARSHALL, Cashier 

NEW Yore, July‘ oth. 1s88. 


MANHATTAN SAVINGS INSTITU" TION, ? 
New YORK, June 26th, 1888. > 


74TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 
— TRUSTEES OF THIS INSTITUTION HAVE 





declared interest on all sums not exceeding $3,000 
remaining on deposit during the three or six months 
ending on the ‘oth instant, at the rateof THREE AND 
ONE-HALF PEK CENT. per annum, payable on and 
after the third MONDAY in July next. 
EDWARD SCHELL, President. 


«. F. ALVORD, Secretary 


MF TROP OL LIT AN SAV ING3 BANK 
Nos. land 3 id Ave. 
(opposite C ooper Institute). 
WTH DIVIDEND. 
NEW YORE, June 28th, 15588. 
INTEREST for the half year ending June 20th, 
1s*X, at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF per 
cent, per annnm will be credited to depositors entitied 
thereto under the by-laws of the bank and the laws 
of the state. 
Interes’ payable Wed nesday,. July 1Sth, 188) 
NEDEN, P reside nt 





Ui, N. CONKLIN, eee. 





WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, ?} 
New York, June Wth, 1888, > 
DIVIDEND NO, 79, 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of One and One-quarter Per Cent. vpor the 
capital stock of this company from the net earnings 
of the three months ending June 30th inst., payable 
at the office of the Treasurer on and after the léth 
day of July next to shareholders of record on the 2th 
of June, inst. The transfer books will be closed at 

o’clock on the afternoon of June 20th, inst., and re- 
opened on the morning of the 2d of July next. 

R. H. ROCHESTER 


Commercial. 
DRY GOODS. 


THE restricting influences of the Fourth 
of July holiday, and the desire through- 
out the trade for recreation, has resulted 
in a curtailment of the business of the 
week in the market for dry goods. Buy- 
ers who were here from different parts of 
the country availed themselves of the op- 
portunity to visit the various resorts by 
the sea and onthe mountain that are now 
open, where the enjoyment of ‘‘cool com- 
fort” could be indulged in to the heart's 
content. Asa consequence the market 
has been almost deserted and the volume 
of business reduced to low figures. The 
outlook, however, has lost cone of its 
brightness, and the future is filled with 
encouragement to the wholesale trade, 
which is now experiencing the usual 
mid-summer dullness. The tenacity with 
which buyers have adhered to the con- 
servative influences that have governed 
the trade since the commencement of the 
present vear.has resulted in a congpicuous 
absence of anything like overtrading 
or the ——- of speculative booms. 


‘READING NOTICES. 





B. . F. Jomnson & Co., of Richmond, Va,, have an 
advertisement ir another column that may interest 
you. Read it.-- 2a. 





—_—— o ——$———<$<—<$<—_—_—___—_ 
HOME MADE PRESERVES. 

MANY of the housewives who read THE INDEPEN- 
DENT, will be glad to have their attention called to 
the advertisement of Home Made Preserves, Jams, 
Jellies, etc., and to have us say to them that they can 
buy them with the fullest assurance that they are 
perfectly pure, and are as fine as can be put up by 
any one. 

Orders should be sent at once, as the demand for 
them is very great. 


ee 
THE HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO. 
THE HARTFORD INVESTMENT CoO., of Hartford, 
Conn.. late, Messrs. Edward G. Robertson & Co. has 
been incorporated with a cas! capital of one hundred 
thousand dollars for the purpose of dealing in deben- 
tures secured by Western Mortgages, 
The Messrs. E. G. Robertson & Co. have had a num- 
ber of vears’ experience in dealing these securities 
with uniform success. They will be glad to refer 
any reader of THE INDEPENDENT toa large number 
of persons for whom they have made investments, 
and also to any of the city banks of Hartford, Conn. 
Inquiries addressed to them will receive prompt 
attention. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 
Are you suffering from sore mouth and throat, bad 
teste in mouth or no sense of taste, indiooeticn. dys- 
pepsia, nervousness, paralysis, general debility, can- 
cerous symptoms, deafne-:s, loss of voice or kindred 
ailments? Since the loss of your own teeth, or the 
wearing of artificial teeth has your face lost its natu- 
ralexpression? If any of these thiugs be true of you, 
and you wish a plate that combines all the excellen- 
cies and none of the defects of other artificial teeth, 
restoring to the features their natural expression. 
write, inclosing stamp, or call upon 
DR. WM. E. DUNN, 
aol exington Avenue, 
New York City. 

Dr. Dunn’s improvement is not only many steps in 
advance of all plates composed of a combination of 
materials—rubber, ce'luloid, metal, continuous gum, 
etc.—but is really a revolution in modern dentistry. 
Call and see for yourselves this wonderful improve- 
ment in artificial teetn. 


~ ROTHSCHILD 


NEW YORK—14TH ST., NEAR 6TH AVE, 
BROOK LYN—FULTON ST., OP, CLINTON. 


Trimmed Hats and Bonnets 


At $5.00, $7.00, $10.00. 


REDUCED FROM PRICES RANGING FROM $8.00 
TO $16.50. 





LATEST STYLES AND BEST QUALITY MA- 
- TERIAL. 


A NEW CORSET. 
James McCreery & Co. 


are introducing a Corset’ which they 
recommend as the best they have ever 
had at the price—one dollar. They 
are made in white and in drab, are silk- 
stitched, edged with lace, and are per- 
fect fitting. 


MAIL ORDERS ARE PROMPT- 
LY EXECUTED. 


James McCreery & Co., 


and 11th St., 
New York. 


TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
VANDERBU RGH, WELLS & CO, 
“Strong Slat” Cases Lend cabinets, paces, Stands, etc 


LE r. ovr 
Bngravers’ TURKEY’ BO 1000, Machinests 


Broadway 








Treasurer, 


OLD FOGIES 


Don’t wear Ira Perego’s Patent Bosom Shirts, be- 
cauve they care little about the neatness of their per- 
sonalappearance. But gentlemen of taste who want 
comfort as well asa perfect fit always buy Perego’s 


Shirts. 














“TI wear Perego’s Shirts.”’ “I wish I did.”’ 


The Only Correct Shirt 


Which fits close to the body, does not push up in the 
neck, and is made so as to prevent the bosom from 
breaking or wrinkling in any part, is IRA PEREGO’S 
PATENT BOSOM SHIRT. Made of the best N. Y. 
Mills Muslin, with superior quality linen bosems— 
plain, pique, and embroidered. Our Summer Pat- 


terns of Fancy French Shirtings are now open. 


\ Y 16 108 Patton ae. 
TO LVLO0 Nassau St, N. Y. 


*,* Send 5c. stamp for Ilust. Catalogue of everything 
nobby in Gentlemen's Wear. Bicycle, Tennis and 
Athletics Outtits. Mention THE INDEPENDENT. 


Don't Drink Dirty Water. 


Best and Cheapest Reversi- 
ble Self-Cleansing Water Fil- 
ter ever offered. Brass Nick- 
el-Plated. Fits any. Faucet. 
Price, 5vc., post-paid, 


J.H. SEED, Manufacturer, 
41 aud 43 Centre Street, 
NEW YORK, 








— 2%x1% inches. 


Third Avenue and 


either of these facts for trade. 


needs 
ment of self or home. 


ties enough to meet every taste. 
Unexpected bargains at every turn. 


the very best goods 


equipments; Refrigerators ; 
for your Cottage by the Sea. 

Efticient Help, Ample Space. 
in the City. 


NOTICE.—Beautifully 
mailed FREE to any address. 





esi, best-lighted and best-ventilated store in the city. 


Superior styles, unquestioned qualities, 


Some Summer Specialities: Ladies’, Misses’ 
for Mountain or Shore; Bathing Suits; Men’s 
Shoes and Furnishings ; Hammocks, Hammock-chairs ; 


Croquet Sets and Games of every sort; 


everything, even to the Furniture, Carpets, Mattings, Shades 


Illustrated Summer 


L.C. HOPKINS, 


President. 


JNO.J DONALDSON, 


Vice-Pres’t and Treas, 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary 
Woolen System Co. 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL WAREROOMS, 


827-829 Broadway, New York. 


BRANCH) 199 Broadway, New York, 
(Western Union AS 
HOUSES:) 366 Fulton St. Brookiya, 


We ask especial attention to our Sanatory Wool. 
en Sheets and Summer Blankets! These deli- 
cate, white cashmere, and light. soft woolen Sheets, 
and our light, camels’ hair, warmth-preserving Sum. 
mer Blankets, are two especially important fea- 
tures of the Jaeger System. 

At the sea-shore, on shipboard, in the mountains 
(in Summer), in a word, everywhere where cotton 
and linen sheets abs-rb and hold moisture to the 
great discomfort and peril of the slumberer, these 
Camel-hair Summer Blankets, also these Cashmere 
and Woolen Sheets are never cold, clammy, or chill- 
ing, but are always grateful to the touch, and emi- 
nently preventive of the colds, chills, rheumatic and 
pulmonary affections so seemingly inseparable from 
the use of cotton or linen bedding in moisture-laden 
atmospheres. 

We solicit personal examination of these peculiarly 
meritorious articles, without which it is impossible 
to obtain an adequate idea of their extraordinary ex- 
cellence, They are partially described and illustrated 
in our Catalogue, whith will be sent free by mail on 
application. Samples of material also sent by mail. 


Orders for goods, by mail or express, and 
letters of inquiry should be addressed to 


Dr, Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co,, 


827-829 Broadway, N. Y. 


‘Greanenco as 


reatest offer. Now's your tim 
to get orders for our celebra' 
Teas, Coffees and pokes 
nA Powder 
\rOMPANY 
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Wepeers s Distion 
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~BLOOMINGDALE SROERS, 


I9th 


Our Store is easy of access from all points. 


cua 


And it’s the largest, eool- 


Street, New 


But we don’t rely on 


We look sharply to our goods and prices, 
and depend upon them to win the customers. 
We carry a stock that covers the widest range of home and personal 


Everything that can contribute in any way to the comfort or adorn- 


and varie: 


The store at this season presents a cheerful aspect to thrifty buyers. 
Whether you buy Dry Goods or Milli- 
nery, or Suits or Shoes, or Furniture or Carpets or China, you're sure to get 


and an extra money's worth. 


and Children’s Costumes 
and Boys’ Summer Coats, Hats, 
Lawn Tennis Outfits; 


Trunks, Bags and other traveling 


Baby Carriages; Oil and Gas Stoves; and 


and Awnings 


Splendid Light, and the Lowest Prices 


BLOOMINGDALE BROS,, 


Third Ave. and 59th St., N.Y. 


Fashion Supplement 





TAGOGSEOR 05s ov bcccciccvce 


G. C. RIPLEY, President. 
J. P. HOLBROOK, Secretary. 





East cor. FULTON ‘. DUvcn Sts. HN. V. 


Undivided Surplus.........0...5. 


Home Life Insurance Co. 


254 Broadway, New York, 179 Montague St., Brooklvn. 


Mamta, its Babs BO». < coicecccwciedss 


ostecnsios QUphan ga fm 
4,890,169 75 
1,227,642 96 


This company issues all desirable forms of Life, Endowment and Annuity Policies, 
on as favorable terms as is consistent with safety and stability. 


All its Policles are without any restrictions as to residence or travel. 


C,. A. TOWNSEND, Vice-President. 
I. H. FROTHINGHAM, Treasurer, 


WM. G. LOW, Counsel. 
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Jusurance. 


ASSESSMENT SOCIETIES OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


AS the assessment societies continually 
repeat the assertion that the ‘‘ friendly so- 
cieties”’ and the like of Great Britain are 
on the same plan as theirs, and as very 
little is known in this country about the 
foreign societies, the following extracts 
from a lecture delivered before the Bal- 
loon Society of Great Britain may be of 
interest : 


‘*Industrial assurance may be divided 
into four great classes. First we have what 
are considered to be the friendly societies 
proper, as distinguished from the collecting 
societies. These include the affiliated 
orders—odd fellows, comical fellows, for- 
esters, shepherds, druids and others. <Ac- 
cording to the latest returns, these societies 
dispense in sick pay and mortality benefit 
not less than $10,000,000 a year. In the sec- 
ond class we may place the great trades 
unions of the country, such as the steam- 
engine makers, the engineers, iron founders, 
joiners and cotton-spinners. The principle 
upon which these associations are founded, 
is that of a mutual assurance society. Each 
member pays a definite weekly sum, which 
entitles him to all the benefits provided for 
in the society’s rules. Sick, out of work, 
superannuation, and mortality benefits are 
those which are generally given, but one of 
the greatest benefits which accrue to the 
public and to the nation at large, is that the 
members when out of work are maintained 
out of a fund subscribed when in work, and 
are thus prevented from becoming a burden 
on the rates. 

“The members of the steam-engine ma- 
kers’ society, having a roll of 6,000, contrib- 
ute at the rate of $10 each member, mak- 
ing in all $60,000 a year, which is distribu- 
ted in accordance with its rules. In the 
third class we place the great collecting 
friendly societies such as the Royal Liver, 
Royal London, and Liverpool Victoria Le- 
gal. If weturn to the history ot the one 
that is far and away the largest and wealth- 
iest of these societies, namely, the Royal 
Liver, we cannot but bestruck with amaze- 
ment when we consider that only thirty- 

eight years ago a man named John Law- 
rence seceded from the Royal Philanthropic, 
and with some 1,000 members out of 1,400 
from whom he was collecting, founded this 
society, which to-day has a premium in- 
come of $1,844,070, while the total funds 
amount to $4,443,965. The early history of 
this society tells of the struggles on the 
part of the promoters to keep it afloat such 
as would not be dreamt of to-day when 
watches and jewelry and personal property 
of the members of the management went 
to the pawn-shop in order to ‘raise the 
wind’ for the payment of claims.” 

Meager as these details are, the pay- 
ment of a definite weekly sum and the 
possession of substantial assets indicate 
differences enough between these socie- 
ties and a plan which is founded upon the 
absence of assets and accumulation, altho 


thirty years, says this lecturer, the pre- 
mium income of nine of the most promi- 
nent collecting societies has been built u 
to $5,051,605 and their total funds reac 
$10, 085, 115. 








INSURANCE. 


1851. THE 1888. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


87 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
coitains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Kx..2 ip its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY. President. 
HENRY 8, LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A, BAJ.L, Secretaru. 











Send to Home Office, 921 and 923 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
for description of new plans and 
features. 








WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. Co. OF NEW YORK. 

W.A. BREWER, Jr., President, 

In this company policy- 
holders have the advan. 
tage over those of al 
other companies, in Non- 
forfeitable dividends to 
keep their policies in 
force, 

See Charter. 

OFFICE: 
21 Courtiandt st. 








THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CoO.. 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

‘AMES M. MCLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS. Actuary. 








aa..2 
SEV ~ tgp EIGHTA ANNUAL STATEMENT 





it has not been ee adhered to. In 





Casi: GENER ode conan. coccceneges pecgsvccesence $500, 000 00 
Reserve ~y reinsurance,and all _— eae. 1, ns 38 83 
Surpius over all Liabilities ..... ..,.... 11,577 28 
TOTAL ASSETS. Janu Ist, 1888. . $2,401,956 
. H. MO TGOM. Ry. President. 
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A Death Rate so Low as probably to be Un- 
precedented in the History of Life 
Underwriting. 


PROVIDENT 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPUIA, 


PI iiirsnsessedseddewsia $13,432,548 64 
WN suk oaweacecamenad 2,752,265 71 
Insurance in Force........ 57,000,000 00 





In form’ of Policy; prompt settlement of Death 
Losses; equitable dealing with Folicy-holders; in 
strength of Organization, and in everything which 
contributes to the Security and Cheapness of Life In- 
surance this Company stands unriv aled. 


Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


Orrices, (NEW YORK, 100 BROADWAY. 
Continental } Brookly n, cor. Court and Montague 
Buildings. d No. 106 Broadway, E. 


Reserve for re-insurance.....82,585,904 05 

Reserve, ample foraliciaims, 368,721 37 

Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 

nities cucoecandenin 920,997 61 

Total Assets, Jan, 1st,188S8, $4,875,623 03 
This company conducts its business under the Re- 

strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 

DIRECTORS: 


H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 


CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 


WM. L. ANDREWS. RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, EDWARD MARTIN, 
GEORGE BLISS, ALEX. E. ORR. 





NRY C. BOWEN, JOHN H REED, 
CHARLES. H. BOOTH, ALFRE AY, 

Ww. © 38 M. RICHARDS, 
JOHN CLAFLIN 


WM, H. SWA 
HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
i,” A. SLATE 
LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
THEODONE F. VAIL, 

° U J. D. VERMILY 
BRADISH JOHNSON, JACOB WENDELL, 
WM. G. LOW, 


HENRY EVANS, Sec. Agency Dep’t. 
CHAS. 4H. DUTCHER. Sec. Brooklyn Dep't. 


LLOYDS | 


Plate Glass Insurance Co., 
No. 6S and 70 WILLIAM sT,, N, Y, 


STATEMENT. JAN.IST, '8ss. 


Cash Capital........ sah penbadaen $100,000 00 
PY Mans accccenetcauenas 118,907 00 
I ics dcide'y ccnostageeres 45,605 00 


I ink dts v0nes iit ndemmamananed 293,906 00 


Insures Plate Glass against accidental breakage 
(fire excepted) 


THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY co., 
NOS, 214 and 216 BROADWAY, N. 

c apital, F250: 000, Assets, about $650,000 
issues ped = ae guaranteeing the fidelity 

0 ts 47 f trust, administrators, etc. 

Also Accrr | aaa PLATE GLASS AND 


Wo. M. SaCnAneS, Ereptes 
> We Sue ARD, Vice- President. 
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ECURITY FROM LOSS BY PURSLARY, ROB 
BERY, FIRE OR ACCIDENT 


THE FIDELITY 
Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, of Philadelphia, 

IN 


NEW MARBLE FIRE- PROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 327-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CHARTER PER PERPETUAL. 
CaPrT AL. pe cccomegepocsen® sncessheibanseeinhs 


Com al 
BU RGLARE PROOF VAU LTS at A. poe from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpora- 
tions and bankers; also desirable Safes in upper 
vault for $10. Reoms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for Safe Renters. 


VAULT DOORS GUARDED BY THE YALE TIME 


SECU RITIES J AND VALUABLES of every descrip- 

tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW- 
REDS « etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING, ON 

SPECIAL GUARANTY, AT THE LOWEST RATES 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON 
IST 


INTER: 
INCOME COL LE {TED a> REMITT ED FORA 
MODERATE CHARGE. 

The Co npany act as EXEC UTORS ADMINISTRA- 
TORS and GUARDIANS, and RECEIVE and EX®- 
CUTE TRUSTS of ev: rat dese ription, from the Courts, 
corporations, and individuals. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS and DD INVESTMENTS are kept 

separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
As additional oon, the Company has a Special 
Trust capital of $1,000,000, primerily, responsible for 
their trust ebligations. 


WILLS RECEIPTED FOR. AND SAFELY KEPT 
ITHOUT CHARGE, 


Ae ae’ A. CALDWELL, President. 
JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of 
the Trust Department. 
ROBERT PATTERSON, Treas. and Sec. 


DIREC TORS: 
Stephen A. Caldwell, William H. Merrick, 
dward W. Clark, John B. Gest, 
C. A. Griscom, Edward T. Steel, 
George F. Tyle Thomas Drake, 
Henry C. Gi Thomas McKean, 
Sohn C. Bullitt. 


BONDS OF SU RETY SHIP, 


Fidelity and Casualty Co., 


2i4 and 216 Broadway, New York, 


I nditccrcknaunselscccutad $250), 000 00 
Assets January Ist, 1888............. 2,208 32 
$200,000 in United States Government iondo de posited 
with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York for the protection of all the policy-holaers. 








WM. M. RICHARDS Pres't. JOHN M. CRANE 


ge, Sec. 
Go, F. SEWARD, Vv. -Pres't. Rost. J.HILLAS, A. Sec 





Bonds furnished for offic ers and employés of Rail- 
roads, Express, Telegraph and Transportation Com- 
anies, Banks, Public Institutions, Corporations and 

‘ommercial Firms. 

he guarantee of this company is accepted by the 
courts of New York, New Jersey, pndiena, © jalifornia, 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Main Wisconsin, 
Florida, Massac husetts, Michigan,” “biiesourt, New 
Hampshire and the States generally. 
DIRECTORS: 

GEO. 8. COE, Pres. Ameri-|\ JOHN L. RIKER, of J. i, 

can Exc hange } Nat'l Bank| & D.S. Ri 
J.S.T.STR ABR, Pres./A. 8. "BARNES, of A. 8. 

Atlantic Dock 


Bar 
ALEX E. ORR, Pres. N. Y.|J.G. ect! ae ou wa, Pres, 
Produce Exchange Panama R. R. C 
G. G. WILLIAMS, Sresia’t/ THOS. P- MOOKE, wt 
Chemical National Bank.| Moore,Low & Wailac 
A. H. HULL, Retired Mech’ tJ. ROGERS MAXWELL 


ILYE, anon F. ICHAHDS. Pres. 
ce Bre President. _ 


New England 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENS, Sec 


seets........ ‘$18, % s 
hiabificies:: 16, 189:88: 33 


Total Surplus......... $2,593,348 16 


The attention s the public is called to the New 
Feature in Life Insurance adopted by this Com- 
pany, of issuing Endowment Policies for precisely the 
same premium heretofore charged for whole Life Pel- 
fetes. apes poseee gy in the Annual distri- 

ution of s' us,and are subject to the Massa . 
setts non-forfeiture law of 1880. 7 one 

Cash surrender and paid-up insurance values in- 
“Famphlcts explanatory of the New 

Ls ets explanatory of the New Featu 
ad on application nm at Company’s Office meray Se 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE. BOSTON, 
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{Will Not fostre My Lil 


until I tind a company that will guarantee some definite and reasonable return for 
payments already made, in case I accidentally neglect a premium or deliberately 
choose to discontinue the insurance, 6 

The company you are in search of is « 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


and it is also in search of you. 





The Non-forfeiture law of Massachusetts applies only to the few companies 
whose home offices are in that state. By its terms, the company named above is 
compelled to give a definite amount of paid-up insurance to a policy-holder who fails 
to pay the premium for any year after the second, UNLESS he prefers to surrender 
his policy for a definite amount in cash! ; 

This law is strictly automatic and needs no action on the part of the insured to 
make itapply. 

Both CASH and PAID-UP VALUES FOR TWENTY 
YEARS TO COME ARE STATED IN EACH POLICY. 


Remember the name: 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Co., 


SPRINGEIELIT) MASS, 


Chartered in 1851. 


Assets, December, 31st, 1887 . . 1. 1 ew 
Liabilities, December 31st, IS87 . . 1. 


$9,012,379 54 
Se ‘5 2,649 31 





Surplus by four per cent. standard , $679,730 23 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-Pres't. OSCAR B. IRELAND, Act’y. 
New York, 243 Broadway. Boston, 31 Milk Street. 
Philadelphia, 520 Walnut Street. Chicago, 92 La Salle Street. 
St. Louis, corner Fifth and Olive Streets. 


- THE MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 





Was organizedin 1850, and has accumulated Assets of over $11,000,- 
000, with a Net Surplus over all liabilities of $2,300,000, 
by the valuation of the New York Insurance 
Department. 


Points for an Insurer to Consider. 


AN ORDINARY LIFE INSURANCE policy provides an estate for your dependents after your death, 
free from the claims of creditors. 

AN ORDINARY ENDOWMENT POLICY provides for death, and also for one’s advancing years; 
mut at a heavy outlay. P 


The Manhattan’s New Plan 


offers both advantages combined in one, and at a very much reduced cost. 

This new poser is superior to ordinary Life Insurance because you need not “ die to win.” 

Superior to ordinary endowment insurance, because much Jess expensive. 

Superior to “ Tontine”’ insurance. 

ist. Because the results are not estimated, but fixed in a positive contract. 

2d. Because after three years there is no forfeiture of payments on discontinuance of the policy, a cash to 
aid-up value being guaranteed by the New York Law. Business men appreciate the advantages of this new 
orm of insurance, and are largely investing in it, because— 


The annual deposit is practically saved, while it secures needed insurance during a designated period 


POSITIVE RESULTS 
OF A POLICY IN THE 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


ON THE NEW PLAN. 
Age 30; Amount of Policy $10,000; Term, 20 Years. 


The Annual Premium will be 


er $301 SO 

At the end of that time the Company will ret to the y 90 00 

Phus the $10,000 insurance will ba orer a tothe holder in cash. ........... $5,700 00 
SP esse nevncees etaaanns 








$1.68 ‘ay year for $1,000 insurance, or if the Cash be not drawn the policy 
wil Sucdteuquepuneéeteeuansacdenna 310,050 00 
‘These resuits are not estimated, but are fixed in a Positive Contract, the f e 
while being payable in theevent of the death of the assured. A, 4. 2. 
tinuance of policy after three years, a 


Cash or Paid-up 


Value being Guaranteed by the Terms 

New York Law, 
bor ouampies of other ages, and also on the 10 and 15 years’ pla 
NOTE.—The 


Manhattan's is the simplest form of 
this feature having been originated and adopted by this Company over 21 years ago. 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Company, 
156 and 158 BROA D WA Y, New York. . 


JAMES McLEAN, President. 
JACOB L. HALSEY, lst Vice-Pres. 


write or apply at the office. 





( é of the Policy mean- 
There is no forfeiture of payment on discon- 


of the 


»licy in existence, and Incontestable after five years, 


HENRY B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres. 


THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


JANUARY Ist, 1888. 


Assets.......... $84,378,904 
Liabilities, 4 


per cent..... 66,274,650 


Surplus........ $18,104,254 





The Society exceeds every other leading 
life assurance company in the following 


particulars :— 


Largest Percentage of As- 
sets to Liabilities—viz., 
1274 per cent. «+ 


Largest Increase in Assets 
during 1887-—viz., $8,- 
868,432. 


Largest Income—viz., 
$23,240,849. 


Largest Premium Receipts 
—viZ., $19,1 15,7 75. 


Exeessof Income over Dis- 
bursements during the 
year, $9,101,695. 

ALL POLICIES ISSUED BY THE 

EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCT- 

ETY BECOME ABSOLUTELY INDIS- 

PUTABLE WHEN THEY ARE THREE 

YEARS OLD. 


THE FREE TONTINE POLICY 


HAS ALL THE ADVANTAGES AND 
GUARANTEES WHICH CAN BE SAFE- 
LY UNITED, AND 18 WITHOUT RE- 
STRICTION ON TRAVEL, RESIDENCE 
AND OCCUPATION OF THE POLICY- 
HOLDER AFTER THE FIRST YEAR, 
ITIS 


INDISPUTABLE 


AFTER THE YEAR, AND 
PAYABLE IMMEDIATELY UPON RE- 
CEIPT OF SATISFACTORY PROOFS 


SECOND 


OF DEATH. 


H. B. HYDE, PRESIDENT. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, VicE-PREs’T, 





HENRY Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 


For circulars and plans, address the Home O‘lice, 
the agencies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 223 Washington ., 
Boston; 512 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, JANUARY 2th, 1888. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the folllowing Statement of tts affairs 
on the 3lst of December, 1887. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 





uary, 1887, to 3lst December, 1887......... $3,642,969 09 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
FI, WR cc cccccsccessscccscsccesceses 1,417,600 15 
Total Marine Premiums................. $5,060,569 22 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1887 to Ast December, 1887..............+5 $3,672,331 21 
Losses paid during the same 
a $1,599,468 25 
Returns of Premiums and 
TERPORSEB. cc cccccccesscccccee 788,846 38 
The Company has the following Assets— 
viz . 


United States and State of New York 


Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $8,622,565 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,559,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 

SII OD | s. dnc cnvandreceanaceudeensenia 474,439 88 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,362,986 U7 
EE BI ceeckceneciesrcetnsedecsencees 218,192 40 

AMOUNE. .cccccccccccccccccscces cocccccccece $12,237,283 35 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1883 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on andafter Tuesday,the seventh 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 
A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1887, for which certificates will be ts- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the first of May next. 
By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


J. D. JONES, CHARLES P. BURD&TT, 
W. H. H. MOORE, HENRY E. HAWLEY, 
A. A. RAVEN CHA’S H. MARSHALL. 
JAMES LOW. JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
WM. STURGIS, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JOHN L. RIKER, 
JOSIAH O. LOW. GEORGE BLISS. 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, ANSON W. HARD 
OBERT B. MINTURN, N. DENTON SMITH, 
DEGROOT ISAAC BELL 





DW’D FLOYD-JONES, 
HOMAS MAITLAND, 
IRA BURSLEY. 
. A. HAND. AMES A. HEWLETT, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, GEORGE H. MACY 
WILLIAM H. WEBB. LAWRENCE TURNURE. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
4. 4. RAVEN. Second Vice-President. 


‘” a) a a 


te a \*\ 





J. M, ALLEN, President, 
Ww, B, FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
J. B, PIERCE, Secretary. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 





GEO. H. BURFORD President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretarv. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT., Ass’t Sec. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary 





Iacrease in assets Over................ $100,000 
Increase in new business........ 40 per cent. 
Increase of business in force........ $2,400,000 


FeO TES OMS PAID FROMPTLY 
TEN DAYS’ GRACE. s 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
The most liberal and equitable contract consistent 
with recognized business principles. 








pany, ate invited to sddtens oS. ORFENEY Supers 
3 ft uper- 
ntendent of Agencies, at Home Office. a 
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SECURITY. GRACE. 





THE 
UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


RECORD FOR 1887. 


Increasein Assets - - - - - -- $101,368 61 


Increase in New Policies written - 700 
Increase in New Insurance written $1,516,845 00 
Increase in Policies in force - - - 1,030 


Inorease in Insurance in force - - $2,387,180 00 
$23,990 59 
$59,192 20 


Increase in New Premium income - 
Increase in Total Premium income 





RATIO OF ASSETS TO LIABILITIES. 
On the 4 percent. standard - - 112.8 
On the 4 1-2 per cent. standard - - 120.3 





INDISPUTABILITY. PROMPT PAYMENT. 


LARGEST! BEST! 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


Assets Over .. . . $118,000,000 


ISSUES 


EVERY DESIRABLE FORM OF POLICY, 


IT HAS PAID ITS MEMBERS SINCE ITS ORGANIZATION 
OVER $257,000,000. 


Its NEW Distribution Policy is the most liberal 
ever offered by any Insurance Company. 














The following figures show the growth 
of the Assets of The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York 


FROM 1845 TO 1888, 


Reckoning a period of every ten years from 1845: 
1845 - - - $97,490.34 
1855 - - - 2,850,077.56 
1865 - - - 12,235,407.86 
1875 - - - 4 2,446,970.06 
1885 - . - 103,876,178.51 
Jan. 1, 1886 . - - 108,908,967 51 
** 1, 1887 - - - 114,181,963.24 
“ 11888 - . - 118,806,851.88 





FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY Ist, 1888. 


Amount of Net Assets, January Ist, 1887.................871,819,623 48 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


IN iin inksiesndonsvacsoesuseventidesbanssentusséccoseewssonadieoksbiussen $19,328,519 87 

Less deferred premiums, January Ist, 18t7..... . 2.0.66. cccceseeeeeeeeeeee 1,041,666 15—$18,286,853 72 

Fenterent AME TOMES, OFC... ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccocecoceersece 4,252,430 50 

Less Interest accrued January Ist. 1887............ settee eeeeeneseeeeeeenes 486,497 10— 3,765,983 40— $22,052,787 12 





$93,872,410 60 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, and Endowments matured and discounted (including reversion- 


GE ORT GS MMI 0 vcicewcics ce ccncdsccecsss. ccdccvsteesonsocesocbesecssecesonses $4,361,366 83 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities, and purchased insurances. 5,173,845 6 
Tabak Pate Patan cinndecccccccccccsccccccveccsccsscocccceeens $9,535,210 79 
Tawen And TO-ANSUTAROOS. «o..2.0000000000 -cccsccvcccccscscccccevccccccscccessecocsccoscsoccee 264.495 60 
Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages, 
agency expenses, physicians’ fees, etc..... 22.60... .e ec eeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneenees 3,581,026 06 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc..........-....s0005 ceeeee 629,360 98—$18,960,993 43 





$79,912,317 17 
ASSETS. 


Cash on deposit, on hand, and in tramsit..... 22.0.2... cc. ceceeeec cece eeeeee ceeeeeeeeenees $3,038,499 60 
United States Bonds and other bonds gnd stocks (market value, $52,255,514 82).... 49,088,286 14 
I 8 en cicinenens Sddbeiecensaanen Keawieesarvedpeimemiaehesseessheddedeaan 6,887,092 59 


Bonds and Mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $14,- 
000,000 and the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral se- 


GUPGIDD. ccccccccvcistoccccccoseccecencccsetcce 09600046006 + cbpnesenesinecocaeessocoons 15,969,372 78 
Temporary Loans (market value of securities held as collateral, $2,404,853)......... 1,867,500 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the Reserve on these policies, included in Liabilities, 
RA OF OPED GRATIN oknccs: cccivoccesscsnens canctcss 06 caacccecsocecsosesixes 388,799 44 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to 
Pats BO Tinos coca cenvccciecsosessesnccsscccoenes ncccsacedens encseqoacsenesesensecee 1,174,340 36 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The Re- 
serve on these policies, included in Liabilities, is estimated at 1,200,000)........... 839,156 08 
ROBOT WHAMBNB 0 code cseccesccvnsscnssscosescccévcccoccccocenccsesen Soccece esccesesooocce’ 170,792 58 
Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1888... 26.0 66. ce. cee ee ee cee eceeewecee 488,477 59—$79,912,347 


Market value of securities over cost value on Company's books .. . 
* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report fled 
with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


TOTAL ASSETS, January ist, 1888 . . . .. $83,079,845 85 
Appropriated as follows: 


3,167,528 68 





Approved losses in COUTSS Of PAYMERE.....ccccccccccssccvcccccecscccccccsscccccsesseoces $327,078 38 
Waperbed teases GAA BIOS, C0G occ cis ccccccccsccccneccecescccccsceccecccceccecceces 2 2,21 54 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented)...................... 27,582 20 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented)................ cece ccceceneee wees 13,042 98 


Reserve for re-insurance on existing policies; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent, Carlisle net premium; non-participating at 
‘ Sper SO Cy Ge Bi vn vn ccccinsctcccccesvensecczeccsessss $65,507,642 00 
Additional amount of Reserve (transferred from Surplus account) re- 
quired on account of new State Standard of valuation (Actu- 
aries’ 4 per cent.), taking effect December 3st, 1887................. 1,592,098 00— 70,599 740 O00 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, Janu. seh 
, ary Ist, 1887, over and above a 4 per cent. Reserve on existing 


Ge Te Fibers cnn dabskcctvecnccundeccdsesesssencssicsccsct 4,176,425 25 
Se AO I DN I Faia ins bk kececccdbiess cccsntecsevekasccecces 1,785,602 54 
DEDUCT— ~ $5,962,027 79 
Returned to Tontine policy-holders during the year on matured Ton- 
CRs co ncnsscpnccnccsstcecccstccseceiviccdscoseegeeveces. cbdedenesdiaenve 646,306 96 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1888............ 0.00000 sees seeds Pata 5,315,720 83 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance................. svecce deonse: sus Seacews 52,886 73 


Divisible Surplus (Company's new Standard) .. soceee $6,651,580 11 


$83,079,845 85 





Surplus by the present New York State Standard, 
i. e., 4 per cent. Actuaries’ (including the Ton- 
SI aos .in scenic ny ccsncms $11,846,793 06 


From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees, has declared a Reversionary dividend te 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 
annual premium, 

Number of policies issued during the year, 28,522. 
Risks assumed, $106,749,295. 
Total number oft policies in force Dec., 31st, 1887, 113,323. 
Amount at risk, $358,935,536., 
TRUSTEES: 
WM. H. APPLETON, JOHN CLAFLIN, EDWARD MARTIN, WM L. STRONG, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, ROBERT B. COLLINS, RICHARD MUSER, W. F. BUCKLEY, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, ALEX. STUDWELL., GEORGE H. POTTS, HENRY TUCE, 


Hon. B.H. BRISTOW, ELIAS S. HIGGINS, c. C, BALDWIN, A. H. WELOH, 
HENRY BOWERS, WALTER H. LEWIS, JOHN N. STEARNS, L. L. WHITE, 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President, 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 








THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 









A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Direeter, 
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Old and Young. 


EPITHALAMIUM. 
BY MRS. MARY MATHEWS BARNES. 








O80, 
From out whose gracious rays 
Came forth the day of days, 
When my dear Love was born, 
Shine out! 
And with your brightest ray 
Bring gift divine to mark her wedding 
day. - 
A gift, a golden gleam, 
A prophecy of good in every beam. 
Rejoice with so much of yourself that in 
her lives, 
Which she with loving joy to others freely 
gives. 


O Moon, 
From out whose peaceful life, 
A portion came to guard her own from 
strife, 
Shine out! 
And with your softest light, 
Make happy Peace to rule her wed¢ing 
night ; 
Let all your rays in silvery sheen, 
Whisper of coming nights serene. 
Rejoice with so much of yourself that in 
her lives, 
Which she with loving joy to others freely 
gives. 


O Stars, 
From out whose twinkling beams 
Came radiant gleams 
To dwell, and find within her soul an 
added glow, 
A sunnier warmth than ever stars do 
know, 
Catch from unsetting suns to-night 
A ruddier tint—a hint of Heavenly light. 
Reflect her eyes 
And make new beauty in the skies. 
Rejoice with so much of yourselves that in 
her lives, 
Which she with loving joy to others freely 
gives. 


O Flowers, 
W hose censers swinging slow, 
Exhaled race perfume drenched in morn- 
ing dew 
To touch the breath that first she drew, 
Lift loyally your heads and gayly smile 
With Joy the while 
Her bridal blossoms bloom. 
Cull sweet perfection from her face, 
And then give back your borrowed 
grace. 
Rejoice with so much of yourselves that in 
her lives, 
Which she with loving joy to others freely 
gives, 


O Music, 
Born upon celestial lyres, 
And thrilling ’mid angelic choirs, 
Come nearer earth to-day, 
Whisper in my lay; 
Repeat the melody you sent, 
When to the world her voice you lent. 
Swell in the air that tells 
The echoes of the bells; 
Be like her Lover’s heart, 
Of her own a part. 
Rejoice with so much of yourself thatin her 
lives, 
Which she with loving joy to others freely 
gives. 


O Love, 
From out whose very heart she came, 
Born from thy glowing flame, 
Look down, 
And in thy glorious way 
Crown thou her wedding day. 
Oh, nearer comé—make thou her bridal bed, 
Close by her side all future pathways 
tread, 
Help her to see thy face 
In every clime and place ; 
Rejoice with so much of thyself that in her 
lives, F 
Which she with loving joy to others freely 
gives. 


And ye, 
O favored ones and blest, 
Whose hearts have been her rest 
Since life began, 
Ye listen now—and hear, with all Love’s 
pain, 
Her marriage vow ; 
Giving, where most ye long to keep, 
Smiling, where most ye long to weep; 
Repress your tears, 
Banish your fears, 
Rejoice with so much of yourselves that in 
her lives, 
Which she with loving joy to others freely 
gives. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








THE REBEL’S RUSE. 
BY JOHN B. TABB, 








I was the last of the fortunate few that 
escaped from Point Lookout Prison, he 
said, in the fall of ’64. 

The inclosure—known as the Bull-Pen— 
in which the prisoners were kept con- 
sisted of a paling about fourteen feet 
high, with an outside platform not far 
from the top, where the sentinels day and 
night walked their beat in sight of the 
prisoners. 

On the eastern side of the camp was the 
Chesapeake; and here, if we kept within 
musket range, we could bathe or fish at 
any hour of the day—a privilege greatly 
appreciated by those who could stand the 
exertion. 

For some it became a daily practice, 
whenever the weather permitted the 
sport, to fish im the forenoon; and this we 
did either standing in the water, some- 
times up to our elbows or armpits, or sit- 
ting on long-legged, crane-like tripods, 
which the more ingenious contrived for 
themselves out of pieces of cracker box. 
Day after day we would venture out in 
the broiling sunshine; and I have since 
wondered, in thinking of it, that no case 
of sunstroke ever occurred. 

Every morning large tubs of garbage 
from the cook-houses and slops from the 
hospital-tents were brought to the beach 
to be emptied; and those who happened 
to be bathing at the time had as much as 
they could do, iu returning to the shore, 
to keep clear of the filth. To one of these 
‘* vessels of ignominy” it was that I owed 
my escape. It chanced in this way: 

I had waded out with my fishing- 
clothes on somewhat further than usual, 
when I saw a tub floating upside down 
and drifting toward me. As soon as it 
was near enough, I watched my chance, 
and, no one observing me, dived and got 
under it. 

There I was, like Falstaff in the buck- 
basket, with ‘the rankest compound of 
villainous smell that ever offended nos- 
tril.” For a moment I thought I should 
suffocate; and doubtless such might have 
been my fate but for a bung-hole in the 
side of the tub, which I fortunately dis- 
covered, and through which I got enough 
light and fresh air to supply my necessi- 
ties. As my head was entirely out of the 
water, I had but to turn my face to this 
aperture and follow the tide. 

The weather being cool, the bathers 
that morning were comparatively few; 
but the beach was lined with groups of 
prisoners, and why neither they nor the 
sentinels saw me, I have never yet 
known. 

Once out of musket range, I was safe 
so long as I managed to keep my footing. 
My fear was of stepping beyond my 
depth, and so losing the tub; or else of 
arousing suspicion by going too fast for 
the tide. It was necessary, therefore, to 
move with precaution; and so slow was 
my progress for the first two miles that it 
took me fully an hour or more to lose 
sight of the prison. Even then it was 
only at intervals that I dared to peep out; 
and not until noon did I finally venture 
to doff the tub and make for the beach. 

So weak and cramped and dizzy was I 
when I got ashore, that all my remain- 
ing strength was exhausted in dragging 
on slowly across the sand to the pine 
woods beyond. Once under the whis- 
pering trees, however, and stretched on 
the sweet-smelling, pine-tag carpet, I fell 
fast asleep. When I woke I did not know 
where I was, nor whether the sun, which 
was then quite low, was just rising or 
setting. 

Tho greatly refreshed by my five 
hours’ rest, I was desperately hungry, 
and the question now uppermost in my 
mind was of something to eat. I knew 
that the people in that part of St. Mary’s 
were, most of them, kindly disposed to 
the South, and that very night brought a 
proof of it in the warm hospitality ex- 
tended to me at a neighboring farm-house. 

On the following morning I left this 
retreat, not only relieved of my present 
wants, but provided with what would 
supply my necessities for at least a week 
longer. 

The adventure that closed my career of 








danger is the only one, after I quitted the 
coast, that deserves to be mentioned. 

I had been traveling mostly on foot 
since I made my escape; and now, after 
many a tedious delay, there remained but 
one critical step to be taken to determine 
my fate. A distance of ten or twelve 
miles was before me, and I had to pass 
through the village of —— to reach my 
destination. For greater security I was 
advised to make this last stage of my 
journey by night, and by np means to 
enter the village till dark, as there were 
known to be spies in the place always on 
the alert. 

At sunset, coming in sight of the settle- 
ment, I halted to rest, and to see where 
best to conceal myself while I waited for 
night. 

There stood, a little to the left of the 
road, a clump of thick evergreens, to 
which, as the nearest refuge, I straight- 
way directed mry course. On reaching the 
spot I was greatly assured to-find it a 
graveyard. This, of all places, I thought, 
is the one most fortunate for me; so, 
leaping the Jow stone wall, I proceeded 
toexamine the surroundings. A family 
vault, in a crumbling condition, bore the 
name of the village; and some of the 
tombs were of older date. In one special 
corner of the inclosure was a group of 
fresh graves, where I took it to be that 
the soldiers were buried; and among these 
I noticed a newer mound, which, from the 
flowers upon it, I thought had been 
raised that morning. 

I read the inscriptions from tomb to 
tomb till it got too dark to decipher them. 
Presently lights from the distant houses 
began to appear; and I was just thinking 
it time to go, when the sound of some 
vehicle coming my way arrested the 
thought. 

Listening in breathless suspense, I soon 
found that the wheels were much nearer 
than I had supposed, the stealthiners of 
the approach alone having kept me from 
hearing them. Before I had time to col- 
lect myself, a close-covered wagon stopped 
outside the wall, and I saw two men get 
cautiously out of it—one to open the gate, 
and the other to lead the horsein. The 
time, the place, the mysterious approach 
—everything tended to agitate me, and I 
was on the point of taking to flight, 
when the truth flashed upon me. Pro- 
ceeding at once to the new-made grave, 
the robbers, each with a spade from the 
wagon, began forthwith to remove the 
loose earth, with a skill and rapidity that 
proved beyond doubt their professional 
character. 

It may well be imagined with what pro- 
found interest I watched their operations. 
In less time than I had conceived it pos- 
sible the coffin was raised, and the body, 
around which they threw a long cloak, 
removed to the wagon. The work of re- 
filling the grave was soon done; and 
hardly an hour from the time they came 
in the rascals were out of the graveyard 
again and on their way homeward. The 
wagon had no sooner turned from the 
gate than I started to follow it. 

There was no moon, and the night was 
dark; but, luckily for me, the villains 
drove slowly, and, tho at some distance 
behind the vehicle, I never lost sight of it. 

When about half-way back to the vil- 
lage we came toa stop; and I saw the 
two men, to my great satisfaction, get 
out at the door of a public house, leaving, 
meanwhile, the. cart and its occupant 
alone in the road. 

Just as the tavern door closed again I 
quickened my pace, and, impelled by a 
sudden inspiration, leaped forward and 
into the cart. 

There, bolt upright against the front 
seat, sat the stolen corpse, a hat pulled 
low down over the face, while the cloak 
before mentioned completely enveloped 
the rest of the figure. 

My purpose was, first, to remove the 
corpse, and then, having put on the cloak 
and hat, to take its place and await what 
might happen. 

I need not have hurried my task as I 
did, for the men took their time. When 
they came out at last, it was evident that 
they had been drinking freely inside; and 
I saw with delight as they entered the 
wagon that one had a bottle along with 





him to imbibe on the way. They resumed 
their seats, one on each side of me, and 
we started again. 

Hitherto, Iam inclined to believe, not 
a word had been uttered upon the road 
by either of my companions; but, the 
alcohol doing its perilous work, they, be- 
gan to talk openly. I learned now that 
it was not their intention to stop in the 
village, but at a vacant house six miles 
beyond; and this place was, as I further 
discovered, within easy reach of my own 
destination, 

By the time we were fairly out of the 
village the bottle had already twice been 
produced, with results that greatly con- 
firmed my hopes of the scheme I was 
meditating. 

My comrades, soon in this maudlin 
state, became silent and drowsy; and just 
here it was that my part began. Very 
gently at first,and by slow degrees, I 
inclined myself more and more to one 
side. 

‘‘ Jim, you are pushing this thing on 
me,” said my left-hand neighbor. ‘ Don’t 
lean on it so.” 

Jim, with an effort, straightened him- 
self and tried to sit upright. It was his 
turn next to complain of me, for I gradu- 
ally sloped my whole weight on him till 
he gasped for breath. 

‘By George, it is you that are shoving 
it now! I’m almost smothered! Pull 
up the blame thing, will you?’ he cried, 
‘and don’t let it slip over this side again.” 

Denying the charge with an oath, the 
other leaned over, and drew me into posi- 
tion. 

So ludicrous was it becoming to me, 
that, but for the stupefied state of the 
rogues, I must have betrayed myself. The 
game, however, was not yet done, and 
my stakes in the issue were far too great 
to allow it to stop. The question was 
now of a second move. 

I was projecting another descent upon 
the left wing, when, as if to anticipate 
such a design, the enemy hemmed me in 
on both flanks; and there I sat, pinioned 
between the two, like a hand-cuffed pris- 
oner. 

A nudge of both elbows at once, on the 
ribs of my sleeping guards, was a shock 
that loosened their jaw-bones, and brought 
the cold sweat to their faces. 

‘* What are you upto?” each questioned 
the other, in a tremulous voice. 

**T didn’t touch it,” said Jim, in dis- 
may. 

‘The devil you didn’t!” exclaimed the 
other.‘‘ Dont tell me a lie! Put your hand 
under the cloak there, and feel if the 
muscles are drawn.” 

Jim meekly obeyed. 

‘*Great Cesar!” he panted; “if the 
thing ain’t hot/ 

‘* Hot?” I yelled, tearing the cloak 
apart; ‘‘ you would be too, if you were in 
my place!” 

The poor wretches cast but one look at 
me, and then, tumbling bodily out of the 
wagon, took to their heels. 

This was the last that I saw of them, 

The coast thus clear, I seized the reins 
and drove rapidly on. Next morning 
discovered me safe at home, the happy 
possessor of a wagon and horse, the spoils 
of the enemy. 

ELLIcoT?,CITY, MD. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed * Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 








BURIED CROSS. 
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Across: Humanity. 
A stupid child. 
A European empire. 
What we desire for these puzzles. 
. Those which produce. 
. Glad. 
. Request. B. 
WORDS CONNECTED BY VOWELS. 
1. An article which obstructs, and a meas- 
ure. 


2. A man’s nickname, and expression of 
ideas. 
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3. A low kind of wit, and a slight build- 
ing. 

4. A prefixed evil, and smart. 

5. Rested, and set at a certain value. 

6. The soul, and to form a relation. 

7.. A prefix of evil, and a loss of life. 

8 An abbreviation of Sophister, 
greater. 

9. A military station, and tardy. 

10. A prefix of evil, and style of speech. 

11. To breathe quietly, and an ancient 
farce. 

12. Having come together, and a doctor of 
medicine. 


and 


EXTENDED PUZZLE. 
From Polo to Tennis. 
Polo 


HEE 
HKRRKE 
HHEHEE 
HHHHE 
HRHHRKE 


RHEE 


HHREHSE 
RHEE 
HERR ERE 
HHRERRERE 
Tennis. 
1. Polo. 
2. A battle place. 
3. Straight. 
4. A clergyman. 
5. An instrument of music. 
6. A sea fowl. 
‘ 


. A piece of aet-work. 
8. A slight penetrating sensation. 
9. A person afflicted with a dreadful dis- 


. To allow. 
. For the hand. 


. Tennis. H. 


ST. ANDREW’S CROSS OF DIAMONDS.—Selected. 
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Upper Left-hand Diamond.—1, in Pan- 
ama; 2, a sacred vestment; 3, defensive 


arms,; 4, a seaport town of Spain; 5, perfo- 
rated ; 6, disengaged ; 7, in Panama. 

Upper Right-hand.—1, in Panama; 2, to 
reckon; 3, to cut in small pieces; 4, the 
name of a swift ocean steamship; 5, im- 
proves; 6, a prefix ; 7, in Panama. 

Central Diamond.—1, in Panama; 2, 
three-fourths of a word meaning silent; 3, 
supplied with copious doses; 4, a country 


of Europe; 5, to immerse; 6, a stamp; 7, in 
Panama, 
Lower Left-hand.—1, in Panama; 2, a 


low, buzzing sound; 3, engaged; 4, a girl’s 
name; 5, a fruit; 6, a great clatter; 7, in 
Panama. 

Lower Right hand.—1, in Panama; 2,a 
period ; 3, expulsion; 4, a territory of the 
United States; 5, with a loud noise; 6, to 
cease; 7, in Panama, M. A.S 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 5ru. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
T Tier R 
A Anne E 
B Barn N 
E Ebro O 
R Rev V 
N Nina A 
A Aunt T 
C Cadi I 
L Loto O 
E Even N 
BURIED WORDS. 

1, Wade—weighed; 2, beet—beat: 3, 
vane—vain; 4, bell—belle; 5, surge—serge; 
6, night—knight; 7, stare—stair; 8, borne— 
bourn; 9, your—ewer; 10, berth—birth ; 
11, forth—fourth. 


COMBINATION PUZZLE. 
K 
ALL 
ANNUL 
NEWYORKINDREDRAUGHT 
BLOOD LURID POLKA 


CUB LED AYE 
N D Ss 
AGO MEN ASK 


BREAM MACAW FLEET 
PARRITEDECREEDISSENT 
NAEVE 


° WEE 


D 





BEHEADINGS. 
1, S-lave; 2, c-offer; 3, s-waddle; 4, a-miss; 
5, a-rid; 6, m-eager; 7, c-luster: 8, v-alley: 
9, languish; 10, m-owed; 11, p-irate; 11, 
c-rudeness; 13, f-ailing: 14, ‘b-arbor. 


DOUBLE PYRAMID. 








NERVES! NERVES! ! 


What terrible visions this little’ word brings 
before the eyes of the nervous. 
Headache, Neuralgia, 
Indigestion, Sleeplessness, 
Nervous Prostration, 
All stare them in the face. Yet all these nervous 
troubles can be cured by using 


Paines 
@ ry 


ombound 


For The Nervous 
The Debilitated 


The Aged. 
THIS GREAT NERVE TONIC 


Also contains the best remedies for diseased con- 
ditions of the Kidneys, Liver, and Blood, which 
always accompany nerve troubles. 

It is a Nerve Tonic, an Alterative, a Laxative, 
and a Diuretic. That is why i 


CURES WHEN OTHERS FAIL. 


el 


Send for full iculars, 
WELLS. RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 
BURLINGTON, VT. 





The Excellence of our Product is 
our first consideration. 


WHITTAKER’S 


STAR BRAND 


fumes HAMS, 
Breakfast Bacon 


AND 
PURE 


UNADULTERATED LARD 


aoe as' e as can be made. If your 
= Coop ms not . Eeep them, wre us 
gad w we at you are supplied. 


FRANCIS WHITTAKER & SONS, 
Established 1848. ST, LOUIS, Mo, 


HERRING’S 
SAFES 


TWO LARGE FIRES. 


DANBURY, CONN. 


JUNE 20, 1888. 
In the large fire we had one of your make 
of safes, and I am pleased to state that all the 
books and papers were taken from it, after 
the trying ordeal, in a good state of preser- 
vation. R. A. BELDEN, Pres., 
THE R. A. BELDEN Co. 








JUNE 22, 1888. 
We had one of your Champion Safes in 
our hotel, ‘‘THE BRUNSWICK.” It was 
opened the fourth day after the fire and the 
afe still hot. Our papers and all the con- 
tents are preserved in perfect order. 
NIHILL & CAHILL. 





HERRING & CO., 


Nos. 251&252 BROADWAY,NEW YORK, 





HEALTH BETTER THAN = 
Valuable A oa to f posta ‘weareraot Artif 
ao upon the recei E. DUNN 

1 Lexineton Ave.. adh Ste Street. ys 8 York. 
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Chicage, Ill, Send two 78, ian or Catalog 


Allow your Clothing, 
Paint, or Woodwork, 
washed in the old © 
rubbing, twisting, 
wrecking way. Join 
that large army of 
sensible, economical people, who 
from experience have learned that 
James Pyle’s Pearline, used as 
directed on each package, saves 
time, labor, rubbing, wear and tear. 
Your Clothes are worn out more 
by washing than wearing. It is to 
your advantage to try Pearline. 


JAMES PYLE, New York: 
Sold Everywhere, 


ANDREWS 
New Upright Oabinet 


FOLDING BED 


THE MOST POPULAR BED. 

¥ Simple! Noiseless! Per- 

fect! All Styles, All 
Prices. 











Catalogues on application. 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED 


ANDREWS MANUFACTURING Co., 
686 Broadway, New York. 
A. H,. ANDREWS_& CO,, 195 Wabash 


Ave., Chicago + Post and Stockton Sts., 
fan Francisco, 


iE AMERICAN CYCLES 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
ONAPPLICATION. 
ORMULLY@ JEFFERY 
m= MFEFG.CO—<— 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
MANUFACTURERS IN AMERICA 



















THE “BEACON” 


CURTAIN GRATE 


(Showing Curtain Drawn). 
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BRASS FENDERS, ANDIRONS, 


OPEN FIRE-PLACE FITTINGS. 


New England Agents for “Trent” Art 
Tiles. Largest Dealers in American 
and Foreign Tiles. Tile for Fac- 
ings, Hearths and Floors. 





CROFT & ALLEN'S 


BREAKFAST | Philadelphia. 


COCOA 


FARMVILLE LITHIA WATER 


FROM VIRGINIA — NATURAL, PURE 
WITHOUT TASTE oR ODOR, WILL CURE 


Rheumatism, Dyspe psia and Kidney Troubles 
ee ane 2 oer it. Take ne other. It is 

the 2 BES our tt does not keep it pond 

postal card %. beehist tee . 28 BROADWAY, N.Y 


Absolutely Pure. 
Sold by first-class 


Grocers eve here. 
A trial sample free 
on request. 














HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


A CHILD may tind wrennant country home and in- 
struction (latter to begin in September or — if 
desired) with lady of experience in the care and cul- 
ture of children, Mother’s care and kiudl! attention 
assured. Address “ Charlecote.”’ Box 2787, N. Y. City. 


LONDON? Fee eee aa 


posite Euston the terminus of the L. & N. 
pete which is the direct line from FR 
Vistors to England will find nothing better, more 
convenient, = sere pleasant than above. Inclusive 
torene $2.00 r day. Recommended by MR. 
and Mrs. Treunas right Eyes). 


Proprietor, J. J. BENNELL. 
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The full staff of the Arlington, Washing- 
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TT. E. ROESSLE, 
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ORAT DELAVAN HOUSE, ALBANY. 
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PIONEER (San Francisco)... i 
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SNOW FLAKE Grot’s).... 


PEARL (Andrews & Co.)...... [i 
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ANDREWS & CO.“ Regal” 


iiwaukee, (Contains Alum ). 
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REPORTS OF GOVERNMENT CHEMISTS 
As to Purity and Wholesomeness of the Royal Baking Powder. 


“T have tested a package of Royal Baking Powder, which I purchased in the 
open market, and find it composed of pure and wholesome ingredients. It is a cream 
of tartar powder of a high degree of merit, and does not contain either alum or 
phosphates, or other injurious substances. E. G. Love, Ph.D. 


“It is a scientific fact that the Royal Baking Powder is absolutely pure. The 
Royal Baking Powder is undoubtedly the purest and most Ce ay powder 
offered to the public. H. A, Mort, P. Ph. D. 


“The Royal as Powder is purest in quality and highest in SOLD h of Sone 
baking powder of which I have knowledge. Wa. McMurTRIE 





The Royal Baking Powder received the highest award over all competitors at 
the Vienna World’s Exposition, 1873 ; at the Centennial, Philadelphia, 1876 ; at the 
American Institute, New York, and at State Fairs throughout the country. 

No other article of human food has ever received such high, emphatic, and uni- 
versal endorsement from eminent chemists, physicians, scientists and Boards of 
Health all over the world. 


Note.—The above D1aGrao illustrates the comparative worth of various B 
Powders, as shown by Chemical Analysis and experiments made by Prof. Schedler. 
A pound can of each powder was taken, the total leavening power or volume in 
each can calculated, the result being as indicated. This practical test for worth by 
Prof. Schedler only proves what every observant consumer of the Royal Baking 
Powder knows by practical experience, that, while it costs a few cents per pound 
more than ordinary kinds, it is far more economical, besides affording the advant- 
age of better work. A single trial of the Royal Baking Powder will convince any 
fair minded person of these facts. 


* While the diagram shows some of the alum powders to be of a comparatively 
high degree of strength, it is not to be taken as indicating that they have any value. 
All alum powders, no matter how high their strength, are to be avoided as dangerous 
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Form and Garden. 


The doriouttural Baitor will be glad to recetwe any 
P 1 hints, suggest or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested in it.) 








CORN AND ITS CULTURE. 


BY D. D. T. MOORE. 








As an appropriate text for a seasonable 
sermon on an important topic we take a bit 
of rhyme anent the cereal most generally 
grown in this country. ‘Itis from a poem 
read by Mrs. Sherman Kimberly at a meet- 
ing of Hope Grange, in Connecticut, where- 
at Corn and its uses were fully discussed, 
after which a fine supper, composed entire- 
ly of component parts of the great staple, 
was disposed of in a gustatory mavner. If 
not equal to Whittier’s celebrated “‘Corn 
Song,” it is both truthful and suggestive. 
Listen: 

“Corn! Corn! Corn! 

Bright and yellow, new or old, 

A pleasant sight in the corn-crib stowed 

Not easy to get and hard to hold, 

To which the farmer has doubtless owed 

His health and wealth—and supper ! 

Planted, enriched, plowed and hoed, 
Sometimes evenly broadcast sowed ; 
Choicest fruit. of the richest mold, 
Often called the farmer's gold ; 

Eaten by young nor scorned by theold, 

Good for either crust, both under and upper! 


* Corn! Corn! Corn! 

How widely its agencies yary— 

To save, to ruin, to curse, to bless! 

But never should its use depress 

The farmer who has a dairy. 

Better than silver, better than gold, 

With beauty and uses manifold, 

Its bounteous yield from many a field, 

May be to our nation a safer shield, 

From lavish waste, in heedless haste, 

By statesmen oft unwary.” 

The praises of Indian corn have been sung. 
by other New England poets, few, if any, of 
whom ever realized, from personal observa- 
tion, the magnitude of the crops produced 
in the maize-growing sections of the West. 
On first visiting that fertile region many an 
Eastern man has been surprised at what he 
witnessed, and subsequently ‘ acknowl- 
edged the cereal.”” A case in point may be 
cited in illustration. Some thirty years 
ago an esteemed friend of the writer (the 
late Sanford Howard, then editor of the 
Boston Cultivator, but subsequently the 
valued Secretary of the Michigan State 
Board of Agriculture) visited a number of 
the Western States on a tour of inspection, 
mainly for the purpose of investigating as 
to the condition and prospects of the coun- 
try and the farming population, to the end 
that he might be qualified to speak and 
write advisedly thereupon. On returning 
home, and being asked in regard to the 
then West, he sententiously replied: ‘‘ It’s 
a greut cuuntry for corn!” He declared 
that the whole story was told in this brief 
sentence, for he found Indian corn the great 
staple, especially in the ‘‘Sucker State” 
(Illinois), which he more particularly pros- 
pected than any other, tho several North- 
western and Southwestern States were vis- 
ited. 

At that time the laconic remark we have 
quoted was very comprehensive, as corn 
was the principal crop and main reliance of 
most Western farmers. Since then, how- 
ever, the production of wheat and other 
small grains has largely increased among 
the Suckers, Wolverines, Hoosiers, Hawk- 
eyes, Badgers, Pukes, etc., while California, 
Colorado, Oregon, Dakota and other newly 
settled regions have become extensive 
growers of the lesser cereals. Yet corn 
continues to be the great crop of the coun- 
try—especially of the wide territory known 
as the West thirty to forty years ago (when 
it included Ohio)—and is more universally 
grown than any other, as it is adapted to 
most sections of the East and West, North 
and South, while the successful production 
of various small grains is confined to com- 
paratively limited regicns. 

As Indian corn is more generally and ex- 
tensively grown in the United States than 
any other cereal, wheat not excepted, its 
importance can scarcely be over-estimated, 
nor can too muck attention be given to its 
cultivation. And, verily, the remark, ‘It’s 
a great country for corn,’’ is no longer con- 
fined to the West, but is applicable to a 
large portion of the continent. The culture 
of the crop is increasing rather than dimin- 
ishing, and extending in various directions. 
The South has of late years very wisely 
raised more corn, wheat and other grains 
than formerly, instead of confining itself 
mainly to the culture of cotton, sugar and 
tobacco and depending upon the North and 
West for supplies of breadstuffs, while some 
of the New England and Middle States 
have notably increased their production of 





the important staple. Indeed, the corn 
plant, being indigenous to the country and 
more or less adapted to almost every sec- 
tion of our wide domain, is one of the tew 
things upon which American farmers can 
always depend, extracrdinaries excepted, 
and it is an imperative duty to cultivate 
corn in nearly every state and territory, 
whoever may be Governor or President, or 
whatever staple shall be recognized as king. 

And the writer is of those who believe it 
most essential, and indeed an imperative 
duty, to grow corn and other staples ex- 
tensively, as a means of restoring and main- 
taining the prosperity of the people and the 
country. There is avast deal of salvation 
for the Republic and its citizens in rural 
industry and production, even during such 
a heated political campaign as that upon 
which we are now entering—and as we 
have aforetime said in addressing ruralists 
on this subject, ‘‘ Better nominate General 
Prosperity tor President, and secure his 
election by growing corn and other profita 
ble crops in abundance.” 

The season has thus far been unfavorable 
for corn, the late and cold spring greatly 
retarding the preparation of ground and 
plenting, yet with propitious weather for 
the ensuing two months, and good culture, 
a fair crop may yet be raised in those sec- 
tions well adapted to its production. But. 
the crop will require special attention in 
the way of cultivation. Those who would 
have full cribs in the fall must now careful- 
ly attend to the cultivation of the great 
cereal staple. It should be “ worked” often 
and thoroughly. The soil must be stirred, 
the weeds killed, and in many fields thin- 
ning out may be necessary. In sections 
where hand-hoeing is still in vogue much 
backaching work will be necessary to secure 
a good yield. Where the cultivator or 
horse-hoe is mainly used, however, the labor 
will be comparatively light and easy; but 
frequent stirring of the soil is important if 
not indispensable. In the West myriads of 
acres of corn are annually raised without 
using the hand-hoe, but to assure good 
crops it is necessary to keep the cultivators 
moving at a lively rate about these days 
and later in the season, according to the 
condition and forwardness of the plant; for 
frequent scarifying of the soil is essential 
even in regions noted for corn production. 

NEw YORE City. 


HONEY DAYS. 


BY JULIA ALLYN. 


As no article has appeared in THE INDE- 
PENDENT on agriculture since ‘“‘The Re- 
verse Side of Bee Keeping,” in which Mr. 
J. F. Whitmore pronounced the industry 
unprofitable, it may be inferred that bee- 
keepers are silenced. They are not, altho 
they are very busy now, and cannot stop to 
argue. 

I do not intend to discuss Mr. Whitmore’s 
article, but I must write a few words about 
it. 

Every industry has its dark side; there 
isno exception. But writers do not dwell 
on the dark side; if they did they might be 
called “croakers,”’ and “‘ faint hearts,” and 
their words, instead of serving as a warning, 
would tend to stimulate others to prove or 
disprove by personal experience. 

I think that bee-keepers may sometimes 
err, not in statements of fact, but in “ illu- 
minated phrase,” in setting forth their 
views with such enthusiasm. This gener- 
ally is the only-exaggeration bee-keepers 
are guilty of. By changing some of the 
words and the figures in Mr. Whitmore’s 
article the whole may apply to any industry. 

Every point in Mr. Whitmore’s paper 
may be met with statements whichif they 
do not entirely disprove the former make 
them less prominent. In 1881, there were 
three million colonies of bees and the honey 
production for that year was reckoned at 
two hundred million pounds, and the cash 
value of the year’s honey crop exceeded 
thirty millions of dollars. (See ‘‘Bee-Keeper’s 
Guide,” by Prof. A. J. Cook.) These esti- 
mates have increased enormously since 
then. Can it be possible that an industry 
like this, has no bright, actually profitable 
side? Many bee-keepers fail every year, and 
in every calling there is a continual falling 
out. What of it? Do the many give up 
because the few falter? Do the keepers of 
millions of colonies throw up their work, 
because one or a dozen have been stung 
and abandon it; and condemn bee-keeping 
in unmeasured terms? Does thekilling ofa 
hundred persons in arailway accident deter 
people from traveling ? 

The reason why bee-keepers, especially be- 
ginners, fail is because they try to be masters 
oftheartin oneseason. They seem to think 
that anybody can keep bees, because the bees, 
as some writer has said, ‘* board themgelves 
and work fornothing.’’ And therefore buy- 
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ing bees and placing them in the orchard, 
and leaving them to themselves, they are 
surprised in the fall that no honey i is forth- 
coming. 

That is one extreme, and this is another— 
namely, the continual meddling and inter- 
fering throughout the season. Bees should 
have a certain amount of care and then be 
let alone. 

The whole question of bee-keeping, of 
course, hinges upon the product. If there 
be no product, then the industry is a fail- 
ure. If there is a product and that is satis- 
factory, that is enough. 

How shall we get honey? That is the 
great question. Professor Cook has taken 
as the motto in his “ Manual’’ these words: 
‘‘Keep all colonies strong.”’ That is the 
secret of getting a product, and in that rests 
the reputation of bee-keeping. 

I once visited an apiary of thirty hives. 
If they had come iuto my possession, there 
would not have been more than ten colo- 
nies forty-eight hours afterward. The 
keeper, that season, had very little honey. 
It could not have been otherwise under the 
circumstances. During the busy season 
the thirty colonies were weak. In the fall 
they were strong, but had only built them- 
selves upin time to be again depleted by the 
rigor of winter. 

Let us suppose that we have ten colonies. 
We want honey, and we also want the 
natural increase in an artificial way. 

We begin with those colonies in the fall, 
feeding, if necessary, that there may be 
young bees to live through the winter, and 
begin the spring work. In the spring we 
feed again, if necessary; not much, but 
enough to stimulate the queen. 

By the middle of May, or as soon as they 
show signs of swarming, they are given a 
double hive. This increased space checks 
for a time the swarming impulse. Now 
we begin to make nucleus colonies, taking 
a frame of brood from the center of each uf 
the ten hives, with the bees clinging to it. 
These ten frames of brood make a new col- 
ony, united at once. Now one frame from 


each hive does not cripple any, as volun-. 


tary swarming does, when half of the bees 
goout. In each colony, to take the place of 
the frame of brood, is placed a frame of 
foundation. This is another check to 
swarming. We may imagine the bees to 
say (?) “ We cannot swarm now and leave 
this unfinished work.” 

This foundation is quickly drawn out, and 
the queen, cramped for room in which to 
lay, bas additional space given her. She 
lays in the cells, even before they are com- 
pleted, and hence, the honey coming in 
must go to the upper story. 

During the season at least ten frames 
may be taken from each hive, making ten 
new colonies. The natural increase is thus 
obtained by artificial means. The earlier 
of these new colonies are given double hives, 
and these in turn may be robbed to 
strengthen some of the later ones. 

But our dependence for honey is on the 
ten original colonies, and if the season be 
an average one we will not be disappointed. 
A colony treated in this way, during last 
year, the worst year in thirty, gathered six- 
ty poundsof honey. There appeared to be 
a bushel of bees in the double hive. They 
did not swarm throughout the season but 
were robbed of a frame of brood whenever 
they appeared crowded or uneasy. 

As shown above the swarming problem 
is partly solved. With laying room for the 
queen, roomy hives for the bees (and roomy 
hives make strong colonies), and shade and 
ventilation, swarming is reduced to the min- 
imum. Occasionally, however, a colony will 
swarm in spite of all precautions. 

After the first of June the hives should 
be shaded and an auger-hole, half or five- 
eighths of an inch in diameter, bored in the 
brood chamber near the top of the frames. 
This gives ventilation, and the bees appre- 
ciate it as a convenienoe. They appear to 
know thatiit is easier to enter the upper en- 
trance and crawl down with a load of honey 
than to enter below and crawl up. Bees 
are wise enough to save all uphill work pos- 
sible. If they are going to the second story 
of the hive, the toilsome climbing through 
an army of bees, is avoided by entering at 
the upper entrance. 

Of course the great factor of strength in a 
colony is the queen. It is not enough to 
know that she lays. The bee-keeper must 
know how many eggs she lays in twenty- 
four hours. This is easily ascertained by 
placing an empty comb in a crowded hive. 

A word about honey selling. It must 
take its chances. A farmer one year may 
get a low price for his produce, and may 
have difficulty in selling it at all, but he 
does not immediately sell his farm or rush 
into the papers to denounce farming. 

& We need not stand in any fear of Califor. 
nia honey, even if it is sold in New York at 


five cents a pound. California honey is no 
more like Eastern honey than molasses is 
like sugar. .We know that bees anywhere 
will suck the juices from over-ripe or decay- 
ing fruit, altho they do not, cannot, as some 
claim, get at the contents of a grape or 
pear until the outer skin bursts. 

California honey must have a large part 
of fruit syrup in it. At all events, what- 
ever it is, it has not the aroma and the fine 
taste of Eastern honey. The bee-keeper must 
make a market near home. Mr. Whitmore 
ridicules ‘“‘ peddling’? honey. Why should 
he not peddle honey as well as the farmer 
peddles his produce. But he need not ped- 
dle: he may do as many farmers do with 
their produce, namely, to procure regular 
customers, if he wishes to sell direct or offer 
for sale in stores in his own neighborhood. 
If the bee-keeper sends his honey to a large 
market, its identity is lost andit must take 
its chances with other honey and compounds 
not honey. 


It is admitted as a fact that the majority 
of the American people do not know what 
honey is by the taste. There is a field for 
it, and the way toenter it isto improve 
that territory lying immediately around 
every apiary. 

PROVIDENCE, R, J. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, ahe clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 
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Address all lett 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York. 





E.ST. JOHN, E.A. HOLBROOK, 
Gen’l Manager. Cn ee & Pass. Agt. 








PHI 
MUSTARD 


Gna Be OF GONDIMENTS 








FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
PRICE REDUCED. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, each File or Binder holding 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The cover 
has “THE INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in 
large gilt ietters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They wil! be delivered at our office 
en the receipt of seventy-five cents each, or 
sent (postpaid) te any P. O. in the United 





States, on the receipt ef one dollar each. 


82 (396) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


[July 12, 1888. 








MITCHELL VANCE CO, 


SUCCESSOR TO 


MITCHELL, VANCE & COMPANY, 


MANUPACTURERS OF 
ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, 
ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, ETG. 


Salesrooms; 836 and S38 Broadway; 
Factory: 10th Ave,, 24th and 25th Sts,, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


~ aoa SIX Cents 
or a sample 











Indispensable and coqmomira). 

Pye y 7 An R Correct styles. Per- 
fect fi mating sxe, 

REVERSIBLE if COLLAR G Ly = Kilby 8t., Boston, 
Mass. 


. Made pt choth, and 


FRANCIS BACON. 


PARAGON 


PIANOS. 


(Late RAVEN & BACON. Established 1789.) 
19 and 21 WEST 224 St., Near 5th Ave., N. Y. 
Chicago Depot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, 

307 & 309 Wabash Avenue. 


OIL ENGINES.. 


For Printers, Steam 
Yachts, pumping water, 
sawing wood, making ice 

















tomatic in fuel ona Muater 
supply. Illustrated Cata- 

logue free. eaten THE 
INDEPENDE 

SHIPMAN ENGINE 00., 

92 Pear! St.. Boston, Mas: 


A $65.00 
Sewing Machine! 


For $18.00. 
Black Walnut Furniture Cov- 
wwe er, Drop Leaf, 5Drawersand Full 
‘ Set of Attachments. Wesvontes. 
4 )bTeaor Family 8 Je, 81 
1, other Articles te to 
usual prices. Send for Gataionues 
CHICAGO SCALE CO,, Chicago. 





Ww. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOW id ’ 
CONN, 

Branch Warehouses 

John 8t., New Lae and 
tn Lake St., Chicago 
MANUPFACT'’ RERS or 
PUMPS, 

Hydraulic Rams, Garden 

E. Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Her Street Washers 
etc 


WORKS FOUNDED IN 1832. 
Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal L 
bition at Paris. Fran in 
1867 ; Vienna, Austria “in 187 3; 





and’ Certennial Exhibition 
1876. 


THE E. HOWARD 
Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Baldy and Private Residences. 
STRIKING HALL CL( 3. 


383 Washington Strees, Boston, 
41 Maiden Lane, “New York. 
170 State Street, C hicageo. 


CHICAGO 


AIR RIFLE! 


Shoots Bullets or Darts. Will Kili 
Game at 00 feet. Makes no noise. Coste 
enly | cent to sheot 10) times. No 
powder, no caps. Hach Rifle fully guar- 
anteed. Price, $8.00 each or delivered 
in U. 8. on receipt of $2.50. 


John Wilkinson (o., Sehleago. tl” 















THE GREAT TEMPERANCE DRINK. 
DR. SWETT’S “ROOT BEER.” 
Made from Life of Man, Wintergreen, Juniper, 
Checkerberry, etc. A beverage for health and pleas- 
ure. znemages, to — La, poatens, 23 cents; by 
mail, 31 cents; four ck s $1.00, prepaid. Put up 
only at the NEW ENGLAND BOTANIC DEPOT, 43 

Washington St., Bent, mm. 

GEO. w. SWETT. M.D.. Proprietor. — 


~ COLU MBIAS FOR ’88. 


Bicycles, Tricycles, 
Tandems, Safeties. 


mn Ses = 


POPE M’P’G °G COMPANY, 
Boston, New Yeork,Chicago, 
_TUustrated c atalogue Free. 





Alainiers 





QOODTEAR’ $ INDIA RUBBER GLOVE MANUFACTURING vescutegt 


503 and 505 Broadway, 
and 205 Broadway, 


CORNER FULTON STREET, 
New York City. 


Rubber Outfits Complete for 
‘Hunting and Fishing. 


TROUTING PANTS 
and LEGGINS 


A SPECIALTY. 


All Guaranteed Thoroughly Waterproof. 


Baber Goods of Every bitin, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


BROILING, BAKING, 
FO be BOILING, PRESERVING, 
LIGHT; HANDSOME, 
| WHOLESOME, DURABLE. 


The Best Ware Made for the Kitchen. 
Manufactured only by the 


St. Louis StampingCo.St. Louis 


For Sale by all Stove, Hardware and 
House Furnishing Dealers. 


Cook Book and Price List Free on Applications 
Be Sure to Mention this Paper. 


REMINGTON 


STANDARD 
TYPEWRITER. 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICE, 


339 Broadway, New York. 


Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Baltimore, Cleveland, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Indianapolis, Minn- 
eapolis, St. Paul, Kansas 
City, Denver, London, 

























NOTE.—Our enquanyaes snatieaien i for a test of all 
Writing oe — remains uwnaccepted. Send for 


copy if interested England. 





EMERSON & 
FISHER CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Wholesale Manufacturers of Light 


CARRIAGES, 


Top Buggies, Phaetons, Surreys, Barouches, Jump Seats, Two- 
Wheelers, Buckboards, and Light Spring Wagons. Capacity 20,000 
vehicles per annum. Established 1872. New [Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price List for 1888. Send for one. 


7 BENEDICT’S TIME. > 4 


Diamonds and Watches 
A Specialty. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich 
Jewelry and Silverware. 


“THE BENEDICT” | LAWN Tams croguer sets 
Is our patent sleeve and collar Buttons, strong. dura- & ASE BOATING ( § OUTFITS 


bie, and easy to adjust. In gold and sliver. 
Fi S HilNG TACKLE, E, ETC, 
all a RODS yles and improvemen' 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
* 171 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., a 6U NS + Hunters’Accoutrements prices. 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 
NN 4 N CO., Chicago 
Established 1821. SEE S SERA DUN SCs Smiceser 


SPECIAL OFFER 
10 THE’ SUBSCRIBERS OF THE INDEPENDENT. 


To any onewho will mention The Independent’ and inclose a postal 
note or money order for the amount, we will — a binder inade espe- 
cially for The independent. Will hold a year’s pa) 


Our Regular $1.50 Binder for a5 Cents, Post-paid, 


We willalso sell tothe subscribers of The peo = Binders fer 
Harper’s Weekly, Harper's Buzar, Frank ceslie’s, Christian Union, Scien- 
tific American, Sunday-School Times and Youth’s Companion for $1.00 each, 
‘post-paid: regular price, $1.50, Century, Scribner’s, Atlantic, Lippincott’s, St. 
Nicholas, Harper's Monthly, Outing and Uveriand Monthly for 65 cents each. 


oe eeetiniee pibeasnen eben din vie ASA L. SHIPMAN’S SONS, 


























special rate on any size. 10 Murray Street, New York. 








FIREWORKS! 


Beautiful Colors. 
Extraordinary Effects. 


LARGEST SIZES. 


Novelties! Novelties! 
FOR 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


DISPLAYS. 
Unequalled! Unequalled! 


AT MANUFACTURER®S’ PRICES. 


Detwiller & Street 
FIREWORKS MANUFACTURING CO, 


13 Dey Street, New York. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 
“Best Pian Pianos and several meritorious 
int usefal Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 
FARMERS, OUR ROOFING, 


made of the best iron or steel, will give 
you unequalled satisfaction. Send for 
catalogue. 


THE CINCINNATI CORRUGATING CO., 


__161 Eggleston Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
ceretsiservics TJOUd'S 20) Gave se: BOSLOD 
WALTERS TIN; ST 
SAL VANIIED 0 ate eon 


e the 
iY mpmnpes, 





















tet AMAAL] 
VOW Tiida 
SIALA LALA 
VU 











RAILWAYS OF THE WORLD. ITS 
TRACK OF WELL BALLASTED 










3 


2) 






CENTRES OF POPULATION 
IN EIGHT STATES AND 
TERRITORIES. ITS DAY 















CASTER, 


SLEEPING & DINING 
CARS AFFORD THE 
HIGHEST REALIZA- 
TION OF SAFETY, 
LUXURY & SPEED. 









No. 40 EXCHANG 


R SQUARE, LAN 


NEW YORK; 


EASTERN AGENCIES: 
. 5 STATE STREET, BOSTO 
29 CENTE 


AND MINNEAPOLIS, 
Sr PAUL, DULUTH, MIL: 
WAUKEE, MARQUETTE, 












No. 409 BROADWAY, 


STREET, BUFFALO; No. 


HE PIONEER CALIFORNIA LIN 


1.M. WHITMAN, H.C. = E. P. WILSON, 
Gen’l Manager. Traffic Manager. © Gen’) Pas. 


VICTO 

















BICYCLES. 
TRICYCLES 


Highest grade known. Illustrated Catalogue free. 
OVERMAN WHEEL CoO., 





1823-188 Columbus Avenue, Besten, Mass 








ne 


Tus ‘InpErsypEent Press, BB TO 48 GOLD STREET NEAR FULTON STREET 







































